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The March Review 


Projects that integrate information 
across survey lines are all too rare. Thus, 
we are glad to lead with the analysis by 
Diane F. Herz, Joseph R. Meisenheimer 
II, and Harriet G. Weinstein of heath care 
and retirement benefits data from the 
Current Population and Employee Ben- 
efits Surveys. The article, in addition to 
delivering information on the incidence 
and characteristics of two important 
classes of benefits, also helps readers 
understand the relative strengths and 
weaknesses of household and establish- 
ment surveys. 

Randy E. Ilg and Steven E. Haugen ex- 
amine trends in employment and real earn- 
ings, both overall and in high-, medium-, 
and low-earnings occupational categories. 
They find that a modest increase in real 
median earnings in the 1990s was concen- 
trated in time in the final 2 years and most 
evident in the low-earnings group. The 
high-earnings group, while it grew sub- 
stantially over the decade, had only a slight 
increase in its earnings median. The middle 
category saw very little change in employ- 
ment or earnings. 

William C. Goodman reports on broad 
developments in the air transportation 
industry. His analysis points to an in- 
dustry in which, over the long haul, 
prices have declined, productivity has 
increased, and output and employment 
have increased substantially. 

Mark S. Handcock, Martina Morris, 
and Annette Bernhardt return us to work- 
ing across surveys. In this case, the article 
works with trends in earnings inequality 
as measured by different household sur- 
veys. Researchers have found apparent 
discrepancies between a rising trend in 
earnings variance—a measure of increas- 
ing earnings inequality—in the Current 
Population Survey and a falling trend in 
the variance of earnings in the National 
Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1979. The 
authors find that restricting the sample 
to full-time, full-year workers elimi- 
nates much of the discrepancy. 


Fewer mass layoffs 


There were 14,909 layoff events in 1999, 
involving a total of 1,572,399 initial claims 
for unemployment insurance in the 50 
States and the District of Columbia. Af- 
ter increasing in 1997 and 1998, the num- 
ber of layoffs and initial claimants re- 
turned to around 1997 levels. 

Manufacturing accounted for 33 per- 
cent of all mass layoff events in 1999 and 
40 percent of initial claims filed. Initial 
claims filings were most numerous in 
transportation equipment (98,746) and 
industrial machinery and equipment 
(87,363). ; 

The number of initial claims due to 
mass layoffs continued to be higher in 
the West (576,654) than in any other re- 
gion. Layoffs in business services, agri- 
cultural services, and motion pictures 
accounted for 41 percent of the claims in 
the West. The fewest mass-layoff initial 
claims continued to be reported in the 
Northeast region (207,057). For more in- 
formation, see “Mass Layoffs in Decem- 
ber 1999” (USDL 00-49). 


Few work stoppages 


Seventeen major work stoppages began 
in 1999, the lowest number in the 53-year 
history of the series. Of the 17 major work 
stoppages beginning in 1999, 12 were in 
the private sector; the remainder oc- 
curred in State and local government, all 
in educational services. In the private 
sector, seven stoppages occurred in 
goods-producing industries, and five 
occurred in service-producing industries. 

In all, only 73,000 workers were in- 
volved in these work stoppages. This 
was the lowest level in the 53-year-old 
series and the first time the level was 
below 100,000. In comparison, in 1998, 
major work stoppages idled 387,000 
workers. This series peaked in 1952, 
when 2,746,000 workers were involved 
in stoppages. Additional information 
is available in “Major Work Stoppages, 
1999 (USDL 00-51). 
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Higher productivity 


Productivity increased 2.9 percent in 
the nonfarm business sector during 
1999, about the same as the 2.8 per- 
cent rise in 1998. Output in nonfarm 
businesses rose 4.7 percent, and hours 
of all persons increased 1.7 percent. 
Unit labor costs in the sector grew 1.8 
percent in 1999, somewhat less than 
their 2.4-percent increase in 1998. This 
reflected, in part, an hourly compen- 
sation rise of 4.8 percent in 1999, com- 
pared with a 5.2-percent increase in 
1998. For more information, see “Pro- 
ductivity and Costs” (USDL 00-64). 


Declining 
unemployment 


Annual average unemployment rates de- 
creased in 35 States and the District of 
Columbia in 1999. Unemployment de- 
clined in all four broad regions—North- 
east, Midwest, South, and West—and 
eight of their nine component divisions. 

Among the States, Maryland and 
Oklahoma posted the largest rate de- 
clines in 1999 (—1.1 points each), followed 
by Arkansas (—1.0 point). Four other 
States recorded decreases of more than 
three-quarters of a percentage point. (The 
District of Columbia’s rate dropped by 
2.5 percentage points.) 

Among the Nation’s nine geographic 
divisions, the Pacific division, along with 
the West South Central division, re- 
corded the largest rate decrease from 1998 
(-0.5 percentage point each). The drop 
in the Pacific division’s rate was largely 
due to improvements in the California 
labor market. 

The West region recorded the largest 
decline over the year, down 0.5 percent- 
age point, followed by the Northeast and 
South, down 0.3 point each. Unemploy- 
ment in the Midwest region edged down 
0.1 point. Additional information is avail- 
able in “Metropolitan Area Employment 
and Unemployment: January 2000” (USDL 
00-71). ae 
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Health and retirement benefits: 
data from two BLS surveys 


Both the household-based Current Population Survey 

and the establishment-based Employee Benefits Survey 

have strengths and limitations with respect to collecting 
information on health and retirement benefits: demographic 
information is best obtained from household surveys; 

details of benefit plans are best collected from establishments 


mployee benefits are an important aspect 
He job quality. In assessing the quality of 

different types of jobs, workers, employ- 
ers, and researchers often consider benefits along 
with other characteristics of jobs, such as pay, 
job security, job safety, and the type of work in- 
volved.' Many employers are concerned about 
the cost of benefits, which compose 28 percent 
of compensation costs for employers in the pri- 
vate sector and State and local governments.” Pub- 
lic policymakers also frequently focus on employee 
benefits. For example, many observers have ex- 
pressed concern in recent years about the num- 
ber of Americans who lack health insurance. In 
response, policymakers have debated whether 
universal health coverage should be a national 
goal. Central to that debate are the role employer- 
provided health insurance plays in the current 
health care system and what role it might play in 
any proposed new system. Employer-provided 
retirement plans also have been the subject of 
public policy discussions. As the baby-boom 
generation—the huge cohort of Americans born 
between 1946 and 1964—approaches retirement 
age, concern has arisen about whether Social Se- 
curity and private pension plans can withstand 
the strain of providing retirement income to so 
many people.’ 


Clearly, having accurate information on em- 


ployee benefits is important for workers, employ- 
ers, and public policymakers.* Two BLs surveys 
provide estimates of participation in employee 
benefits plans: the Current Population Survey 


(cps) and the Employee Benefits Survey (EBs). 
The cps is a monthly survey of 50,000 house- 
holds from which information is obtained on em- 
ployment, unemployment, demographics, earn- 
ings, and more. The cps is jointly conducted by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of 
the Census. The Ess obtains data from establish- 
ments on the number of participants in a variety 
of employee benefits plans and the detailed pro- 
visions of those plans. The EBs is being incorpo- 
rated into the National Compensation Survey, 
which, when fully integrated, will provide meas- 
ures of occupational earnings, trends in compen- 
sation costs, and participation in, and details of, 
benefit plans.° 

This article compares information that the cps 
and EBS provide on two of the most important 
categories of benefits: health and retirement 
plans. According to the cps, 66 percent of full- 
time workers in the private sector participated in 
a health plan provided by their employer in 1995. 
The EBs indicates that 71 percent of full-time pri- 
vate-sector workers participated in an employer- 
provided health plan. The gap between the two 
surveys is greater in regard to participation in 
retirement plans: the cps indicates that 49 per- 
cent of full-time workers in the private sector par- 
ticipated in an employer-provided retirement plan 
in 1995; the comparable figure from the EBs is 
60 percent. 

The material that follows is intended as a guide 
for researchers, public policymakers, and others 
to understand the strengths and limitations of cps 
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and Eps data on employee benefits. Among the topics examined 
are differences in estimates derived from the two surveys and 
possible reasons for inconsistencies between them. The types of 
information that each survey provides also are described. 


Data on prevalence of benefits 


Although the cps is amonthly survey, it does not include ques- 
tions each month on employee benefits. Rather, supplemen- 
tary questions on benefits have appeared periodically in the 
cps since the early 1970s. cps supplementary surveys on em- 
ployer-provided benefits were conducted in April 1972, in May 
of 1979, 1983, and 1988, and in April 1993.° There are no 
current plans to repeat those surveys, but questions on health 
and retirement benefits were included in cps supplements on 
workers in contingent and alternative employment arrange- 
ments conducted in February of 1995, 1997, and 1999. The 
supplementary questions were asked of all employed persons 
covered in the cps. The employee benefits data from the Feb- 
ruary 1999 cps are not yet available, so the sections that follow 
examine data from the February 1995 and 1997 surveys. The 
annual demographic supplement to the cps, conducted each 
March, also contains health insurance questions, but the focus 
of those questions is coverage from any source, rather than 
employer-provided coverage. Hence, the March cps data are 
not analyzed in this article.’ 

The ess is actually three different surveys. In odd-num- 
bered years, “medium and large” private-sector establish- 
ments—those with 100 or more workers—have been surveyed. 
In even-numbered years, “small” private-sector establish- 
ments—those with fewer than 100 employees—have been sur- 
veyed, as have State and local governments. The analysis that 
follows combines data from the two private-sector surveys— 
1994 for small establishments and 1995 for medium and large 
establishments—to produce estimates for the total private sec- 
tor. Data from the 1994 survey of State and local governments 
are combined with data pertaining to the total private sector 
to provide measures of the entire economy (excluding Fed- 
eral employees). 

The Eps excludes workers in the Federal Government, agri- 
cultural workers, self-employed persons, family members who 
work without pay in family-owned businesses, workers in pri- 
vate households, and some workers in religious and not-for- 
profit organizations. Such workers are included in the cps. In 
order to compare cps and Ess data on participation in employer- 
provided health and retirement plans, it is necessary to ex- 
clude from the cps tabulations as many workers as possible 
who are outside the scope of the ess. For this reason, the cps 
estimates examined in this article generally will include wage 
and salary workers in the private, nonagricultural sector and 
in State and local governments. Excluded are Federal employ- 
ees, workers in agriculture, all self-employed persons (regard- 
less of whether their businesses are incorporated), independ- 
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ent contractors, and unpaid family workers. 

The analysis focuses primarily on full-time workers, al- 
though benefit coverage for part-time workers is discussed 
briefly. The two surveys define “full time” and “part time” 
differently. In the EBs, respondent establishments use their own 
criteria to determine who is considered to be a full- or part- 
time employee. In the cps, anyone who usually works at least 
35 hours per week is considered a full-time worker, and those 
who work fewer than 35 hours are part time. 


Why two surveys on benefits? 


Many readers may ask why it is necessary to have two surveys 
that collect information on participation in employee benefit 
plans. The reason is that household and establishment surveys 
often complement each other, because each has different 
strengths and limitations. Household surveys are better 
equipped to obtain information on workers’ demographic char- 
acteristics, such as their age, sex, race, and marital status. This 
information typically is not collected in establishment surveys, 
because some employers may not keep such records of their 
employees or, if employers have such information, it may not 
be organized in a way that is easy to report for a survey.® 

Establishment survey respondents typically provide more re- 
liable information than household respondents do on some top- 
ics, such as the number of hours for which a worker is paid or the 
industry of the establishment. Information on the industry in which 
workers are employed is collected each month in the cps. For 
broad industry categories, the cps employment estimates gener- 
ally are consistent with those obtained from establishment sources. 
For more detailed industry groups, however, cps respondents may 
find it difficult to provide precise information on their employ- 
ers’ activities, products, or services.’ 

Establishments also furnish more reliable information than 
households do on the details of employer-provided benefit 
plans and the employers’ costs for providing those benefits. 
Individuals may not have sufficient knowledge of their health 
or retirement plans to describe the types of plans or their pro- 
visions accurately. Response errors may be even more likely 
when proxy responses are allowed, as they are in the cps. In 
the cps, one person in a sampled household typically answers 
questions about himself or herself (self-responses) and every- 
one else in the household (proxy responses). Self-responses 
are thought to be more reliable than proxy responses, because 
people naturally can provide more precise information about 
themselves than about other people in the household, even if 
those others are close family members.'° A variety of presurvey 
testing procedures can help to identify and prevent problems 
that cps respondents, whether providing self- or proxy re- 
sponses, might have in answering questions. Even with such 
testing, however, the cps often cannot provide information on 
benefit plans that is as precise as EBs data. The EBS is more _ 
likely to obtain accurate information about benefit plans be- _ 


| Exhibit 1. Comparing the cps and EBs: what information does each survey provide? 


Type of information Which survey 
yp e EBS | CPS | provides more 
reliable data? 
General information 
SEITE PETE, CSS ETAT Le) LAIN aR geen Ry ae No | Yes | Only CPs provides 
DAI TUL NIN ALON fe kde ose Za 08 ors ess seat ston eae non to oes vat eects Yes | Yes | Both have strengths! 
IESE S TNT SBN Ie UA LEAT PE BT STP SEEN IONE SE" PAC RT SA ag Yes | Yes | Both have strengths! 
ES TET STE ES RTT PRR A TS I IN IAA EN Yes | Yes | Each defines differently 
EEA CEN SIDI act ant arp d nda tspoScSeaiks gs sais Seah rivxeseda das sipusnatacecarsih Yes] Yes" EBS 
‘BE¥ AT Bea y 7G WS YeT SS raY AGS FET ea a a at Sl. Dean ener Yes | Yes | Each defines differently 
Health benefits 
Babel ID AON, ILEMO]OVCReDTOV ICCC, DIAN, 2. csdsonsngnnannenderennnnennssievdeacinnneenestnupinrsnninn Yes, jaxves EBS 
Employee eligibility, regardless OF PartiCIPAtlON .sca-coteernannexisensieasecnseecanes¥eanstosns No | Yes? | Only CPs provides 
Health coverage from sources other than one’s own employer ...........scssceseseeeeees No | Yes* | Only CPs provides 
Employee premiums, deductibles, copayments, and COINSUFANCE ..........eeseeeeeeeees Yes | No_ | Only EBs provides 
Type-or health plan. (fee Tor SETVACe, PPO, HMO). sssncis.nhcssserenseenognanaeiedianseviensnnanncnes Yes | No_ | Only EBS provides 
BPct iC LV DeS.OL NEA SEL VICES COVETCU DV PDIAD ..nsuesnccusnaei<vusssractronseasgbavaneagedin Yes | No | Only EBS provides 
Retirement benefits 
PAI ICID AON M1) CHPIOVEE-PlOVICCT PIA 5s. onc cnnscnisnnosncgonssnsangnesinecansesnresbaekoabuntgonsos Yes yes EBS 
Employee eligibility, regardless of participation ................sessecscsssssseseesssssseossees No | Yes | Only CPs provides 
Type of retirement plan (defined benefit or defined contribution) ..............:.s00 Yes | Yes° EBS 
BG ee CEE AN LON IIINS cae racantagnssicasd Med be asktesaraes ar saliuae eats Susie csi Yes | No_ | Only EBs provides 
Specinety pe of Pelined-COntiDUlion Plan... GOEL camnsdiessnscessessnccnnscptesorstpencoereares Veni vas EBS 
Age and service requirements for normal- and early-retirement eligibility .......... Yes | No | Only EBs provides 
Eligibility and benefit levels for disability retirement ..............c:.:ccscscsessseseseeeseeees Yes | No | Only EBs provides 
Employer contributions to defined-contribution plans ............::cssceseeseeseeseeeeeesees xes.} Yes EBS 
Coordination of defined-benefit plan payments with Social Security ..............04 Yes | No | Only EBS provides 
IVES S OTIS SC ILO eae nas A sects Aes sed oS URNS 1s oh caine se snnsCien op songs vssnco one toaers Yes | No_ | Only EBS provides 
STR LAS ELS Oa peepee Salar ep telV eects Reon ee ea RE en Arar NR Yes | No | Only EBS provides 
' The Ess classifies industries and occupations somewhat more accu- 3 The May 1988, April 1993, and February 1995 and 1997 cps supple- 
rately, but because the cps has a much larger sample size, itis able to pro- ments included questions on eligibility to participate in employer-pro- 
vide more industry and occupational detail. vided health plans, but the May 1979 and 1983 cps supplements did not. 
? The February 1995 and EO OT CPS supplements did not include any 4 The May 1988, April 1993, and February 1995 and 1997 cps supple- 
questions on establishment size or firm size. The CPs supplement con- ments included questions on health coverage from sources other than one’s 
ducted in May 1972 included questions on establishment size—that is, own employer, but the May 1979 and 1983 cps supplements did not. 
the number of people who work at the same location as respondents to the 
cps sample work. The cps supplements conducted in May 1979, 1983, e f f 
and 1988 and April 1993 also included questions on establishment size. Die May 1O8® re LGM EES. 809 lemeD ys a ic auesnons 
ae : . on the type of retirement plan and the employer’s contribution to the plan, 
In addition, those supplements included questions on whether the em- Gib tiee euralry'4 OOS anil 2007 crs su ppleebenits THE GUE 
ployer operated at more than one location and, if so, how many people bg my PP : 
worked at all locations. Survey researchers have long considered responses . me . ; ; 
to these questions to have poor accuracy, because many respondents to The April 1993 cps supplement included questions on specific types 
the cps and other household surveys are unlikely to know how many people _f defined-contribution plans, but the February 1995 and 1997 cps supple- 
work for the employers of household members. ments did not. 
eS 
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cause the data are obtained from plan brochures that establish- 
ments provide to BLs data collectors.'’ (See exhibit 1 for a 
summary of the data provided by the CPs and EBS.) Estimates 
of health benefits coverage from both surveys are discussed 
next, followed by an examination of retirement coverage. 


Health benefits 


cps data on health insurance. The ces employee benefits sur- 
veys, conducted in April 1972, May of 1979, 1983, and 1988, 
and April 1993, included questions on workers’ health insur- 
ance coverage. No analysis of the health insurance data from 
the 1972 survey was published, and an electronic data file is 
no longer available for research, so trends that can be reviewed 
are those in health benefit coverage from 1979 forward.'? The 
May 1979 and 1983 cps supplements simply asked respond- 
ents whether they were included in a health insurance plan on 
their present job. From that information, researchers calcu- 
lated plan participation rates (also called coverage rates). By 
April 1993, the supplement had expanded to include questions 
on eligibility for insurance, insurance coverage from sources 
other than one’s own employer, and reasons eligible employ- 
ees did not participate in a health insurance plan offered by 
their employer.'* 

Information on health insurance coverage also was collected 
in the February 1995, 1997, and 1999 cps supplements on 
workers in contingent and alternative work arrangements. Al- 
though employee benefits were not the primary subject of these 
supplements, questions on health and retirement benefits were 
included to provide information about the quality of jobs held 
by workers in all types of employment arrangements, includ- 
ing those in traditional arrangements, contingent or “tempo- 
rary” arrangements, and alternative arrangements—such as 
independent contractors, employees of temporary help firms, 
and on-call workers. As mentioned previously, the employee 
benefits data from the February 1999 cps are not yet available, 
so only data from the February 1995 and 1997 surveys will be 
examined. 


Respondents to the foregoing February cps supplementary 


questions were asked if employed members of their house- 
hold had health insurance from any source. Respondents who 
replied affirmatively were asked if the employees received the 
health insurance from their own employer (including a tempo- 
rary-help agency or a contract company). If they did, they were 
asked if their employer paid for all, part, or none of the cover- 
age.'* Those who reported that they did not receive coverage 
from their employer were asked to name the source of their 
health insurance. This question gave respondents a second 
chance to report coverage from their employer, as well as to 
report coverage from a spouse’s or other family member’s in- 
surance, from other current or previous jobs, from medicare 
or medicaid, from insurance the worker purchased privately, 
or from some other source. 
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For workers who had no health insurance or who partici- 
pated in a plan from a source other than their own employer, 
survey respondents were asked if the employer offered a plan 
and whether the worker was eligible to participate in it. If the 
worker had been eligible, the respondent was asked why the 
worker did not participate in the employer-sponsored plan. 

Despite the different wording of questions between the cps 
employee benefit supplements and the cps contingent-worker 
supplements, the surveys found similar results. Two-thirds of 
wage and salary workers (public and private sector combined) 
had health insurance from their own employer in May 1979, 
1983, and 1988. The proportion declined to 61 percent by April 
1993. Rates of coverage computed using data from the Febru- 
ary 1995 and 1997 cps supplements were about the same—60 
percent in both periods. 

Full-time workers are much more likely than part-time work- 
ers to participate in an employer-provided health insurance 
plan. In February 1995 and 1997, about 70 percent of full- 
time wage and salary workers were enrolled in a plan offered 
by their employer, compared with only 16 percent of part-time 
workers. The proportion of full-time workers participating in 
employer-provided health plans fell between 1979 and 1993 
and was essentially unchanged after that. Rates of coverage 
for part-time workers changed little throughout the 1979-97 
period, as the following tabulation of the percent of wage and 
salary workers participating in an employer-sponsored health 
plan shows: 


Total Fulltime Part time 


1 DTG ss ccestiuttous 66 75 16 
LORS 11S 66 75 17 
1988 ene 65 74 iS 
i ae eee eee 61 71 16 
1995 60 70 16 
FOOT metic 60 70 16 


Because the cps collects information from employees rather 
than employers, it is possible to obtain information on health 
insurance that employees receive from sources other than their 
own employer, such as others’ health plans. As shown in table 
1, in February 1997, 79 percent of full-time, private-sector, 
nonagricultural wage and salary workers were eligible to re- 
ceive health insurance from their employers. Another 15 per- 
cent were not eligible for coverage, and the remaining 7 per- 
cent did not provide information on eligibility.'° Eligibility 
rates were much lower for part-time workers: twenty-eight 
percent were eligible to participate in their employer’s health 
plan in February 1997. 

Of the 58.7 million full-time, private-sector, nonagricultural 
wage and salary workers who were eligible to receive health 
insurance coverage from their employer in February 1997, 84 
percent elected to do so. Another 8 percent of eligible workers 
chose to receive coverage through a plan of a spouse or an- 
other family member. Less than 2 percent received coverage. . 


from another source, such as an individually purchased plan. 
About 6 percent were not covered by any health insurance, 
despite being eligible to receive coverage from their employer. 
The primary reason reported for not being in the employer’s 
plan was that it was too expensive. 

Eleven million full-time, private-sector, nonagricultural 
wage and salary workers were not eligible to participate in 
their employer’s health insurance plan. About 39 percent of 
these workers participated in a health plan from some other 
source. The remaining 61 percent, 6.7 million workers, had no 
health insurance coverage at all. (See table 1.) 

The February 1997 cps supplement found that, among full- 
time, private-sector, nonagricultural wage and salary workers, 
employed men and women were about equally likely to be 
eligible for employer-provided health insurance. As shown in 
table 1, just under 8 in 10 in each group had the option of such 
coverage at the time of the survey. Among those who were 
eligible, men were more likely than women to accept cover- 
age from their employers—87 percent compared with 80 per- 
cent. Women were more likely than men to be covered by their 
spouse’s or another family member’s insurance. Among work- 
ers who were not eligible for health insurance from their em- 
ployers, men were more likely than women to have no cover- 
age at all. (See table 1.) 

Health insurance eligibility and coverage increase with age. 


| Table 1. cps estimates of health coverage for full-time, private-sector, nonagricultural wage and salary workers, by source 


In February 1997, about 45 percent of full-time, private-sec- 
tor, nonagricultural wage and salary workers aged 16 to 19 
were eligible for coverage from their employers, and a quar- 
ter of teens employed full time actually participated in their 
employers’ health plan. (Table 2 provides information on plan 
participation, but not on eligibility.) Eligibility increased to 
65 percent for those aged 20 to 24, and half of the group par- 
ticipated. Eight in 10 workers aged 25 and older were eligible 
for, and 7 in 10 participated in, employer-provided plans. Rates 
were somewhat lower for persons aged 65 and older, but near- 
ly all persons in this group receive hospital and medical 
insurance through medicare, regardless of whether they are 
employed.'® 


EBS estimates of employer-provided health insurance. Accord- 
ing to the EBs, medical care benefits are provided to almost three- 
fourths of the full-time civilian workers in the private sector and 
State and local governments. Participation rates are higher among 
State and local government workers (87 percent) than those in 
the private sector (71 percent). Within the private sector, em- 
ployees of medium and large establishments are more likely to 
participate in a health insurance plan (77 percent) than are those 
working in small establishments (66 percent). 


cps and EBs data on health coverage. EBS estimates of health 


of coverage, February 1997 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Coverage Total Men Women 
4 
MTotaltemployed erate acts. cuerse ae soot aesec tesa cvap tctennnantptseocteccenaenascaenneaesuasaanns 74,677 43,615 31,062 
Eligible for employer-provided health plan .............. 58,700 34,396 24,304 
Receive health coverage from any source 55,373 32,424 22,949 
RECCIVE COVEFAGE TOM! OMDIOV OM ts. c.cceces-ccecececce svectt-t ates saecestuvetncevavapssenstacrstvcaaonue 49,421 29,997 19,424 
Receive coverage from spouse’s or other family member's plan ............:ceceeeeeee 4,930 1,842 3,088 
Receive coverage from some other source 1,022 585 437 
INOECOVEred Dy amy Eat) Pla ersereereccrs- ce. ccctavcedverncenc sorcscesencreireccterscobuctasuteees oexeses 3,327 1,972 1,355 
Not eligible for employer-provided health Plan .............sccscssssececeesesecseesetsceeeeeceeeeeeneees 10,984 6,258 4,726 
Receive health coverage from source other than EMplOyer .............2..ecccecceseceeeeeeees 4,282 2,151 Pa lee3i| 
Nokcoverediby any health) plamyer. stot. cs-tectsen ca xseaverentveccont ens coantouascodstatyeavavevessee+-e-s2~ 6,702 4,108 2,594 
Eligibility for employer-provided health plan UNKNOWN .........:csessseeeesereeeeseetseneesesees 4,993 2,961 2,032 
Total employed (Percent GIStMOUTION))/..25..--s-0+.c-.0+-vessevarscracenapovesansucsuctneneiasacnenenecsaseces 100 100 100 
Eligible for employer-provided Nealth Plan ...........ceseceseseeseseeseseescseeseereeeeceeeateecateee 79 79 78 
Not eligible for employer-provided Nealth Plan ...........c:eeeeeeeeceeeeeetsenetseeetetseeeeeeees 15 14 15 
Eligibility for employer-provided health plan UNKNOWN ...........2::eeseeeresseseeseseeseneeee if 7 if 
Eligible for employer-provided health plan (percent distribUtiOn) .............sseeeeeeeeee: 100 100 100 
Receive health coverage from Any SOUMCE ...........:esscsscesecerscesscesenseenseeeeeneeteetaeeneres 94 94 94 
RECEIVE COVEFAGE MTOM GIMPIOV ON tectscsacecasec sccescxsereusctvatsauactocsoraeicxa-susencsrsvarserenecrsr 84 87 80 
Receive coverage from spouse’s or other family member's plan ............:eeeeeee 8 5 13 
Receive coverage from SOME Other SOUICE..............cceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeecnueeeee ceatees 2 2 2 
Not covered by any Neath Plann) vice. -ooecc.ce-c-cccasasnecseceasersesantstiscsasensessoseascranseracenanas 6 6 6 
Not eligible for employer-provided health plan (percent distribution) ...........:..see0e 100 100 100 
Receive health coverage from source other than EMPIOYer ...........ceseeeeeeeeeeeeeees 39 34 45 
Not covered by any health plan ........ccccscesssccssscesencsssrecssesenssesscrecnsnensseecassessscesesseees 61 | 66 55 4 
* Source: Current Population Survey, February 1997. 
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insurance participation among full-time, private-sector, non- 
agricultural workers are 3 to 8 percentage points higher than 
estimates derived from the cps. As shown in table 3, this is 
true regardless of whether workers are in a union, are em- 
ployed in goods-producing or service-producing industries, 
or are in white-collar, blue-collar, or service occupations.'” 
Among State and local government employees, the pattern 
holds for nonunion workers, with the EBs showing 86-percent 
participation and the cps 83 percent. Among government work- 
ers in unions, however, the cps estimate of 93 percent was 
higher than the eps estimate of 87 percent. One reason for the 
generally higher rates from the EBs may be the inclusion in the 
EBS participation measure of workers who have not yet satis- 
fied their employers’ length-of-service requirements needed 
prior to enrolling in their health insurance plan. In the cps, 
such workers may not describe themselves as being covered 
by an employer-provided health plan. 


Industry and occupation. The ess and cps both provide infor- 
mation on participation in employee benefit plans by industry 


} Table 2. | cps estimates of the percent of full-time, private- 
sector, nonagricultural wage and salary workers 
participating in employer-provided health plans, 
by age, sex, race, and Hispanic origin, 

February 1997 
F Hispanic 
Age and sex Total White Black origin 
Both sexes 

Total, 16 years and older ....... 66 67 63 50 
1GLOND VORNS vsscsecwoevsousescaven 26 26 19 21 
CONOIZAY CAS <a steteaexsrcxeteees 50 51 46 35 
25 years and older ............... 69 70 66 54 

25 1034 Y CANS. nscecteccss-cnsevs 66 67 61 52 

DOOD YOANS e vccecesccvcdscece 70 (f3| 68 53 

AS (0'S4 VGAarS ccccctsccv-sceasses 71 72 70 56 

SO tO G4 VCAMS c.vccsrssucersvereven ie 72 74 63 

65 years and older ............. 55 55 — _ 
Men. 

Total, 16 years and older ....... 69 70 63 51 
1610S VOOrSisaiscss cpisssorete 27 28 22 23 
ZOO AE VOAIS sc assncscesstacssrese 49 50 42 31 
25 years and older ..........004 72 73 66 55 

25:10 G4 VOAMS vn avesdncssteevstnes 68 68 62 53 

35 10. 44 YOaIS ......cerceeseereee 74 75 68 54 

45 10 54 YOAIS ow. ccessscncesen 75 76 71 60 

SOO GAY GarS is. cccesaseveviseas 74 75 73 67 

65 years and older............. 59 57 — 
Women 

Total, 16 years and older ....... 63 63 63 49 
UOMO S VOANS savsecsatrsssrsyzensie 23 24 16 16 
BONG BAN GAS disarcn ncaa 51 51 51 41 
25 years and older ............... 65 65 65 52 

25 to 34 Veal 0. ceeeeeeeees 63 64 60 51 
35 tO 44 Vals .....ccscersessees 65 65 68 53 
AB TOOAV GOES senaradnsnaiusssscve 66 65 69 50 
55 to 64 years........... 69 69 74 Sf 
65 years and older 50 51 — 
LE 
Note: Dash indicates fewer than 75,000 workers. 
Source: Current Population Survey, February 1997. 
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| Table 3.| cps and ess estimates of the percent of full-time, 


nonagricultural wage and salary workers in the 
private sector and in State and local — 
government receiving employer-provided 
health coverage, selected years 
State and local 
Private sector government 
Worker catego! 
aa CPs EBS CPS EBS 
1995 | 1997 | 1994-95 |1995 | 1997 | 1994 
TOtAL canara ct oteen 66 66 71 87 88 87 
White-collar occupations 72 72 76 _ _ 87 
Blue-collar occupations ..| 65 65 73 _ _ 89 
Service occupations ....... 38 40 46 _ _ 84 
Goods-producing 
NVQUSUICS ccecscerdeacxsessood 73 73 ii _ _— 97 
Service-producing 
INGUSUHES scues cpl teens 63 63 68 — 87 
LSND erties zen orate 84 84 87 93 93 87 
NOMUTHOMN : cc cccmenssnnceneronar 64 64 68 83 83 86 
Note: Dash indicates data are not available. 
Source: Current Population Survey, February 1995 and 1997; Employee 
Benefits Survey, 1994 and 1995. 


and occupation. Because the size of the cps sample is consid- 
erably larger than that of the EBs, researchers using the cps can 
calculate estimates for more detailed industries and occupa- 
tions than is possible by using the Ess.'® 

cps estimates in table 4 show that participation in an em- 
ployer-provided health plan was much more common among 
full-time State and local government employees (88 percent) 
than among private-sector employees (66 percent). Within the 
major industry categories in the private sector, workers in min- 
ing and manufacturing were the most likely to participate in 
an employer-provided health plan, with at least 8 in 10 em- 
ployees enrolled. High coverage in communications and pub- 
lic utilities (86 percent) drove up the overall rate for the trans- 
portation and public utilities industry. Workers in agriculture 
(34 percent), construction (43 percent), and retail trade (49 
percent) were the least likely to participate in an employer- 
provided health plan. Within retail trade, the participation rate 
for full-time workers in eating and drinking places, at 28 per- 
cent, was especially low. By comparison, 57 percent of full- 
time workers in other retail industries received health insur- 
ance from their employer. 

In virtually every industry shown in the table, workers in 
unions had higher coverage rates than nonunion workers. As 
indicated in the following tabulation, EBs estimates show that 
union workers have higher participation rates in employer- 
provided health insurance plans than nonunion workers have, 
both in medium and large establishments and in small estab- 
lishments (the union-nonunion difference in participation rates, 
however, is greater in small establishments):!9 


Percent 
Union Nonunion 
Medium and large establishments ... 85 74 
Small establishments’ ..............0scs-c0s. 94 64 


Table 5 shows health plan participation rates estimated from 
the cps for full-time, private-sector, nonagricultural workers, 
by occupation. Eight in 10 professionals and nearly as many 
managers were covered by employer-provided health insur- 
ance in 1997. Coverage was also relatively high among tech- 
nicians (73 percent) and workers in administrative support oc- 
cupations (69 percent). About two-thirds of persons employed 
in precision production and operator occupations were cov- 
ered. Participation was lowest in service occupations (40 per- 
cent) and in farming and related jobs (35 percent). 


Detailed provisions of health plans. Establishments respond- 
ing to the ess are asked to provide brochures that describe the 
detailed provisions of their employee benefit plans. EBs data 


Table 4. Res estimates of the percent of full-time wage and salary workers participating in employer-provided health 
plans, by industry and union membership status, February 1997 
Percent of employed participating in employer- 
Percent of provided health plan 
Industry Total employed employed ces 
(thousands) who are union Not a union 
members Total Union member member 
ee 
Totals 16 yearsand OldGK .---.coe-scceceveecessoosceee 92,707 16 70 88 66 
Private sector 76,093 ipl 66 83 64 
NEI CUNEO epee saesset crux: ccentaensne beset csnsaSusSuasaatene seo 1,414 3 34 _ 34 
Nonagricultural industries! .......... cc eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 74,680 11 66 84 64 
AVNUING cetice Fe eeee ch ecczceet assess 571 5 83 _— 82 
GonstrUCtion) .:-.-.c...--.00<- 4,412 17 43 59 39 
IRI FeRCTUMTIIY GaP eo seezeeee ome os ssc tee acesenectesetete.secesteeee 18,347 iT 80 92 77 
Durable GOOdS iiacer ashe tes hoot ee ee 11,244 19 81 93 78 
INOMEUFADIG GOODS Fsccrantae-csencereanties Masetsacreaesceuttens 7,104 14 78 90 76 
Transportation and public utilities 0.00... 5,922 26 77 89 72 
FANS PONAUON zee cctee cress adie as eceee cee wees 3,486 26 70 84 66 
Communications and other public utilities .............. 2,436 27 86 97 82 
WVMNOIGS AIGA rae sce eee eee cae e renee cocncen oe saeokces 4,140 7 72 _ 71 
PROCAU AC tace. cca nccoh vs aueces reeeavesce isthe eesevececnctns St 11,792 rf 49 78 47 
Eating and drinking places ............cccsecesseeesseeeseees 3,099 2 28 _ 2 
Ori orgnelallitrade mercer ce cect eter trancassecsen sates 8,693 9 57 80 54 
Finance, insurance, and real estate «0.0.0.0... 5,625 3 73 —_ TKS} 
SOMVICOS 5 Siete te reaesanenscnsatetiecesscexncncassuiss eR 23,869 6 63 76 62 
PriVat@ MOUSCMROIAS cisccceqeccetectecccee-cerevousstettsasereter se 344 1 10 _ 10 
OUNORSOIMVICES Bete een ees, Aon eee ee 23,525 6 64 76 63 
Business, auto, and repair services ..................00+. 5,646 3 55 _ 54 
Personal services, except households ...............-. 2,207 5 50 _ 50 
Entertainment and recreation ...........c:ccccceseeeeeeeees 915 4 59 _ 59 
PYOIOSSIONAUSCIVICOS a. cxssessobsereczaxesnesdsseapeaataanceoe 14,728 8 70 78 69 
TIOSP AIST: CREE cctee.cvprctacett sscccttect .cuenede. tees tea 3,646 11 78 82 78 
Health services, except hospitals ............ eee 4,092 5 59 — 59 
CUCANOMASCNVICES onscreen wena tacaaseuuesestoscconisusess 1,594 19 79 89 TE 
DOCIAISOMVICES Miase. cave Laetecwh ict hans deesetebao ae scevesente 1,463 3 52 — 52 
Other professional SErviCe ...........cecesecereeeeeesenee 3,933 4 77 —— 77 
(GOVERIIMONE WONKOLS a5 Sraccnaqceanvaavicccsescesarcntstcnuscsenencasse 16,613 42 87 94 82 
1s 9 (2) (2) steph Ae eee ene ee eee te ee id 3,366 31 84 97 78 
Statoand loa rec. saeaca oven soese cs eres bvrasaens-neantas<es 13,247 45 88 93 83 
‘Estimates shown in this table for union and nonunion workers combined — sample weights and therefore may differ slightly from estimates shown in other 
may differ slightly from estimates shown in other tables for full-time wage and _ tables in this article that were tabulated using full-sample weights. 
salary workers because of differences in the way survey responses are 
weighted. Questions on union membership are asked of approximately one- Note: Dash indicates fewer than 300,000 workers. 
quarter of the CPS sample each month, whereas most other questions are 
asked of the fuli sample. Estimates in the table were tabulated using quarter- Source: Current Population Survey, February 1997. 


on these plans and their provisions are available from a variety 
of BLs publications.” It would be nearly impossible to collect 
this type of information in the cps, because most respondents 
would not know the answers to many of the specific questions on 
the details of their plans, and they would be unlikely to have 
brochures to provide to cps interviewers. 

Health care plans offered by employers can be categorized 
into three types, based on the method of selecting medical serv- 
ice providers and paying for care: traditional fee-for-service plans, 
preferred provider organizations (ppo’s), and health maintenance 
organizations (HMO’s). Despite the growth in alternative health 
plans, the traditional fee-for-service plan remains the most com- 
mon. About 33 percent of full-time workers in 1994-95 partici- 
pated in a fee-for-service plan, compared with 22 percent in a 
ppo and 18 percent in an HMo. Table 6 shows the distribution of 
types of plans, by major industry and occupation group. (See 
box, p. 10, for a more detailed description of the three types of 
health care plans.) 

The Ess also provides information on the percentage of work- 
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ers covered by dental, vision, and prescription drug benefits. As 
the following tabulation shows, nearly half of full-time civilian 
employees in 1994-95 received dental care benefits from their 
employer, one-fifth received vision care benefits, and 70 percent 
received prescription drug benefits: 


Percent 
Medical Dental Vision Drug 


Total, all civilian workers ... 13 45 20 70 


Private: 
Medium and large 
establishments .............. Wi Sy 24 74 
Small establishments ...... 66 28 10 60 
State and local 
SOVEMUMICMC eyes scceaneewes 87 62 35 86 


The extent of coverage differed in each of the three Employee 
Benefits Surveys (of medium and large establishments, small 
establishments, and State and local government), but, regard- 
less of which survey is considered, prescription drug coverage 
is the most common benefit and vision care the least common. 

The following are other types of EBs information that are 
published regularly : 


¢ the kinds of specific medical, surgical, psychiatric, and 
dental procedures the plan will cover; 

¢ the amount of any premiums, deductibles, copayments, 
or coinsurance that plan participants must pay; 

* the maximum out-of-pocket expenses that plan partici- 


pants may incur for procedures; 
¢ the maximum lifetime benefits the plan will pay for a 
participant’s medical expenses; 
* the procedures that plan participants must follow to ob- 
tain second surgical opinions, reimbursement for emer- 
gency treatment, and so forth. 


When the Bis National Compensation Survey is fully de- 
veloped, the sample design, data collection, and processing 
procedures used to estimate participation in employee benefit 
plans will be linked to measures of employer costs for ben- 
efits. These cost measures currently are published by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics in the series titled “Employer Costs 
for Employee Compensation.” Employer costs for health ben- 
efits accounted for 21 percent of the cost of benefits for civil- 
ian workers in 1999.7! 


Retirement benefits 


CPS data on retirement benefits. The cps questions on partici- 
pation in retirement plans changed at least slightly each year 
they were asked during the 1972-93 period, complicating his- 
torical comparisons of the estimates. Despite these changes, 
the proportion of full-time wage and salary workers in the pri- 
vate sector who participated in employer-sponsored retirement 
plans remained within a narrow range around 50 percent dur- 
ing the 1972-93 period. 

The April 1993 cps included two questions designed pri- 
marily to determine whether an employee participated in an 


cps estimates of the number and percent of full-time, private-sector, nonagricultural wage and salary 


[Numbers in thousands] 


workers participating in employer-provided health plans, by occupation, February 1997 


Eligible for employer Participating in employer 
health plan health plan 
Occupation Total a 
employed Percent of | Percent of 
Number Percent Number total total 
| employed | eligible 
Ota, 1G VEArS ANC OMSK <. cevevsannacvaxsucctunvectteavesvae 74,677 58,700 ] 79 49,421 66 84 
Managerial and professional specialty ...............cccccceee 20,867 18,276 88 16,022 igi 88 
Executive, administrative, and managerial .................... 11,706 10,066 86 8,717 74 87 
FFOTSSSIONAl SPOCIAIEY scaqesnaltcesOttevorcessacecsesitebasscontetsost 9,161 8,210 90 7,305 80 89 
Technical, sales, and administrative support ............0.0.. 21,914 17,802 81 14,599 67 82 
Technicians and related SUPPOFt .............cccceesessesseeeeeeeee 2,934 2,546 87 2,153 73 85 
Sales COCUDAGH Oc vaertsaitonnucenee ean ucitasscaat ier Menthe: 8,522 6,469 76 5,209 61 81 
Administrative support, including Clerical ............ses0 10,458 8,787 84 7,236 69 82 
Service GECUPRUOMS tances cers ciees her niie velar ncatncats 7,362 4,131 56 2,947 40 A 
RIVALCUTOUSEN OC scvessesctececcevh ccntapncatvoastiecaeteon heute ees 266 35 13 22 8 — 
RiOteciverseivice: renee abei tanto eee 538 337 63 241 45 72 
Other SErvice OCCUPATIONS ........sccsesssssessasiecsesssecssceacpere 6,558 3,759 Sf 2,683 41 71 
Precision production, craft, and repair ...........ccccecceceseeseee 10,310 7,651 74 6,637 64 87 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers wo... 13,928 10,706 77 9,113 65 85 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors ........... 7,145 5,851 82 5,01 3 70 86 
Transportation and material MOVING ............ccccccceseseeeees 3,710 2,777 75 2.403 65 87 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers ... 3,074 2,078 68 1,696 55 82 
Farming ntorestryca na tiShitg ince. teanteteunctererdrscte caster: 296 134 45 104 35 78 
ine ai 
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Note: Dash indicates fewer than 75,000 workers. Source: Current Population Survey, February 1997. G 


Fee-for-service plans allow patients to choose their own 
health care providers. The plan reimburses the worker or 
health care provider after services are received. Benefits 
are typically subject to major medical limitations, includ- 
ing deductibles, coinsurance, out-of-pocket expense limits, 
and maximum allowances. 

In a preferred provider organization (PPO), participants 
are covered for medical services at a higher rate of reim- 
bursement if they receive care from designated hospitals, 
physicians, laboratories, or dentists. Individuals may also 
choose their own provider, although usually at a lower rate 


employer-provided retirement plan: 


1. Now I'd like to ask about retirement benefits on your 
job—not government programs like Social Security, 
but employer-sponsored plans. This includes regular 
pensions. It also includes other plans where money is 
accumulated in an individual account for retirement— 
like thrift, savings, profit-sharing, or stock plans. First, 
does your employer or union have any such pension 
or retirement plan for anyone in your company or 


organization? 
Yes oO (Go to 2.) 
No @ 
Don’t know O 


2. Are you included in such a plan? 


Nes O 
No O 
Don’t know S 


Persons who responded affirmatively to both questions are 
counted as participating in an employer-provided retirement 
plan. Persons who did not say “yes” to both questions still 
could be counted as having retirement coverage if they re- 
sponded affirmatively to the following question, asked later 
in the supplement about participation in a tax-deferred retire- 
ment plan: 


Some retirement plans allow workers to make tax-deferred 
contributions to the plan. For example, you might choose 
to have your employer put part of your salary into a retire- 
ment account, and then you don’t pay income taxes on this 
money until you take it out or retire. These plans are called 
by different names, including 401(k) plans, pre-tax plans, 
salary reduction plans, and 403(b) plans. Do you partici- 
pate in a plan like this? 


SS I TE ST SE APS PEN EES EE IS EEE IE TE IM TEE 


Types of health care plans measured in the Employee Benefits Survey 


of reimbursement. As in fee-for-service plans, with ppo’s, 
benefits are typically subject to limitations, including 
deductibles, coinsurance, out-of-pocket expense limits, and 
maximum allowances that apply to many or all services. 
Health maintenance organizations (HMO’s) provide a fixed 
set of medical benefits for a prepaid fee. Most medical services 
either are covered in full or require patients to pay a nominal 
copayment, but generally restrict enrollees to specific provid- 
ers. There are two types of HMo: group/staff arrangements, with 
services provided in central facilities, and individual practice 
associations, with providers working from their own offices. 


Yes O 
No Oo 
Don’t know O 


It is not clear why some respondents would answer “‘no” to 
either of the two main questions on retirement coverage and 
subsequently answer “yes” to the question on participation in 
a tax-deferred retirement plan. Nevertheless, some respondents 
did, and they are counted as participating in an employer-pro- 
vided retirement plan.” The May 1983 and 1988 supplements 
included similar questions on participation in tax-deferred re- 
tirement plans. The May 1979 supplement did not include such 
a question, because tax-deferred retirement plans were a new 
phenomenon at that time, just having been permitted under 
Federal law with the passage of the Revenue Act of 1978. 

In the February 1995 and 1997 cps supplements on work- 
ers in contingent and alternative work arrangements, the two 
main questions on retirement benefits were similar, although 
considerably more brief, than those asked in the April 1993 
supplement: 


1. Does (fill in employer’s name) offer a pension or 
retirement plan to any of its employees? 
Yes oO (Go to 2.) 
No O 


2. Are you included in this plan? 


Yes S 
No O 


An affirmative response to both questions resulted in the 
worker being counted as participating in an employer-spon- 
sored retirement plan. The February cps supplements did not 
include any follow-up questions specifically about participa- 
tion in tax-deferred retirement plans. Despite the seemingly 
substantial differences in the questions asked in 1995 and 1997 
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IClatiam ess estimates of the percent of full-time, nonagricultural employees participating in employer-provided health plans, 


by type of plan, 1994-95 
Health Preferred 
isti Total Fee for maintenance provider 
sls service organization organization 
Total, private sector and State and local government, 

HOG A= ee ease Sectesp ace sec. ca conneene mene neaaCer tae ereaer 73 33 18 22 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS ..........-..ssssereseeceseseeeeceeetereeneneentssesencaserees 78 32 a a 
Blue-Collar OCCUPATIONS ........-.:.eceeeceesseeeeerseeeeesetneneeerecenesaeeneersenes 74 38 be a 
Se@rvViC@ OCCUPALIONS -.cieeccecs caecscnnsscecctsecevnsaaceucasenernertontnre=tnsesosyasuss 54 21 
(Witt Descente oaeet nce CEP OPEN PPE rere uceoP eta 87 42 21 22 
ING AUIIO Mle eee cers een ece ses Sus acces eceacs cer ceenenaccncsvoacnuztincssaneinas 70 30 ie 22 
GOOdS-DrOGUCING INGUSUCS, ..2.-1..240<08<ccs<25sscsncessncsaasnnansendererenere-=cs Tis 39 17 21 
S@rviGE-PrOdUCING INGUSIMES ......2.......s.2.ssecsscessnseseesercnseeneeeesneeese 72 30 19 22 

EriMate SOCLO ly O94 Oooo ccc tvmneavensewn ex seeat -ancessapadecarqnaccdnesoueonvasmeenvs Tél 32 17 21 
WY InRE-COM AMO COUP ALIONS x. sccee te ceace ce ence teen cakcetevcees cvceoons -<cncaaeaetore 76 32 20 23 
BUS-CONAROCCUDAUONS .. ceccccreccane cee neepcaetaeercctanacvs cncprneoussansenieuaser 73 39 14 19 
SEMVICE OCCU TIONS: <cecetetececuetaen cnc cescersat asechateceuptnaesevewostovsecerassens 46 18 11 17 
LU Ott occcespotereenesneeear eh Perr erecoereer Se Pear OE OO 87 49 16 21 
INGTON cease nec cee pen cececcacee a cnet esccee te taes- a wiias<x ca eoe Me snesane seam 68 30 17 21 
Goods-producingiimaustres\t..ts.cacesctceceetc ts ceseensare cettaee voces 77 39 17 20 
SOMVICS-PrOGUCINGINGUSUIGS oo n-0c-cens-eacnsadar0s ovanscuanenccnaseasercvantins 68 29 Ke 21 
Medium and large establishments, 1995 .............:cesccceeseeeeeeeres 77 28 21 26 
Simallestaplishtments, 1994 cee. ccccsccseccvsccens ctcvasscdencetocucsesencenscncee 66 36 13 16 

Stateand localiqovernment, 1994... ncsi-c. wseves cent ocneccencecsaatbanneouss 87 33 26 26 
Wihite-collanoccupations si2ezc0i ae; seeaacs Seaet su cetcvenn tas vetean ss Setanta 87 34 26 26 
Ble COllanOCCUpAtOnS oo. actaes ccc sero cacnostevsisycavsccereeeht ascend ontacote ; 89 26 27 34 
DOKVICE OCCUPATIONS! rac. scctcretvaseetcteasanccwars cant teenarast Saeeiateeteamencs 84 35 23 23 
MONON scree neces ap Bonny sees arek push aacles umecg ty egneaaaee ate pues 87 31 30 22 
INERT RM tececree sees. ceescty ter see wuncee cst ciiecans2eaet xn ceccnvcacn elecrarereusancert= 86 35 21 30 
(GGOdS- Producing MAUStHOS 4125. pets cuehceee- se cRevacce--Seendececossaaeese 97 34 12 51 
SErViCO-PlOGUCING'INGUSIISS <2 25.2. <scssstnscexeansehasvaosactoncnuapsesacuenee 87 33 26 26 

Note: Sums of percentages participating in each type of health plan do —_ large establishments are those with 100 or more workers. Small establishments 
not equal total because about 1 percent of full-time workers are covered by _ have fewer than 100 workers. 

other plans, primarily exclusive-provider organizations, which are groups of 

hospitals and physicians that contract to provide medical services. Medium and Source: Employee Benefits Survey, 1994 and 1995. 


compared with those asked in 1993, there was little difference _ private industry (60 percent). 

in the estimated proportion of employed private, nonagricul- 

tural wage and salary workers participating inemployer-pro- cps and EBs estimates of retirement plan coverage. CPS estimates 
vided retirement plans, as shown in the following tabulation: _ of participation in retirement plans are considerably lower than 


estimates derived from the EBs. Among full-time workers, the 


eee Percent gap in estimates between the two surveys is 10 or more percent- 

1993 1995 1997 age points, regardless of whether the workers are union or non- 

Total employed ....cssssssss+- 44 42 43 union, in goods-producing or service-producing industries, or in 

BU) AINE ss cervecinnesteeseussaseres 5) 49 50 white-collar, blue-collar, or service occupations. (See table 7.) 
ATU ON sesdrenriioivisOiaxees 13 12 13 


Furthermore, the gap in retirement coverage between the sur- 
veys is larger than that found for health coverage. 

EBS data on retirement plans. Information gathered from em- There also are large differences between the surveys in the 
ployers in the 1994-95 gps shows that 66 percent of all full-time — estimated retirement plan participation rates for workers in State 
workers in private industry and State and local government par- _and local governments. According to the cps, 86 percent of 
ticipate in employer-sponsored retirement plans. Participation full-time State and local government employees participated . 
among government workers is higher (95 percent) than those in in an employer-provided retirement plan in 1995S, and 87 per- . | 
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| Tabie 7. | cps and EBs estimates of the percent of full-time, nonagricultural wage and salary workers participating 
in employer-provided retirement plans, selected years ; 
Private sector State and local government 
Worker category | 
CPS EBS CPS EBS 
1995 1997 1994-95 1995 1997 1994 
| be 
POV all Praeectsteckere see ea coer te aoa csheeees 49 50 60 86 87 95 
White-Collar OCCUPATIONS ....:...4:ccs2.-0sccssessescesvsesessees 56 57 67 95 
Blue-collarOCCUpatiOnS: &. ....eseqcs.a2-kectserscccenseedes 0th 45 46 60 _— _ 95 
DEIVICS OCCUPATIONS irvso.sacsccteehecsicoe test occcedestoaccsss 22 23 Sh) — — 93 
Goods-producing industri€S ............ccccecseeeseeseeeeeee 55 56 70 — — 99 
Service-producing industries ................::ccceeeeeeeeees 45 46 56 _ _ 95 
75 73 86 92 93 93 
44 46 56 82 82 96 
Note: Dash indicates data are not available. 
Source: Current Population Survey, February 1995 and 1997; Employee Benefits Survey, 1994 and 1995. 
cent participated in 1997. By comparison, the participation Demographic dataon retirement coverage. As shownintable 


rate estimated from the 1994 EBs was 95 percent. Among union- 
ized workers, however, there was essentially no difference: 
both the cps and the ess show that about 93 percent of union- 
ized State and local government employees participated in a 
retirement plan. Among nonunion public-sector workers, 82 
percent participated in a plan according to the cps, compared 
with 96 percent according to the EBs. 

It is difficult to explain why the cps estimates of retirement 
plan coverage systematically tend to be lower than those de- 
rived from the Ess. It also is not clear why the gap between the 
surveys is larger for retirement benefits than for health ben- 
efits. If one assumes that the EBs estimates are closer to the 
true coverage rates that exist in the workforce, then it may be 
that the underestimates from the cps result from some respond- 
ents’ lack of knowledge about their own benefits coverage or 
the benefits coverage of other household residents for whom 
they responded. More respondents may be able to answer ques- 
tions correctly about health coverage than about retirement 
coverage because health benefits presumably are used more 
frequently by a larger number of cps respondents. Unless a 
worker expects to retire in the fairly near future and thus may 
think about or discuss retirement issues frequently, many cps 
respondents may know little, if anything, about the worker’s 
participation in an employer-provided retirement plan. Fur- 
thermore, as with health care, the EBS participation measure 
includes workers who have not yet satisfied their employer’s 
length-of-service requirement for participation in the retire- 
ment plan. These reasons for the gap in estimates between the 
cps and ess are speculative, but regardless of the reason, re- 
searchers, policymakers, and other users of the data should be 
aware that the estimated coverage rates from the EBs are con- 
siderably higher than those from the cps. 


8, retirement plan participation rates estimated from the cps 
are low for full-time, private-sector, nonagricultural wage and 
salary workers aged 16 to 19 and 20 to 24. Participation rates 
then rise with age for men and women, until peaking at 60 
percent among workers aged 45 to 54 and 55 to 64. Full-time 
workers aged 65 and older are only about two-thirds as likely 
as 45- to 54-year-olds and 55- to 64-year-olds to participate in 
a retirement plan. Overall, men are slightly more likely than 
women to participate in a plan, although the gap has narrowed 
considerably since the early 1970s, as the participation rate 
for men edged down slightly while the rate for women rose by 
10 percentage points. The gap between men’s and women’s 
retirement plan participation rates is considerably larger among 
workers aged 45 and older than it is among workers in younger 
age groups. Whites are slightly more likely than blacks to par- 
ticipate in a retirement plan, and both groups are considerably 
more likely than Hispanics to participate. 


Industry and occupation. The cps data in table 9 show that full- 
time workers in manufacturing and in finance, insurance, and 
real estate had the highest retirement plan participation rate (62 
percent) among the major private, nonagricultural industries in 
1997. The participation rate for workers in transportation and 
public utilities (61 percent) was also high, although there was a 
sizable gap in rates between full-time workers in transportation 
(49 percent) and those in communications and public utilities 
(77 percent). Full-time workers in retail trade (31 percent) 
and construction (29 percent) had the lowest retirement plan 
participation rates in the private, nonagricultural sector. Work- 
ers in those industries were about 3 times as likely as agricul- 
tural workers were to participate in a plan. Full-time workers 
in government were considerably more likely than those in the 
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private sector to participate in a retirement plan. The rate for | Table 9. ra cps estimates of the percent of full-time wage | | 


in 1997, while 87 percent and salary workers participating in employer- 
Federal employees was 88 percent nee an P ti provided retirement plans, by industry and 
of State and local government workers participated in a retire- union membership status, February 1997 
ment plan.” me 

Table 10 shows retirement plan participation rates estimated Union | Nota union 
; Industry Total | member| member 

from the cps for full-time, private-sector, nonagricultural work- 
ers, by occupation. Sixty-five percent of workers in profes- 

; y é P y P we ry ti A 1 Total, 16 years and older ........ 55 82 50 
sional specialty occupations par ticipate nar . “ gist pian, Private'Sectaidcnccce eee ees 49 73 46 
as did 60 percent of workers in executive, administrative, and i ee ee ee 11 - 10 | 

; 5 Rifiyent Car tectinici 4 Nonagricultural industries ‘.............--.- 49 73 46 | 
managerial occupations. Fifty-nine percent o ec nicians an Miekig GR .kacncigee ace 58 ich 58 
related support workers and 54 percent of administrative sup- CONSEUCHON ase scnnacnacencenete ene 29 58 23 
: : eal k gs di 1 MUA CEFN Gaps xccne cc eer nner eee 62 79 59 
port workers (including clerical workers) participated in a plan. Deraiibe qos accion ecens 64 82 59 
Just under half of full-time sales workers; operators, fabrica- Nondurable goods yee : = = 
ie : : Transportation and public utilities .. 
tors, and laborers; and precision production, craft, and repair nrancportalen eo Wk Ro 49 76 40 
workers participated in a plan. Less than a quarter of workers Communications and other , Z 
; : : : public utilities 77 5 
in service occupations had retirement plan coverage. Wholesaia Halo... 54 2 49 
Retail trade aces. .acsaxes oonskemmenseomanunee 31 64 29 | 
ie : +4: Eating and drinking places ........ 10 — 10 j 
Char acteristics of 1 ak ement plans. In addition to the ques Other retail trade .........cesceceeseene- 39 67 36 
tions used to determine whether workers participated in retire- Finance, insurance, and real 
F ; OSEAG cece pcos cee ne 62 _ 62 
ae plans, the May 1988 and April 1993 CPS supplements SOMICOS .5<cpeeekeeve ns 45 66 44 i 
included questions about the characteristics of those plans.” Private households ... x 1 _ 1 
OME SGIWVICES ioc ca teres access 46 66 45 
Business, auto, and repair 
Services ...... ssssesesnsenssnnensennss 33 _ 33 
ifele)(-m-al cps estimates of the percent of full-time, private- pelea: ireens egy ed nc 
sector, nonagricultural wage and salary workers BS cs icin nin 
a aig F; 4 . : ntertainment and recreation 
participating in employer-provided retirement SGMIGGS hes en 26 _ 25 
plans, by age, sex, race, and Hispanic origin, Professional services = 56 76 54 
February 1997 Hospitals <a. ee 72 72 72 
Hispanic Health services, except 
Age and sex Total | White | Black eon ROSAS: ioc. oc ce ecrereeceeenan 42 = 41 
Educational services .......... 74 95 69 
Social Services ..............:00 26 _ 24 
Both sexes Other professional services 60 _ 60 
Total, 16 years and older ........... 50 51 45 28 Government WOrkeTs ........0cccccceeseeeeees 87 93 83 
16 to 19 years 11 11 8 7 BOOT 56 tet accncutpeonncet auc theres 88 95 85 
20 to 24 years 22 22 21 14 Sigteand local erence ees 87 93 82 
25 years and older..............:.++. 54 65 49 32 
25 t0 34 YOALS ...csceeesseeseessnsees 46 47 40 27 aide ' 
35 to 44 years... 57 58 53 34 Estimates shown in this table for union and nonunion workers combined 
45 to 54 years... 60 61 56 36 may differ slightly from estimates shown in other tables for full-time wage and 
55 tO 64 YOALS .ccscsssssssssssseveees 60 60 58 36 Salary workers because of differences in the way survey responses are 
65 years and Older .....ce..-ee0000 40 A ete Sa weighted. Questions on union membership are asked of approximately one- 
quarter of the CPS sample each month, whereas most other questions are 
Men asked of the full sample. Estimates in this table were tabulated using quarter- 

Total, 16 years and older .......... 51 52 46 28 sample weights and therefore may differ slightly from estimates shown in other 

1610 19 YOAMS ..sccsesssssseseeeessssees 13 12 = 10 tables in this article that were tabulated using full-sample weights. 

OHO'ZA VOANSG srccarecsoctcscancscccves 21 22 20 13 Note: Dash indicates fewer than 300,000 workers. 

25 years and Older ............000 55 56 50 31 

25 tO 34 YOALS vevcesessessssssssve000 46 47 42 26 Source: Current Population Survey, February 1997. 
35 to 44 years .... 58 59 53 32 
45 to 54 years... 63 64 56 37 
5S t0:O4 Oars ais dhvaresiedeninceesn 62 64 59 37 , , 
65 years and older ............... 43 43 saa sli One key feature of retirement plans is the type of plan. Broadly 
mie speaking, there are two types of retirement plans: defined-ben- 
Total, 16 years and older «......... 48 49 45 29 efit and defined-contribution plans. Defined-benefit plans le- 
a i Ws ol ie spamasicial a fe io gally obligate employers to pay retirees an annuity that is based 
25 years and Older .....c.eeee...... 52 53 49 33 on a specified formula. The size of the benefit usually depends 
- oe ro a = re on the retiree’s preretirement salary and number of years of 
45 to 54 years 56 56 55 33 service with the employer. The employer is responsible for 
55 to 64 years 56 55 58 34 maki ibuti i ; : D 
ee ee oe ee si aking contributions to the pension fund, investing the fund’s 
assets, and paying benefits. The employer also bears the risk if 
Note: Dash indicates fewer than 75,000 workers. investments perform poorly. 
Source: Current Population Survey, February 1997. Defined-contribution plans typically specify how much an . ; 
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employer has agreed to contribute to each employed participant’s 
individual account, but do not stipulate the amount of benefits 
that will be paid during retirement. Many defined-contribu- 
tion plans also permit employees to contribute to their accounts, 
often on a tax-deferred basis. The size of the benefit each par- 
ticipant receives during retirement depends on the amount the 
employer and employee contributed to the plan and the invest- 
ment earnings on the contributions. There are several types of 
defined-contribution plans, including tax-deferred 401(k), 
403(b), and Section 457 plans, which are named after the sec- 
tions of the U.S. Internal Revenue Code that permit them to be 
established. Other types of defined-contribution plans include 
deferred profit-sharing plans, money purchase pension plans, 
employee stock ownership plans, and stock bonus plans. 

EBS estimates of retirement plan coverage show that 42 per- 
cent of full-time workers are covered by a defined-benefit plan, 
compared with 39 percent by a defined-contribution plan. Fif- 
teen percent participate in both types of plans. Nearly all State 
and local government workers with retirement coverage partici- 
pate in a defined-benefit plan. Unionized workers in the private 
sector are much more likely to participate in a defined-benefit 
plan than in a defined-contribution plan. (See table 11.) _ 

There is some doubt concerning whether respondents to 
household surveys such as the cps are able to provide informa- 
tion on the types of retirement plans they participate in as accu- 
rately as respondents to establishment surveys. A look at the data 
suggests that cps responses in this regard are not without prob- 
lems. In the April 1993 cps, 53 percent of private-sector retire- 
ment plan participants (full and part time combined) reported 
that they were participating in a defined-benefit plan, 46 percent 
responded that they were in an “individual account” or defined- 
contribution plan, 7 percent said that they participated in some 
“other” type of plan, and 12 percent did not know the type of 
plan they were in. (The sum of these percentages is greater than 
100, because some workers participate in more than one type of 
plan.) By comparison, estimates from the EBs show that 55 per- 
cent of private-sector retirement plan participants in 1994-95 
were in a defined-benefit plan, a figure similar to the 53 percent 
estimated from the April 1993 cps. For defined-contribution plans, 
however, estimates from the two surveys differ widely. Accord- 
ing to the EBs, 73 percent of private-sector retirement plan par- 
ticipants were in a defined-contribution plan, a considerably 
higher proportion than the cps estimate (46 percent). 

The large discrepancy in the estimated proportions par- 
ticipating in defined-contribution retirement plans signals one 
problem with the cps responses, but there also are several other 
problems. First, under Internal Revenue Service regulations, 
all retirement plans are either defined-benefit or defined-con- 
tribution plans; there is no “other” plan type. The implausible 
“other” responses, along with the proportion of participants 
who did not know the type of plan they were in, compose 
nearly a fifth of the cps respondents who participated in em- 
ployer-provided retirement plans in April 1993. These prob- 


ub 


lems raise doubts about the reliability of cps information on 
the types of retirement plans in which workers participate. Some 
CPs respondents may not have sufficient knowledge of employee 
benefit plans and terminology to provide detailed information 
about their provisions. And the problem may be more acute 
with proxy responses. 

Using brochures obtained from establishments, the EBS as- 
certains a variety of details about retirement plans. This infor- 
mation is nearly impossible to obtain in the cps. EBs data on the 
details of these plans are available from a variety of BLS pub- 
lications.*° Among such details are the following: 


¢ age and service eligibility requirements for retirement 

¢ formulas used to determine the payments retirees receive 
from defined-benefit plans 

¢ how defined-benefit plan payments are coordinated with 
Social Security payments 

¢ eligibility and benefit levels for disability retirement 

* payments to survivors after the employee’s or retiree’s 
death 

e increases in postretirement benefits 

¢ specific types of defined-contribution plans, such as sav- 
ings and thrift, deferred profit-sharing, or stock plans 

¢ methods used to determine the amount of employer con- 
tributions to defined-contribution plans 

¢ vesting schedules that determine how much employees 
can receive from defined-benefit or defined-contribu- 
tion plans if they leave the employer before retirement 


As described earlier, the BLs National Compensation Survey 
that is currently being developed will link information on plan 
participation and characteristics with data on employer costs. 
Such cost information currently is provided in the series on 
Employer Costs for Employee Compensation.” 


Tax-deferred retirement plans. Despite the problems with the 
cps data on participation in defined-benefit and defined-con- 
tribution retirement plans, the questions in the April 1993 
supplement that asked specifically about participation in tax- 
deferred retirement plans may provide useful information. Re- 
spondents may know more about these tax-deferred plans be- 
cause, unlike determining their participation in many other types 
of retirement plans, workers must actively choose whether to 
participate in tax-deferred retirement plans and how much to 
contribute to them. Workers who participate in such plans also 
frequently are reminded of their participation because their 
pay stubs may indicate the amount deducted from their pay 
and invested in the tax-deferred plan. Many plan participants 
also receive monthly, quarterly, or annual financial statements 
that indicate how much money is in their account, as well as 
the amount of contributions and investment performance since 
the previous statement. The first four cps questions on tax- 
deferred retirement plans read as follows (the first question 
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was presented earlier in this article): 


1. Some retirement plans allow workers to make tax-de- 
ferred contributions to the plan. For example, you might choose 
to have your employer put part of your salary into a retirement 
account, and then you don’t pay income taxes on this money 
until you take it out or retire. These plans are called by different 
names, including 401(k) plans, pre-tax plans, salary reduction 
plans, and 403(b) plans. Do you participate in a plan like this? 


Yes oO (Go to 3.) 
No S (Go to 2.) 
Don’t know O 


2. Does your employer offer you a plan like this? 


NES O (Go to 4.) 
No S 
Don’t know oe) 


3. | Approximately what percent of your gross pay will 
you contribute to the plan this year? 


% O (Go to 4.) 
Don’t know O 
Refused oS 


4. If you were to contribute $100 to this plan, how much 
would your employer contribute? 


$ 


O 

Nothing Oo 
Would contribute something, 

but don’t know how much © 

Contribution rate varies O 

Don’t know oO 


The first question provides information on the number of 
workers who participate in tax-deferred retirement plans. As 
table 12 shows, 28 percent of full-time, private-sector, nonag- 
ricultural wage and salary workers participated in a tax-de- 
ferred retirement plan in April 1993, according to the cps. The 
comparable Ess estimate for 1994—95 is 38 percent. As with 
the estimates on participation in all types of retirement plans, 
the cps estimate for participation in tax-deferred plans is con- 
siderably lower than the EBs estimate. Again, it is not clear 
why this difference occurs, although one could speculate that 
employers are better able to provide accurate information on 
participation in retirement plans than are workers or their proxy 
respondents. 

In conjunction with the first cps question on tax-deferred 
retirement plans, the second question provides information 
on the number of workers who are eligible to participate ina 
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plan, regardless of whether they actually contribute to it. To- 
gether, these two questions can be used to determine the pro- 


portion of eligible workers who choose to contribute to a plan. 


The Ess, by comparison, does not provide a direct measure of 
workers who are eligible to participate.** According to the 
cps, 40 percent of full-time, private-sector, nonagricultural 
wage and salary workers were eligible to participate in a tax- 
deferred retirement plan in April 1993, and of those eligible, 
68 percent actually chose to contribute to the plan. Readers 
should keep in mind that the cps estimate of eligible workers 
may have its flaws, because some respondents—especially 
proxies—may not be aware that a worker is eligible for a plan 
if he or she does not actually contribute to it. Thus, the cps 
may understate eligibility even more than it appears to under- 
state participation. Nevertheless, it is useful for employers, 
public policymakers, and others to have some measure of how 
many workers who were offered a tax-deferred retirement plan 
take advantage of the opportunity to invest in it. 

The third cps question on tax-deferred retirement plans pro- 
vides information on the percentage of pay that participants con- 
tributed to the plan. Among full-time participants in April 1993, 
only 73 percent responded with the percentage of their pay that 
they contributed to the plan; the remaining 27 percent either did 
not know the percentage or did not respond. There is no way to 
verify the accuracy of the responses of participants who did re- 
spond with a percentage, but some undoubtedly are inaccurate, 
especially when obtained from proxies. The EBs used to include 
a question on the average percentage of pay that all participants 
in an establishment contributed to their tax-deferred retirement 
plan. As with the cps question, the nonresponse rate was high, 
and many of the responses that employers provided may not 
have been accurate. Apparently, many employers did not have 
the information organized in a way that would enable them to 
provide an accurate response easily. Because of these prob- 
lems, the question was eliminated from the EBs. 

The fourth cps question on tax-deferred retirement plans 
asks whether employers supplement employee contributions 
and, if so, the amount of the employer contribution. As shown 
in table 12, 68 percent of full-time plan participants received a 
contribution from their employer, according to the April 1993 
cps. The estimate from the 1994—95 gps, by comparison, was 
85 percent. Many cps respondents may not be familiar with 
the details concerning contributions to a plan from their em- 
ployers, whereas the documentation that establishments pro- 
vide to Eps data collectors usually describes in detail whether 
and how much the employer contributes to a plan. This dispar- 
ity suggests that the EBs information on employer contribu- 
tions is more accurate than that of the cps. 


Linked surveys 


It is clearly beneficial for researchers, policymakers, and oth-. 
ers to have information on the relationship between participa- _ 


| Table 10.| it cps estimates of the number and percent of 


full-time, private-sector, nonagricultural wage 
and salary workers participating in employer- 
provided retirement plans, by occupation, 
February 1997 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Participating in 
retirement plan 
Occupation oot d uh 
empicye Number | Percent 
Total, 16 years and older........ 74,677 37,206 50 
Managerial and professional 
SDOGIANY eres cee ay cov ccthtes sep n save esoen 20,867 12,959 62 
Executive, administrative, 
and Managerial ......-:<sc.c.-..esencevs 11,706 6,999 60 
Professional specialty ...............+ 9,161 5,961 65 
Technical, sales, 
and administrative support ......... 21,914 11,234 51 
Technicians and related support .... 2,934 1,716 59 
SAleSOCCUPALONS. ae<sneesseentescseers 8,522 3,889 46 
Administrative support, including 
CIGNA fensscndaseseeemcsaoty aertenaseetoavene 10,458 5,628 54 
Service Occupations ..............2:cc0000 7,362 1,696 756) 
Private household 266 10 4 
Protective service 538 148 28 
Other service occupations ............. 6,558 1,538 23 
Precision production, craft, 
ANGIEpaln Ws... ees: 10,310 4,876 47 
Operators, fabricators, 
ANNA OMENS ececcscteneenes-ctesereenseee 13,928 6,390 46 
Machine operators, assemblers, 
NIGMS PEClONS en creence testes -avencse= 7,145 3,515 49 
Transportation and material 
BTM OVING Breese ste. eo zecosssotetonteuntoreees 3,710 1,720 46 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, 
helpers, and laborers ................. 3,074 1,156 38 
Farming, forestry, and fishing........... 296 51 17 
Source: Current Population Survey, February 1997. 


tion in employee benefit plans and the sex, age, race, marital 
status, and other demographic characteristics of workers. De- 
mographic information is best obtained from household sur- 
veys like the cps. As the previous sections have shown, how- 
ever, the cps is not as well suited as the EBs to provide accurate 
information on employee benefits. Accordingly, rather than 
asking household respondents to provide information on em- 
ployee benefits and asking employers to provide demographic 
information, it may be preferable to ask each source for the 
information that they can provide more accurately. Some re- 
searchers have taken such an approach and developed data 
sources that combine information obtained from both employ- 
ers and their workers. The development of these linked em- 
ployer-employee data sets has increased in the United States 
in recent years, although some other industrialized countries 
are more advanced than the United States in that regard. In- 
deed, a May 1998 conference on linked employer-employee 
data, held in Washington, pc, attracted social scientists and 
statisticians from more than 20 countries.” 

Linked employer-employee data sets take a variety of 
forms. Some involve linking existing household survey data 
with existing administrative or survey data from establish- 
ments. Other data sets have been designed specifically to col- 
lect information from employers as well as employees. The 


administrators of such surveys may sample and gather infor- 
mation from establishments and subsequently ask questions 
of a sample of employees within those establishments. The 
1995 Bis Survey of Employer-Provided Training (sepT95) was 
designed in this way.*° A 1993 survey sponsored by the W. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Employment Research used the same ap- 
proach to obtain information from employers and workers 
regarding on-the-job training, wages, schooling, experience, 
and employee benefits.*! 

An alternative approach to designing linked surveys is to 
sample households and ask the individuals in them to provide 
information about themselves, along with the names, addresses, 
and telephone numbers of their employers. With the consent 
of the employees, data collectors then contact the employers 
and gather additional information from them. The Bis National 
Longitudinal Surveys (NLS) have used this approach in a num- 
ber of instances. Recently, information on participation in re- 


| Table 11. | EBs estimates of the percent of full-time, 
nonagricultural employees participating in 
employer-provided retirement plans, 1994-95 
haracteristi Defined| Defined 
Sermo Total | benefit | contribution 
Total, private sector and State 

and local government, 

1994 =O OM eee rasiertadesccteovelcecoes 66 42 39 
White-collar occupations ...............00+ 73 46 44 
Blue-collar occupations. ................0 62 38 38 
Service Occupations .............:eeeeeeees 47 35 19 
UIT Ae Setactavece nants sa coslascoeeereate sane 89 84 23 
NONUNION ,essdezee. coves deere dececyeeveutenzaeees 60 32 42 
Goods-producing industries ............... 70 45 48 
Service-producing industries .............. 64 41 35 

Private sector, 1994-95 ...............:.00+000 60 33 44 
White-collar occupations .............0:+ 67 35 53 
Blue-collar occupations .............:.see 60 35 40 
Service OCCUPATIONS ............scceeeeeeeees 35 21 21 
MOMS. 2 eee RE Serer eee 86 78 36 
INOMUNI OMe siec cet icesceseesase nvr eecesecereen 56 26 46 
Goods-producing industries ............... 70 45 48 
Service-producing industries .............. 56 28 42 
Medium and large establishments, 

NGOS oickos 20 Dos acs bassupeis Rec nastenenneveneasas 80 52 55 
Small establishments, 1994 ................ 42 15 34 

State and local government, 1994 ........ 95 91 9 

White-collar OCCUpatIONS ............eeeeee , 95 91 9 
Blue-collar occupations ........... RENTS 95 91 9 
Service OCCUPATIONS ...............:. scene 93 90 9 
WOM ees pcetaee ae et ae eee cgi sae acttanresensey 93 94 4 
NOWUFIOMN sie. evesteecet-cet-cccrescasetpacnce- sours 96 88 13 
Goods-producing industries ............... 99 80 20 
Service-producing industries .............. 95 91 9 

Note: Medium and large establishments are those with 100 or more 
workers. Small establishments have fewer than 100 workers. 
Source: Employee Benefits Survey, 1994-95. 
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{Numbers in thousands} 


i -ti i “ Itural wage and salary 
cps and ess estimates of the number and percent of full-time, private sector, nonagricu 
workers participating in employer-provided tax-deferred detined-contribution retirement plans, selected years 


Employee Benefits Survey 
Current 
: ion 
Participation in tax-deferred retirement plan Medium and large Small Afaineapt - 
Total, 1994-95 establishments, establishments, 1993 
1995 1994 
= T 
Total OMPOVESS See aaes ta. ceccnce sons svdectess on emeedsbnedevencoes 69,284 33,374 35,910 68,874 
Participate in tax-deferred plans ...........sseeeereees 26,288 18,250 8,038 ee 
With employer Contributions ..............eecseeeeeeeereees 22,261 15,156 7,105 =e 
No employer Contributions’ ...........2:::ccecseeeeeeenees 4,027 3,094 933 aoe 
Do not participate in tax-deferred plans ..........-..-.-. 42,996 15,124 27,872 ; 
Percentiof eMployees) cre. :..cqncodent edonttvacsdseueveetuersass 100 100 100 = 
Participate in tax-deferred plans 38 55 22 
With employer COntributiOns .............::sseseerceseereees 32 45 20 19 
No employer Contributions '............cccceseseseeeeeeeees 6 9 3 9 
Do not participate in tax-deferred plans ................. 62 45 78 l 72 


’ The Current Population Survey estimate of the number of participants in 
tax-deferred retirement plans who received no employer contributions includes 
participants who explicitly said their accounts received no employer contribu- 
tions, as well as those who refused to answer or did not know whether the 
employer contributed. 


tirement plans was collected from respondents to the NLS Ma- 
ture Women’s survey, and detailed information about the plans 
was subsequently obtained from employers.” 

Linked employer-employee data sets have two primary ob- 
jectives. One objective is to compare how employers and em- 
ployees respond to the same questions, thereby providing re- 
searchers with insight on the accuracy of responses to their 
surveys. A 1983 study, for example, examined two different 
linked data sets that included information from employers and 
their workers on the employers’ industries, the workers’ oc- 
cupations, coverage under a union contract, weekly hours 
worked, and wages.** 

Another, more common, objective of linked data sets is to 
obtain the kinds of information from employers and employ- 
ees that each can provide more easily and accurately. Ideally, 
the resulting data set could afford more accurate information 
without having to ask household or establishment respondents 
questions that they are not well equipped to answer. In addi- 
tion to improving accuracy and reducing the burden on re- 
spondents—by asking individuals and establishments only 
those questions they can most easily and accurately answer— 
linked data sets also provide researchers and policymakers with 
insights into the interactions between employers and workers. 
Information on these interactions can be useful for investigat- 
ing a variety of research questions, such as how employers 
and workers negotiate pay rates.** Employer-employee inter- 
actions cannot be measured using traditional household or es- 
tablishment data sources alone. 

Linked data sets have their advantages over traditional 
household and establishment information sources, but they also 
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Note: Medium and large establishments are those with 100 or more work- 
ers. Small establisnments have fewer than 100 workers. 


Source: Employee Benefits Survey, 1994 and 1995; Current Population 
Survey, April 1993. 


have their problems. For example, successfully linking exist- 
ing household and establishment data requires having suffi- 
cient information to identify employers from the one survey 
with household members from the other, but such identifying 
information is not always available or complete. Moreover, 
surveys designed specifically to collect information from em- 
ployers and their workers typically cost more to administer 
than traditional surveys, because employers and employees 
both must be contacted. Accordingly, response rates often are 
lower, because the need to contact both kinds of respondents 
increases the probability that sampled establishments or indi- 
viduals may be unable or unwilling to respond.*> Also, as with 
traditional surveys, linked surveys present concerns about the 
privacy of participants and the confidentiality of their responses. 
And such concerns are heightened in linked surveys because, 
for instance, employees may feel uncomfortable about having 
their employers contacted, and employers likewise may not 
want their employees to be contacted. 


THIS ARTICLE HAS IDENTIFIED SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES that are 
inherent in collecting detailed information on health and 
retirement benefits in the household-based Current Popu- 
lation Survey. The establishment-based Employee Benefits 
Survey provides more accurate information on employee 
benefits, but it is not well suited to providing information 
on workers’ demographic characteristics or, for example, 
health insurance that they receive from sources other than 
their own employers. If the difficulties with linked surveys 


regarding cost, response rates, and confidentiality can be _ 
resolved, such a survey design may enable researchers to . 


combine the best attributes of household and establishment 
data sources to obtain more accurate and useful information 


Notes 


on employee benefits. No such linkage is planned by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics at this time, however. c 


' For a more complete discussion of the elements of job quality, includ- 
ing employee benefits, see Joseph R. Meisenheimer II, “The services indus- 
try in the ‘good’ versus ‘bad’ jobs debate,” Monthly Labor Review, February 
1998, pp. 22-47. 


* Employer Costs for Employee Compensation—March 1999, usp. 99— 
173 (U.S. Department of Labor, June 24, 1999). 


* See, for example, Sylvester Schieber and John Shoven, eds. Public 
Policy Toward Pensions (Cambridge, MA, mir Press, 1997). 


“The importance of having accurate information to develop public policy 
on health care is discussed by Linda T. Bilheimer and Robert D. Reischauer 
in “Confessions of the estimators: Numbers and health reform,” Health Af- 
fairs, Spring 1995, pp. 37-55. 


> For more information on the National Compensation Survey, see Harriet 
G. Weinstein, “Overview of the ncs: Summer 1998,” Compensation and Work- 
ing Conditions, Summer 1998, pp. 41-44. 


° All of these supplements included questions on employer-provided 
health and retirement benefits. The May 1988 and April 1993 supplements 
also included questions on short- and long-term disability benefits, which 
are not analyzed in this article. 


7 The March supplement to the cps has included questions on health 
insurance coverage since 1980. These questions focus on coverage from all 
sources and have provided less reliable information than the supplements on 
employer-provided health insurance benefits. See Mark C. Berger, Dan A. 
Black, and Frank A. Scott, “How Well Do We Measure Employer-Provided 
Health Insurance Coverage?” Contemporary Economic Policy, July 1998, 
pp. 356-67. 


8 Information on educational levels also appears to be more easily ob- 
tained from household surveys than from establishment sources. Informa- 
tion on educational attainment is available each month from the cps, and 
estimates are published in the monthly news release, The Employment Situ- 
ation, and in the Bis publication, Employment and Earnings. 


Bis recently asked employers in four metropolitan areas to provide in- 
formation on educational attainment in test studies of the National Com- 
pensation Survey. These tests showed that employers were unable to pro- 
vide information on educational attainment for 7 in 10 workers. Although 
it may surprise some readers that employers so often were unable to pro- 
vide information about the educational attainment of their workers, it is 
important to remember that employers may not always find such informa- 
tion relevant. For example, many service and laborer occupations do not 
require academic credentials to perform the job adequately. Even in spe- 
cialized trades like plumbing and carpentry, work experience in the occu- 
pation is far more relevant to employers than is educational attainment. 
See John E. Buckley, “Collecting Data on Human Capital Variables,” Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions, Fall 1998, pp. 29-31. 


° In addition to the employment estimates from the cps, employment 
estimates also are available from the BLs Current Employment Statistics (CEs) 
program, a monthly survey of nonfarm establishments that obtains informa- 
tion on employment, hours, and earnings by industry. To illustrate the differ- 
ences that can occur between cps and ces employment estimates for detailed 
industries, consider the personnel supply services industry, which consists 
largely of firms that provide temporary employees to establishments in other 
industries. The 1998 annual average employment level estimated from the 
cps for this industry was about | million. The employment estimate from the 
CES program was 3.2 million. In part, this large discrepancy stems from the 
different treatment of multiple jobholders in each survey. Persons who are 
paid by more than one “temporary-help” or “staffing” firm during a survey 
reference period are counted only once in the cps; in the ces program, these 


individuals are counted in the employment records of each staffing firm for 
which they worked. A larger part of the discrepancy probably results from 
the different way in which the industry is reported in the two surveys. Many 
cps respondents may report the industry of the client to which a temporary 
worker was assigned, rather than that of the staffing firm which provided 
the worker to the client. By comparison, respondents to the CEs program 
report the industry of the establishment that pays the worker—that is, the 
staffing firm. Thus, if one wants to know how many people are employed 
in the personnel supply services industry, establishment data are a more 
reliable source of information than the cps. 


'© This does not, of course, imply that proxy responses are always unre- 
liable. In fact, for many important items in the cps, such as a person’s em- 
ployment or unemployment status, proxy responses may be as reliable as 
self-responses, at least when an adult respondent answers questions about 
the labor force activity of another adult in the household. Assessing the 
accuracy of a response is more ambiguous when the response is from an 
adult who is answering questions about the labor force activity of youths in 
the household. For a more detailed discussion of proxy responses in the 
cps, see Brian A. Kojetin and Judith M. Tanur, “Proxies for Youths and 
Adults: Communication and Reports of Job Search,” 1996 Proceedings of 
the Section on Survey Research Methods, vol. | (Alexandria, va, American 
Statistical Association, 1997), pp. 254-59. See also Norman Bowers, “Youth 
labor force activity: alternative surveys compared,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, March 1981, pp. 3-17. Without proxy responses, the cps would cost 
far more to administer because cps interviewers typically would have to 
contact sampled households several times to obtain information from each 
resident of the household. The only alternative to using proxy responses or 
incurring higher costs would be to obtain no information at all for some 
household residents. 


"In addition to health insurance and retirement plan provisions, the 
EBS compiles data on employee work schedules, paid leave, disability ben- 
efits, life insurance, flexible benefits plans, and reimbursement accounts, 
as well as a variety of emerging benefits. 


'2 The April 1972 cps supplement was a mail survey that examined the 
benefits coverage of full-time workers. Data on retirement benefits were 
examined in Walter W. Kolodrubetz and Donald M. Landay, “Coverage 
and Vesting of Full-Time Employees Under Private Retirement Plans,” 
Social Security Bulletin, November 1973. Health benefits data from the 
April 1972 cps supplement were not analyzed in that article. 


'3 Retirement plan coverage rates from 1972 to 1993 were published in 
Pension and Health Benefits of American Workers: New Findings from 
the April 1993 Current Population Survey (U.S. Department of Labor, 
Social Security Administration, Small Business Administration, and Pen- 
sion Benefit Guaranty Corporation, 1994). 


‘4 The EBS measures, among other things, employee benefit programs 
sponsored by employers who pay some share of the costs. 


'S The high nonresponse rate on this question partly reflects some proxy 
respondents’ lack of knowledge about health plan options of other house- 
hold members. : 


‘6 Databook on Employee Benefits, 4th ed. (Washington, pc, Employee 
Benefit Research Institute, 1997), p. 301. 


” The Eps and the cps define union membership differently. In the EBs, 
the establishment identifies the number of workers in union occupations. 
Those occupations fulfill the following requirements: a labor organization 
must be recognized as the bargaining agent for all workers in the occupa- 
tion; wage and salary rates are determined through collective bargaining 
and negotiations; and settlement terms, which must include earnings pro- 
visions and may include benefit provisions, are embodied in a signed, 
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mutually binding collective bargaining agreement. In the cps, union mem- 
bers are respondents who replied affirmatively to the question, “On this 
job, (is/are) (name/you) a member of a labor union or of an employee asso- 
ciation similar to a union?” 


'8 The cps sample currently includes 50,000 households each month. 
The 1995 Employee Benefits Survey of Medium and Large Private Estab- 
lishments sampled 3,462 nonagricultural establishments with 100 or more 
workers. The 1994 Employee Benefits Survey of Small Private Establish- 
ments sampled 2,135 nonagricultural establishments with fewer than 100 
employees. The 1994 Employee Benefits Survey of State and Local Gov- 
ernments sampled 860 government establishments. 


'° An establishment is an economic unit—such as a factory, a mine, a 
store, or an office—that produces goods or provides services, typically in a 
single physical location. An establishment is distinct from a firm, which may 
be in a single physical location or may include multiple establishments at dif- 
ferent locations. The EBs samples are drawn from a list of establishments, not 
firms, and readers should be aware that some participants in the survey of 
small establishments may in fact be a part of large firms. 


20 See, for example, Employee Benefits in Medium and Large Private 
Establishments, 1995, Bulletin 2496 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 
1998); Employee Benefits in Small Private Establishments, 1994, Bulletin 
2475 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 1996); and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments, 1994, Bulletin 2477 (Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, May 1996). 


21 The Employer Costs for Employee Compensation series provides 
estimates by industry and major occupational group, as well as by bargain- 
ing status, region, and establishment size. Not surprisingly, the groups with 
the highest employer costs for health insurance mirror those categories with 
the higher participation rates. The data on incidence of participation that 
will be produced annually from the National Compensation Survey will be 
based on a sample that is about double the current ess sample. This should 
enable the Bureau to publish additional geographic, industrial, occupa- 
tional, and other detailed information and allow for an analysis of the link 
between plan participation and cost. (See Employer Costs for Employee 
Compensation—March 1999, cited in note 2.) 


2 Section 401(k) of the Internal Revenue Code authorizes private-sec- 
tor, profitmaking firms (and some nonprofit organizations) to offer tax- 
deferred retirement plans for their workers. Section 403(b) authorizes such 
retirement plans for nonprofit organizations, and Section 457 authorizes 
plans for employees of State and local governments. Some tax-deferred 
retirement plans are funded solely by employee contributions, and that might 
explain why some respondents answered “no” to either of the first two 
questions about participation in retirement plans and subsequently answered 
“yes” to the question on participation in a tax-deferred retirement plan. 
When answering the first two questions, some respondents may not have 
considered tax-deferred plans that were sponsored, but not funded, by their 
employers. When, later in the supplement, these respondents were asked 
whether they had the option to contribute money to a plan on a tax-de- 
ferred basis, they correctly answered affirmatively. Even if a tax-deferred 
retirement plan does not receive employer funding, it still benefits employ- 
ees because the employer provides a convenient vehicle through which 
employees can invest for retirement. More importantly, if the employer 
had not established the plan and employees instead invested their money 
in an after-tax mutual fund or savings account, their contributions would 
be subject to taxation at the time they were made, and their investment 
earnings would be subject to taxation at the time they were earned. Under 
an employer-provided plan, employees could defer paying taxes on their 
contributions and earnings until retirement. Even for employees who are 
eligible to invest in pretax individual retirement accounts at banks or other 
financial institutions, the limit on how much they can invest each year is 
much lower than under an employer-provided plan. 


* Administrative figures from the Office of Personnel Management 


indicate that about 96 percent of Federal employees participated in either 
the Civil Service Retirement System or the Federal Employees Retirement 
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System in 1997. The considerably lower cps estimate of 88-percent partici- 
pation among Federal employees may result from a variety of possible re- 
sponse errors in that survey. For example, some cps respondents may not 
be aware of a household member’s participation in a Federal employee 
retirement plan. Another possibility is that some noncovered workers em- 
ployed by a private-sector contractor to the Federal Government may be 
classified incorrectly as Federal employees. 


24 The February 1995 and 1997 supplements did not include questions 
on plan characteristics. 


25 For detailed descriptions of the various types of plans and the calcu- 
lation of benefits, see Ann C. Foster, “Factors Affecting Employer-pro- 
vided Retirement Benefits,” Compensation and Working Conditions, Winter 
1998, pp. 10-17. See also William J. Wiatrowski, “Factors affecting retire- 
ment income,” Monthly Labor Review, March 1993, pp. 25-35. 


26 See note 20 for references. 


27 A comparison of EBs data with data from the Employer Costs for 
Employee Compensation series indicates that employer expenditures for 
retirement plans are higher in groups for which coverage is more common. 
In the private sector, employer expenditures were higher for union work- 
ers, full-time workers in goods-producing industries, and workers in larger 
establishments (500 or more employees). Expenditures for union workers’ 
defined-benefit plans were greater than those for their defined-contribu- 
tion plans. Similarly, employer costs in larger establishments were higher 
for defined-benefit plans than for defined-contribution plans. Ultimately, 
the redesigned National Compensation Survey will provide data that will 
enable researchers to analyze more rigorously the relationship between 
employer costs and employee participation for a variety of employee ben- 
efits. See Harriet G. Weinstein, “Linking Retirement Plan Measures,” Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions, Spring 1998, pp. 52-55. 


8 For a discussion of how the EBs estimates a worker’s eligibility for, 
and participation in, a retirement plan, see William J. Wiatrowski, “Count- 
ing the Incidence of Employee Benefits,” Compensation and Working Con- 
ditions, June 1996, pp. 10-18. 


*? For additional information on the conference and on the major issues 
regarding linked data, see the series of reports in the July 1998 Monthly 
Labor Review, pp. 48-60. 


*° Harley Frazis, Maury Gittleman, Michael Horrigan, and Mary Joyce, 
“Results from the 1995 Survey of Employer-Provided Training,” Monthly 
Labor Review, June 1998, pp. 3-13. 


*! Mark C. Berger, Dan A. Black, and Frank A. Scott, “How Well Do 
We Measure Employer-Provided Health Insurance Coverage?” Contempo- 
rary Economic Policy, July 1998, pp. 356-67. 


* Alan L. Gustman and Thomas L. Steinmeier, Employer Provided 
Pension Data in the nts Mature Women’s Survey and in the Health and 
Retirement Study, NBER Working Paper no. 7174, (Cambridge, ma, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc.), June 1999. 


** Wesley Mellow and Hal Sider, “Accuracy of Response in Labor Mar- 
ket Surveys: Evidence and Implications,” Journal of Labor Economics, 
October 1983, pp. 331—44. One data set used in the study included infor- 
mation from the January 1977 cps, linked with information collected from 
the employers of crs participants. The other data set matched information 
collected from workers and employers interviewed in the Employment Op- 
portunity Pilot Project Survey. 


4 See, for example, Ioannis Theodossiou, “Promotions, Job Seniority, 
and Product Demand Effects on Earnings,” Oxford Economic Papers, July 
1996, pp. 456-72. See also Robert F. Elliot and Robert Sandy, “Adam Smith 
may have been right after all: A new approach to the analysis of compen- 
sating differentials,” Economics Letters, Apr. 9, 1998, pp. 127-31. 


** Low response rates occurred in the 1995 BLs Survey of Employer- 
Provided Training and in the 1993 survey sponsored by the W. E. Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research. (See the articles cited earlier in notes 
30 and 31, respectively.) 
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Earnings and Employment 


Earnings and employment 


trends in the 1990s 


Robust employment growth in high- and low-paying 
Job categories was not accompanied by large wage gains; 
there was no apparent increase in overall earnings 


dispersion during the 1990s 


, ' arnings have long been considered an 
3 important measure of one’s economic 
| .«é well-being, and it is widely accepted that 
increased earnings over time result in improved 
living standards. In the United States, real earn- 
ings rose sharply for several decades after World 
War II, but the trend slowed abruptly during the 
1970s. Although the picture during the 1980s and 
much of the 1990s is less clear because of dif- 
ferent patterns among the major earnings meas- 
ures, it is safe to say that there was compara- 
tively little real wage growth during that period.' 
In recent years, however, workers’ real earnings 
have been on the rise. 

The stagnation in real earnings for much of 
the 1990s stands in marked contrast to the con- 
siderable growth in employment during that dec- 
ade. As of December 1999, the end of the period 
examined in this article, the current economic ex- 
pansion had lasted almost 9 years.’ During that 
period, total employment, as measured by the 
Current Population Survey (cps), grew by more 
than 16'/ million.’ 

Previous research, using data from the cps, 
showed that employment growth during the first 
half of the 1990s was concentrated in both rela- 
tively higher paying and relatively lower paying 
job categories, with a decline in the number of 
jobs paying midlevel wages.* That same research 
supported the notion that there was a trend to- 
ward “polarization” in employment growth. 
However, it did not examine the earnings trends 


in the fields associated with those categories, 
nor did it address whether the marked employment 
growth in some of the categories was accompanied 
by wage gains. The analysis presented herein ex- 
tends the earlier work by examining the changes in 
both employment and earnings for all wage and 
salary workers over the 1989-99 period.> Specifi- 
cally, the analysis addresses the following questions: 
What has been the relationship between the change 
in employment and the change in real median 
weekly earnings? In particular, how have earn- 
ings changed in those job categories that posted 
the largest increases in employment? In addition, 
what happened to earnings dispersion during the 
1990s, especially within the high-, middle-, and 
low-paying job categories? 

The findings presented in the sections that fol- 
low suggest that the marked growth in wage and 
salary employment that took place from 1989 to 
1999 in the highest and lowest earnings groups 
was not accompanied by a rapid rise in earnings. 
Earnings indeed rose, but only modestly, for both 
groups. In contrast, both employment and wages 
in the middle earnings group changed relatively 
little over the period. While some specific occu- 
pation-industry categories posted both strong 


_ employment and earnings growth, no significant 


correlation between employment and earnings 
changes was uncovered for the three major earn- 
ings groups. Finally, despite the polarization found 
in employment growth, earnings dispersion 
showed little change over the 1989-99 period.° 
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Overview 


The real median weekly earnings of al! wage and salary work- 
ers showed little change from 1989 to 1996. In 1997, how- 
ever, real earnings rose, and growth continued through 1999. 
As aresult of these increases, there was a slight improvement 
in real earnings (6.9 percent) for the 1989-99 period. (Real 
weekly earnings were adjusted by means of the Consumer 
Price Index research series using current methods (CPI-U-RS; 
see box, this page).’? During those years, wage and salary em- 
ployment grew by 15.5 million, or 15.0 percent, with virtu- 
ally all of the net growth occurring after the 1990-91 reces- 
sion. (See chart 1 and table 1.) It is important to note that the 
bulk of this job growth has been among full-time workers, 
whose share of the net growth over the past 10 years (about 
four-fifths) was in line with their share of total employment in 
1989.8 

As shown in table 1, real median weekly earnings rose in 
professional specialty, sales, and service occupations, but 
changed relatively little among the other major occupational 
groups, such as managers. Together, managers and profession- 
als accounted for three-fifths of the occupational employment 
growth. Workers in sales and service occupations supplied most 
of the remaining net increase in employment. 

Among the major industry groups, real earnings rose in re- 
tail trade, in services, and in the finance, insurance, and real 
estate industry. Real earnings changed relatively little among 
the other major industries. Of the total increase in wage and 
salary employment since 1989, most of the net growth (about 
four-fifths) occurred in services and retail trade. 


Occupations within industries 


Employment matrix. A separate look at employment and 
earnings trends in major occupations and industries provides 
some insight into the nature of job and earnings growth, but 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has made numerous improve- 
ments to the Consumer Price Index (cri) over the past quarter- 
century. While these improvements make the present and future 
CPI more accurate, historical price index series are not adjusted to 
reflect the improvements. Many researchers, however, expressed 
an interest in having a historical series that was measured consist- 
ently over the entire period. Accordingly, the Consumer Price In- 
dex research series using current methods (cri-u-Rs) presents an 
estimate of the cri for all Urban Consumers (cpi-u) from 1978 to 
1998 that incorporates most of the improvements made over that 
time span into the entire series. 

The cpI-u-Rs is in some ways an extension of the cpi-u-Xx1, an 
experimental series that shows what the inflation rate in the cPi-u 
might have been if the current rental-equivalence method of meas- 
uring the cost of homeownership had been in place prior to 1983. 
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The Bureau of Labor Statistics statement on the use of the CPI-U-RS 


an examination of the changes for occupations within indus- 
tries presents a more complete picture. For example, the fast- 
growing services industry pays about the same as the median 
for all industries, but encompasses a wide array of occupa- 
tions, some of which are associated with low wages, some 
with relatively high wages.’ The disaggregation of an indus- 
try by occupation allows one to determine, in much greater 
detail than at the aggregate level, which pieces of the industry 
are contributing to employment or earnings growth. However, 
analyzing the changes in employment and earnings for the 
nine major occupations crossed by the 10 major industries 
(yielding 90 data series) can be quite cumbersome. To sim- 
plify such an analysis, the data series were ordered into a more 
manageable format. 

First, following the methods employed earlier by Ilg, the 
occupation-industry categories were ranked in descending or- 
der by their median weekly earnings in 1988. The categories 
were then classified into three groups—highest, middle, and 
lowest earnings—each of which accounted for approximately 
one-third of total employment in 1988.'° The data for the 90 
individual occupation-industry categories were then sorted into 
the three earnings groups. Table 2 displays the employment 
and real median weekly earnings figures for the individual 
categories and the overall figures for each of the three earn- 
ings groups for the years 1989 and 1999." 


Highest earnings group. From 1989 to 1999, employment in 
the highest earnings group increased by 9.7 million, or about 
27 percent—the most of the three earnings groups. Real me- 
dian weekly earnings for the highest group showed only mod- 
est improvement. By 1999, real median weekly earnings in 
this group had risen by 6.3 percent, to $728 per week. 

As the U.S. economy moved out of the recession of the 
early 1990s and employment expanded, job growth in the high- 
est earnings group accelerated, and strong growth continued 
through 1999, In contrast, real median weekly earnings for the 


The cpl-u-Rs has some limitations. First, most estimates 
are based on BLs research covering a short period of time and 
extrapolated to a longer period. Therefore, there is consider- 
able uncertainty surrounding the magnitude of the adjustments. 
Second, there have been several improvements in the cri not 
incorporated into the crI-u-Rs, either because they do not rep- 
resent changes in methodology, because they had negligible 
impacts on the cpi’s growth rate, or because it was impossible 
to systematically estimate the impacts of the new methods in 
past years. 


Nonetheless, the cpi-u-Rs can serve as a valuable proxy for 
researchers needing a historical estimate of inflation using cur- 
rent (1999) methods. The direct adjustment of individual cpr in- 
dex series makes this the most detailed and systematic estimate 
available of a consistent cpr series. 


|Table. 1. | Employment and median weekly earnings of wage and salary workers, by occupation and industry, 1989 and 1999 
{Numbers in thousands] 
| 
Employment Median weekly earnings in 
constant 1999 dollars! 
Occupation and Industry 
Change? Change? 
1989 | 1999 1989 1999 
| Number Percent Number Percent 
— le 4 aL 
Occupation 

SU OU Ae ont se cca Ree coe se aopnck coess 103,480 118,963 15,483 15.0 $447 $478 $31 6.9 
Executive, administrative, 

ANCHE AC OTA zcem o. ecesseeeacec=ceeveece Mises 11,950 16,000 4,050 33.9 728 760 32 4.4 
Professional specialty .................scccsesseee 13,408 18,693 5,285 39.4 688 735 47 6.8 
Technicians and related support .............. 33511 4,188 677 19.3 574 578 4 7 
SAlCSOCCUPATIOMS 2. eeecace ueniteaecsscdbacscenes 11,354 13,451 2,097 18.5 352 387 35 9.9 
Administrative support, including clerical . 17,768 17,874 106 6 390 400 10 2.6 
SEMICE OCCUPATIONS ic.....c200--0n.-neeeevesenose0es 14,410 16,829 2,419 16.8 245 273 28 11.4 
Precision production, craft, and repair ..... 11,906 12,474 568 4.8 574 582 8 1.4 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers ........ 17,399 . 17,514 115 eh 392 396 4 1.0 
Farming, forestry, and fishing .................. 1,774 1,940 166 9.4 280 301 21 Ths: 

Industry 

MOtal 5.2%... Seessecsctesseeestneadienstenserdeonres 103,480 118,963 15,483 15.0 447 478 31 6.9 
PAI CUIRULG ee. chtsescce-cteeey-.anceeccssocesss coe ceenes 1,499 1,735 236 15.7 289 307 18 6.2 
NAILIN Geter seccrs tcczaccrcnsaseecscasueacteesdecctacences: 665 534 -131 -19.7 724 731 iv 1.0 
CONSILICTION =. cztsvee rere eee kee Meee eee 5,798 6,747 949 | 16.4 536 525 -11 2.1 
Ma TUTACTUNING 2-5 2e- po. oe eecczrnc2 os raw enevecto ee 20,831 19,408 —1,423 -6.8 528 554 26 4.9 
Transportation and public utilities ............ 7,692 8,944 1,252 16.3 634 619 =—15 -2.4 
Wholesale traderiats<a..:....2igecsiees.--2-0% 3,942 4,586 644 16.3 513 528 15 2.9 
LCE Vez || Neg Yo (= tere Bee aEREC on er ee 17,299 20,185 2,886 16.7 258 289 31 12.0 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ......... 7,045 7,780 735 10.4 494 556 62 12.6 
SS RTVICOS actos coos we haanc toes escen<socetepaen seuosenees 33,133 43,077 9,944 30.0 408 460 52 12.7 
FPUDINCAGIMIMNStFAtiOnN meccc.. 00000 cesttbesceocecnee 5,576 5,966 390 7.0 607 636 29 4.8 

1 Data are restricted to wage and salary workers and exclude the self- 2 Calculated from the rounded estimates shown. 

employed, regardless of whether their businesses are incorporated. The data 
include both full- and part-time workers. The Consumer Price Index research Note: Employment growth was calculated using annual averages for 1989 
series using current methods (cpi-u-RS) was used to convert current dollarsto and 1999. 
constant dollars for 1989. 


group dipped in the mid-1990s, but earnings growth in 1997-— 
99 was strong enough to produce a small gain for the period as 
a whole. (See chart 2.) 

As might be expected, virtually all the high-paying mana- 
gerial and professional occupations are concentrated in this 
group. Employment among managers and professionals in the 
highest earnings group accounted for about two-thirds of total 
employment in the group in 1989, but made up nearly all of 
the net employment increase over the 1989-99 period. Man- 
agers and professionals in the services industry expanded their 
ranks sharply, together accounting for about two-thirds of the 
employment gain in the highest earnings group. The trend in 
their earnings, however, was comparable to that for the overall 
group, declining a bit in the middle of the decade, but more 
than recovering toward the end. While the number of execu- 
tives in construction, manufacturing, and transportation also 
rose substantially from 1989 to 1999, their earnings were little 
changed. (See table 2.) 

Although managers and professionals dominate in the high- 
est earnings group, some other occupations include a large 
number of high-paid workers. For example, precision produc- 
tion workers in manufacturing and transportation accounted 


for a sizable share of employment in the highest earnings group. 
However, employment and earnings for both job categories 
changed little over the 1989-99 period. 

In 1989, full-time workers accounted for slightly more than 
90 percent of employment within the highest earnings group. 
However, full-time workers contributed a somewhat smaller 
share of the net increase in job growth over the 10-year pe- 
riod. This difference reflects the fact that much of the overall 
employment growth occurred among professionals in the serv- 
ices industry, wherein part-time work is more prevalent than it 
is among professionals in other industries. 

No consistent relationship is evident between employment 
and earnings changes in the highest earnings group over the 
1989-99 period. For example, the number of executives in 
services rose sharply, as did their earnings. Yet, at the same 
time, employment among managers in transportation and pub- 
lic utilities also increased, but their earnings were little changed; 
conversely, employment among professionals in construction 
was little changed, but their earnings declined. 

One measure that more systematically identifies the asso- 
ciation between two variables (in this case, employment and 
earnings) is the simple correlation coefficient. To construct 
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salary workers, 1989-99 
Percent 


Percent change in employment and real median weekly earnings of wage and 


Percent 
20 


20 


Employment change 


Real earnings 


l | ! | 5 


5 | | | | | | 
1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 


this measure, we used the percent change in employment for 
each occupation-industry category (weighted by its share of 
total employment in 1989) and the percent change in earnings. 
The correlation coefficient ranges from —1.0 to 1.0, with 1.0 
indicating a perfect positive relationship and —1.0 a perfect 
negative relationship. 

For the highest earnings group, the correlation coefficient 
was 0.29, which, while positive, does not indicate a high de- 
gree of association between changes in employment and 
changes in earnings. (The correlation coefficient for this group 
was not statistically different from zero at the 90-percent con- 
fidence level.) Hence, the strongest growing occupation-in- 
dustry categories in the high-earnings group were not neces- 
sarily associated with the fastest earnings growth. 


Middle earnings group. From 1989 to 1999, employment in 
the middle earnings group edged up, as growth in the second 
half of the period offset losses during the recession of the early 
1990s.’ Employment remained below prerecession levels until 
1997, Substantial job growth in 1997 and 1998, however, led 
to a net employment gain of some 400,000, about 1 percent, 
over the entire 1989-99 period. (See chart 2.) 

Real earnings in the middle earnings group drifted down 
for most of the period, before recovering markedly during 
1997-99. In 1989, median weekly earnings were $464 (in con- 
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1994 


NoTE: The percent shown represents the percent growth or decline in annual average employment or real median 
weekly earnings between the year indicated and the level in 1989. 


1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 


stant 1999 dollars). After reaching a low point in 1996 ($445), 
earnings rose sharply. As a result, by 1999, earnings in the 
middle earnings group—at $475—were little changed from 
1989. (See table 2.) 

The pattern of little overall change in employment and earn- 
ings trends for the middle earnings group masked variations in 
several detailed occupation-industry categories. Many of these 
categories include blue-collar occupations in a variety of goods- 
and service-producing industries. Employment in some occu- 
pation-industry categories, such as operators, fabricators, and 
laborers in both construction and the transportation and public 
utilities industry, grew markedly over the past decade, but their 
weekly earnings declined. Employment declined significantly, 
however, among operators, fabricators, and laborers in manu- 
facturing, while their earnings changed little. 

A few occupation-industry categories other than those typi- 
fied by blue-collar jobs showed substantial employment 
changes. The number of managers in retail trade increased, as 
did their earnings. Employment among technicians in the serv- 
ices industry also rose between 1989 and 1999, but their earn- 
ings were up only slightly. However, the number of clerical 
workers in manufacturing decreased, while earnings for the 
group increased. 

As with full-time workers in the highest earnings group, 
full-time workers in the middle earnings group accounted for — 


eels Percent change in employment and real median weekly earnings of wage and salary 
workers, by earnings group, 1989-99 


Percent Percent 


30 30 
Highest earnings group 
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Employment change 


Real earnings nm" 
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Middle earnings group oe 


Employment change 


.. Real earnings 
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Percent Percent 
20 20 
Lowest earnings group 


15 F 2 lip 


Employment change 
Real earnings 


5 _— ! al L 1 1 i ! ri, L Nl 5 
1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Note: The percent shown represents the percent growth or decline in annual average employment or real median weekly 
earnings between the year indicated and the level in 1989. Median weekly earnings for the lowest earnings group have been 
adjusted for the years 1989-93. (See note 13 in the text.) 
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| Table 2 Employment and median weekly earnings of wage and salary workers, by major occupation and industry, 


1989 and 1999 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Median weekly earnings 
Empinanaet in constant 1999 dollars’ 
=~ 
Occupation Industry Change? Change? 
1989 1999 1989 | 1999 
Number | Percent [ Number | Percent 
Highest earnings group Highest earnings group 
TOtAL sn ceccecedveasee ee eeuenetasrs 35,863 | 45,516 9,653 26.9 | $685 | $728 $43 6.3 
Professional specialty Finance, insurance, and real estate 198 378 180 90.9 811 856 45 5.5 
Professional specialty Wholesale trade ei! 145 68 88.3 961 811] -150 —15.6 
Executive, administrative, and managerial] Construction ........ 473 784 311 65.8 795 798 3 4 
Executive, administrative, and managerial] Services ........... 3,714 | 5,699 1,985 53.4 664 734 70 10.5 
Professional specialty SGIVIGOS: os <cscsesewscvncsase-ceusapetee nesses 9,667 | 14,006 4,339 44.9 645 689 44 6.8 
Technicians and related support Finance, insurance, and real estate 131 188 of 43.5 669 713 44 6.6 
Executive, administrative, and managerial} Transportation and public utilities .... 823°}, 1,dt 348 42.3 876 872 +4 —5 
Technicians and related support Transportation and public utilities .... 262 354 92 35.1 781 781 0 .0 
Executive, administrative, and managerial} Wholesale trade ...............::cceseeee 401 541 140 34.9 673 716 43 6.4 
Sales occupations . | Finance, insurance, and realestate | 1,242 1,611 369 29.7 667 672 5 at 
Service occupations Public administration ............ee 1,370 | 1,742 372 27.2 630 630 0 .0 
Professional specialty Public administration... 775 984 209 27.0 820 816 4 es) 
Executive, administrative, and managerial} Finance, insurance, andrealestate | 1,884 | 2,311 427 22.7 685 733 48 7.0 
Professional specialty MANNING :exseecencensneisss poretanireseetescrsuredcesy 57 69 12 21.1 | 1,217 | 1,021} -196 —16.1 
Professional specialty Transportation and public utilities .... 463 549 86 18.6 863 931 68 7.9 
Sales occupations Wholesale trad asvicsimennorneng awe 1,375 | 1,594 219 15.9 666 697 31 47 
Executive, administrative, and managerial} Public administration 1,207 | 1,378 171 14.2 714 814 100 14.0 
Executive, administrative, and managerial} Manufacturing ...............06 2,204 | 2,506 302 13.7 928 943 15 1.6 
Professional specialty Manufacturing jweseettentie.cez-ceccessecnteee 1,727 | 1,950 223 129 922 978 56 6.1 
Precision production, craft, and repair Transportation and public utilities ....| 1,276 | 1,345 69 5.4 737 724 —13 -1.8 
Professional specialty GCOnSIUCHON 57. cen sccssrarscsecrcceraaet 138 143 
Sales occupations Construction ..... 58 59 
Sales occupations Manufacturing 709 700 
Precision production, craft, and repair Manufacturing 4,004 | 3,837 
Technicians and related support Manufacturing 708 653 
Technicians and related support Public administration 251 231 
Precision production, craft, and repair MIG Ss 00a, copcctanteteteesrenesxs 220 189 
Precision production, craft, and repair Public administration 239 196 
Executive, administrative, and managerial) MiiING ...........cseescesceseseeseeeeeeeeeeeeesees 87 66 
Middle earnings group Middle earnings group 
TOG vessnccacsceawrrsytcaaccecstniuks 33,362 | 33,757 
Technicians and related support Retail trade 80 198 
Professional specialty Retail trade 275 420 
Executive, administrative, and managerial] Retail trade 1,129 1,484 
Precision production, craft, and repair Finance, insurance, and real estate 131 172 
Technicians and related support Services 1,922 | 2,389 
Precision production, craft, and repair Services 1,319 1,637 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers Transportation and public utilities ....| 2,135 | 2,602 
Service occupations Transportation and public utilities .... 263 317 
Precision production, craft, and repair COMBUUGHON: oni cissexennnabenentneeeeeensaaee 3,260 | 3,723 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers COOUIBIINUISEON: «scacancesbunancccremcnoasietiny 1,416 1,592 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers Wholesale trade ........:cccccsscscsessees 928 | 1,043 
Administrative support, including clerical Transportation and public utilities ....| 2,135 | 2,325 
Technicians and related support 55 58 
Precision production, craft, and repair 311 308 
Precision production, craft, and repair 1,111 1,033 
Administrative support, including clerical Finance, insurance, and real estate 3,081 2,733 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers MeriUfaGturing) nti da sthestcatteesss 8,736 | 7,636 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers IMUM ieaurcveattyeanseexeeversacs 176 151 
Administrative support, including clerical Public administration 1,504 | 1,269 
Sales occupations Transportation and public utilities .... 322 270 
Farming, forestry, and fishing Manufacturing) ....ccississsssesedcssreanenenes 63 51 


See footnotes at end of table. 
——— 
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| Table 2. | Continued—Employment and median weekly earnings of wage and salary workers, by major occupation and 


industry, 1989 and 1999 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Median weekly earnings 
Employment in constant 1999 dollars’ 
Occupation Industry 
Change? Change? 
1989 | 1999 1989 | 1999 
Number! Percent Number] Percent 
Middle earnings group—continued | Middle earnings group—continued 
| 
Administrative support, including clerical Manulacturingbeen. ssc eenes... 2,336 | 1,824 -§12 -21.9 | $441 | $456 $15 3.4 
Service occupations Manufacturing ................ 344 251 —-93 —27.0 403 348 -55 —13.6 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers Public administration eS 105 —50 —32.3 492 473 -19 -3.9 
Lowest earnings group Lowest earnings group 

Otel ate Fit ee Peeters eee 34,256 | 39,696 5,440 15.9 | 3259 289 30 11.6 
Sales occupations SEIVICOS mrescaee crecasucs causvnevscevouescurneert 794 1,114 320 40.3 275 318 43 15.6 
Administrative support, including clerical Agriculture .............. 82 104 22 26.8 282 280 —2 —7 
Sales occupations Retail trade .............. 6,801 8,054 1,253 18.4 250 286 36 14.4 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers Retail trade .............. 2,082 2,450 368 VAT 237 265 28 11.8 
Administrative support, including clerical Services ....... 5,988 | 7,025 1,037 17.3 340 356 16 47 
Service occupations Retail trade ... 4,339 5,078 739 17.0 188 220 32 17.0 
Service occupations SOPVIGOS ert. sceececcaeertees Reece stdee cewacs 7,742 | 9,056 1,314 17.0 242 267 25 10S 
Service occupations Finance, insurance, and real estate 256 291 35 *keere 286 319 Bo TES: 
Farming, forestry, and fishing PAQUICUILUS Oieenn-eivs- cons tetetieres ne ceorereces 1,186 | 1,339 153 12.9 279 293 14 5.0 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers “ SOr°ViCCS -..-co0s...- 1,635 | 1,824 189 11.6 271 296 25 9.2 
Administrative support, including clerical Wholesale trade ... 747 795 48 6.4 382 403 21 iS) 
Administrative support, including clerical Retail trade .......... 1,467 1,433 -34 2.3 301 331 30 10.0 
Administrative support, including clerical Construction ..... 353 336 -17 4.8 354 387 33 9.3 
Farming, forestry, and fishing Services. ....0.5.. 352 327 —25 = (eid 250 331 81 32.4 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers AGiiCULON eieeecacte-casereeaees tena czeeerar: 76 69 -—7 -9.2 354 326 -28 -79 
Farming, forestry, and fishing Finance, insurance, and real estate 61 55 -6 -9.8 293 329 36 1253 


1 Data are restricted to wage and salary workers and exclude the self-em- 
ployed, regardless of whether their businesses are incorporated. The data in- 
clude both full- and part-time workers. The Consumer Price Index research 
series using current methods (cpi-u-Rs) was used to convert current dollars to 
constant dollars for 1989. 


2 Calculated from the rounded estimates shown. 


3 The overall median weekly earnings figure for the lowest earnings group 
has been adjusted to make it more comparable with earnings data collected 


more than 90 percent of employment in the group in 1989. But 
they made up just 55 percent of the small net increase in em- 
ployment during the entire 1989-99 period. This difference is 
due, in part, to the large decline among certain manufacturing 
workers (operators, fabricators, and laborers; and administra- 
tive support personnel), the vast majority of whom work full 
time. At the same time, employment increased considerably 
among some occupations in the services and retail trade in- 
dustries, in which part-time work is much more prevalent than 
in other industries. 

Consistent with the variations in employment and earnings 
changes among the job categories in the middle earnings group, 
there was little correlation between the two variables. (The 
correlation coefficient was —0.06, not statistically different from 
zero at the 90-percent confidence level.) 


eee 


beginning in 1994. Figures for the more detailed occupation-industry catego- 
ries have not been adjusted. (See note 13 in the text.) 


Note: Details will not sum to totals because occupation-industry catego- 
ries that had an employment base of less than 50,000 in 1989 or 1999 are not 
shown separately. Combined, these categories contributed only 56,000 to the 
net increase in employment. Data in each group are presented on the basis of 
change, from the largest percent increase to the largest decline. Employment 
growth was calculated using annual averages for 1989 and 1999. 


Lowest earnings group. Employment in the lowest earnings 
group increased by 5.4 million (about 16 percent) between 
1989 and 1999. Real earnings in the group rose by 11.6 per- 
cent, after adjustment.'*? Employment in the lowest earnings 
group was relatively unaffected by the recession of the early 
1990s. Indeed, through 1993, the rate of employment growth 
among low-wage workers actually exceeded that for workers at 
the upper end of the earnings spectrum. However, by the mid- 
1990s, job growth in the high earnings group had outpaced growth 
in the lowest earnings group. As a result, over the entire 1989— 
99 period, net employment growth among low earners was about 
three-fifths that for the highest earnings group. As noted earlier, 
employment growth in both groups far exceeded that for middle- 
wage earners. (See chart 2 and table 2.) 

In 1989, median weekly earnings for the lowest earnings 
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group were $259 (in constant 1999 dollars), after adjustment 
for the break in series associated with the cps redesign. Fol- 
lowing a slight decline in real earnings from 1989 to 1992, 
earnings in the lowest earnings group began to increase. Earn- 
ings rose markedly in 1998-99, reaching $289 in 1999. 

Employment in the lowest earnings group is largely made 
up of service, sales, and administrative workers, as well as 
operators, fabricators, and laborers, in the retail trade and the 
services industries. Among these occupation-industry catego- 
ries, some of the fastest growing were sales and service work- 
ers in the retail trade and services industries. These categories 
accounted for two-thirds of the net employment increase in 
the lowest earnings group. Real earnings for all four catego- 
ries also rose over the 1989-99 period. 

Among clerical workers in the lowest earnings group, the 
number working in the services industry rose substantially over 
the period, but their earnings were up only slightly. In con- 
trast, the retail trade industry lost administrative support work- 
ers over the 1989-99 period, but posted a substantial increase 
in median weekly earnings. 

Compared with the shares of the highest and middle earn- 
ings groups, a much smaller share of workers in the lowest 
earnings group worked full time in 1989 (about three-fifths). 
Even so, over the 1989-99 period, a large share of the net 
employment gain for the lowest earnings group was attribut- 
able to full-time workers (about four-fifths). This increase re- 
flected, in part, the strong growth in the number of full-time 
workers in various occupations (for example, sales, service, 
and administrative occupations) within the services industry. 

Even though employment growth was robust in the lowest 
earnings group and real earnings rose, the correlation coeffi- 


cient was very low, 0.10 (not statistically different from zero 
at the 90-percent confidence level). This underscores the weak 
relationship between employment and earnings changes among 
the occupation-industry categories in the lowest earnings group. 

In sum, employment grew substantially in the highest and 
in the lowest earnings groups from 1989 to 1999; job growth 
was especially pronounced in the highest earnings group. Real 
median weekly earnings also rose among workers in the high- 
and low-wage groups, with relatively more improvement among 
the lowest paid workers. Both employment and earnings among 
workers in the middle were essentially unchanged over the 
period. In addition, some specific occupation-industry catego- 
ries in the three earnings groups posted both strong employ- 
ment increases and real wage increases. However, there ap- 
pears to be no systematic relationship between employment 
and earnings changes, as evidenced by the low correlation 
coefficients for the highest, middle, and lowest earnings groups. 


Earnings dispersion 


In this section, we turn to the question of whether the forego- 
ing employment and earnings developments are associated with 
changes in wage dispersion. As a measure of central tendency, 
medians serve as an overall metric for the earnings of a given 
group and allow one to make general inferences as to how the 
earnings for the group have changed over time. However, 
medians provide no information on the degree of dispersion in 
an earnings distribution—that is, how widely spread individu- 
als are in terms of their relative earnings levels—or the extent 
to which the dispersion has changed. 

One common method used to gauge changes in earnings 


Usual weekly bal 
and in constant 19 


s of wage and salary workers, by upper limits of selected deciles and quartiles, in current dollars 
dollars, annual averages, 1989-99 


Upper limit of— | Upper limit of— 
First First Second Third Ninth First First | Second | thirg Ni 
; nth 
Year decile uartile quartile quartile 
q (macien quartile decile decile quartile ( ian) quartile decile 
In current dollars 

GBS stave .d703 1$106 $206 $342 $532 $777 1$139 

2210 eee eer 114 216 358 564 807 142 

GOA tere -vause 116 223 371 585 834 1139 

1992 2x.,..enum 1120 227 379 600 870 1140 

VOSS sicsaaisaes hee 233 391 616 901 1139 

WOO Ge seetedetetsse 128 236 398 636 935 143 

LOGE. ase recs 132 243 407 654 960 144 

NO SG ies csapexverce 136 250 417 673 988 144 

OG 725 Petrsceaes 144 263 433 697 1,024 149 

ISOS d-sratecn 154 277 458 727 1,084 157 

NOOO in sons cere 163 289 478 755 1,139 163 

‘The 10th-percentile earnings figure has been adjusted to make it more Note: The Consumer Price Index res i i 
t beena : earch series using current meth- 

comparable with earnings data collected beginning in 1994. (See note 15in —_ ods (cpi-u- 

netae ri hs a ! RS) was used to convert current doilars to constant dollars for 
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The 90-10 and adjusted 90-10 percentile ratios for all wage and salary workers, 


1989-99 


| Adjusted 90-10 percentile ratio 


| | | | 


Unadjusted 90—10 percentile ratio 


1989 ©1990 1991 1992" 1993 


1994 


1995 1996 1997 "1998 "1999 


Note: The 10th-percentile earnings figure has been adjusted to make it more comparable with earnings data 


collected beginning in 1994. (See note 15 in the text.) 


Sivele-Ss The 90-50, 50-10, and adjusted 50-10 percentile ratios for all wage and salary workers, 


Adjusted 50—10 percentile ratio 


Unadjusted 50-10 percentile ratio 


90—50 percentile ratio | 


= | | i Sac EP Sa ea | 


1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 


1994 


1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 


NoTE: The 10th-percentile earnings figure has been adjusted to make it more comparable with earnings data 


collected beginning in 1994. (See note 15 in the text.) 
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| Table 4. | y¥@ Usual weekly earnings of wage and salary workers, by upper limits of selected deciles and quartiles, in current 


dollars and in constant 1999 dollars for the three earnings groups, annual averages, 1989-99 
Highest earnings group 
Upper limit of— Upper limit of— 
Year First First Second Third Ninth First First Second Third Ninth 
decile quartile quartile quartile decile decile quartile quartile quartile | decile 
(median) (median) 
In current dollars In constant 1999 dollars 
call | 
HOBO) ceotetens 1$225 $370 $524 $758 $1,015 1$294 $484 $685 $991 $1,327 
1990 Pence. 1237 393 563 802 1,056 1295 489 701 999 Taio 
HOD Tiere’, dees 1247 405 587 814 TAG 1297 486 705 978 1,340 
1992 en conte oe. 1247 409 604 831 1,168 1289 479 707 973 1,367 
HOOS erates 1256 417 614 868 1,209 1292 476 701 991 1,380 
19O4 see as 258 415 622 894 1,237 288 463 694 998 1,381 
ioe Syeeeneee te 263 423 638 919 1,277 286 460 694 999 1,389 
1O9Gt 266 431 653 943 1,331 282 456 691 998 1,409 
1997 ees Ss 284 449 673 969 iene 294 465 697 1,004 1,422 
HOGS ere ce 293 476 700 1,013 1,439 299 487 415 1,035 1,471 
WOOD venvcesrecese<s 306 491 728 1,053 1,488 306 491 728 1,053 1,488 
Middle earnings group 
F Upper limit of— Upper limit of— 
= 
Year 
First First Second Third Ninth First First Second Third Ninth 
decile quantile quartile quartile decile decile quartile quartile quartile | decile 
(median) (median) 
a 
In current dollars In constant 1999 dollars 
TOGO ee corse 169 248 355 502 655 1221 324 464 656 856 
1990! 2...2eese 1178 259 367 512 683 1222 323 457 638 850 
NOSASRA Rae 188 268 378 523 707 1226 322 454 628 849 
1092s wi ahehex. 1492 274 395 549 719 1225 321 462 643 842 
1998: 5. <stehied 195 281 405 564 756 1222 321 462 644 863 
NOOSE ae assay e 192 281 402 580 ren 214 314 449 648 861 
FOGG cesisesesttexc 197 287 410 592 786 214 312 446 644 855 
MOO Ge orees 204 294 420 605 813 216 Sti 445 640 861 
LEY Oe en eae cee 214 303 438 624 850 222 314 454 646 881 
1996 Fees 228 316 460 654 888 233 323 470 668 908 
TOO aaserese 237 328 475 672 915 237 328 I 475 672 915 
Lowest earnings group 
Upper limit of— Upper limit of— 
Year : [ 
First First Second Third Ninth First First Second Third Ninth 
decile quartile quartile quartile decile decile quartile quartile | quartile | decile 
(median) (median) 
| In current dollars In constant 1999 dollars 
—— = } ——-—-_—} 
NOGU 7d cconsiae '60 121 198 308 429 178 158 1259 403 561 
1990 action '67 129 '207 320 462 '83 161 1258 398 575 
2 (cn eer '70 134 1211 327 475 184 161 1253 393 570 
WOO eres ercscshuis 72 141 1216 343 496 184 165 1252 401 581 
OG os saanist 175 144 1223 358 514 186 164 1254 409 587 
194 eae 78 139 236 362 521 87 155 263 404 582 
ih ae 81 144 243 371 538 88 157 264 403 585 
NSO ernAaccs 84 150 252 382 558 89 159 267 404 591 
LOOT veers 88 158 261 392 571 91 164 270 406 592 
1998 \<. een 92 167 276 411 599 94 it 282 420 612 
1999): carautxans 96 178 289 424 620 96 1 178 | 289 qt 424 alt 620 
‘The 10th-percentile earnings figure for each earnings group and the median weekly earnings figure for the lowest earnings group have b j 
to make them more comparable with earnings data collected beginning in 1994. (See notes 13 and 15 in the text.) aa a ia in 
Note: The Consumer Price Index research series using current methods (cPI-U-RS) was used to convert current dollars to constant dollars for 1989-99. 
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| Table 5. | Selected percentile ratios, by earnings group, annual averages, 1989-99 
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dispersion is to track various ratios of percentiles over time." 
To construct some of these ratios, the weekly earnings values 
associated with various percentiles (the upper limits of vari- 
ous deciles and quartiles) were computed for all workers and 
for each of the three separate earnings groups from 1989 to 
1999.'> (See tables 3 and 4.) We then calculated 90th-to-1 0th, 
90th-to-50th, and 50th-to- 10th percentile ratios (the upper limit 
of the ninth decile divided by the upper limit of the first decile, 
and so forth) for all workers and for each of the three earnings 
groups for every year during the period. 

Chart 3 suggests that earnings dispersion overall changed 
very little during the 1990s (after adjustment; see note 13). 
The 90th-to- 10th percentile ratio held fairly steady. The 90th- 
to-50th percentile ratio edged up, while the 50th-to-1 0th ratio 
edged down, as shown in chart 4. Thus, those at the top and 
those at the bottom of the distribution did better relative to 
those in the middle, but exhibited little change relative to each 
other. (Percentile ratios based on unadjusted data also are in- 
cluded in charts 3 and 4, to illustrate that the interpretation of 
recent trends in earnings dispersion is sensitive to the data used.) 
These findings seem to be consistent with the earnings changes 
previously noted for the three earnings groups, in that median 
weekly earnings rose for the lowest and highest earnings groups, 
but held steady for workers in the middle. The most notable 
feature of recent earnings patterns, including changes in earn- 
ings dispersion, is the relatively strong earnings growth among 
the lowest paid workers in 1998 and 1999. 

Within the earnings groups themselves, growing dispersion 
was most evident in the highest earnings group. For example, 
the 90th-to-10th percentile ratio increased markedly over the 
entire 1989-99 period, reflecting strong real earnings increases 
among the highest paid workers in the group. It is notable that 
there was a slight decline in the 90th-to- 10th ratio near the end 
of the period, because earnings advanced relatively sharply 
for those at the bottom rung of the highest earnings group over 
the 1997-99 period. (See table 5.) 


" Highest earnings group Middle earnings group Lowest earnings group 
ear 

90-10 90-50 50-10 90-10 90-50 §0-10 90-10 90-50 50-10 
NSS9 4, cadaicsuctwaeticvas 14.51 1.94 12.33 13.88 1.85 12.10 Walls TY 13.30 
OO Olean cates eee 14.46 1.88 12.38 13.84 1.86 12.06 16.90 12.23 13.09 
WOON aia veasciesceesecass ace 14.52 1.90 12.38 13.76 1.87 12.01 16.79 1225 13.01 
TO Di cgecusrsvanttas dices 14.73 1.93 12.45 13.74 1.82 12.06 16.89 12.31 12.99 
IRE pteatee pees 14.72 1.97 12.40 13.88 1.87 12.08 16.85 12.30 12.97 
HOGS (en secerces 4.79 1.99 2.41 4.02 1.92 2.09 6.68 2.21 3.03 
1995 Ses eS. ne 4.86 2.00 2.43 3.99 1.92 2.08 6.64 2.21 3.00 
MOOG ererrer tae cersce! 5.00 2.04 2.45 3.99 1.94 2.06 6.64 2.21 3.00 
NOD Vinee -s35. hssescehees: 4.83 2.04 2.37 3.97 1.94 2.05 6.49 2.19 2.97 
hOQB Merc ccestesrecceas 4.91 2.06 2.39 3.89 1.93 2.02 6.51 2.17 3.00 
TRS IS) eee eee eens 4.86 2.04 2.38 3.86 1.93 2.00 6.46 PRINS) 3.01 

‘The percentile ratios reflect adjustments to the 10th-percentile earnings figure for each group and the 50th-percentile earnings figure for the lowest earnings 

group. These adjustments make data more comparable with those beginning in 1994. (See notes 13 and 15 in the text.) 


The middle earnings group showed less evidence of grow- 
ing earnings dispersion than the highest earnings group, and in 
the lowest earnings group, earnings dispersion actually de- 
clined. It is worth noting again that the lower paid workers in 
each of these groups also saw their earnings rise slightly from 
1997 to 1999. 


WAGE AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT GREW SUBSTANTIALLY from 1989 
to 1999. Nearly all of the growth was concentrated among rela- 
tively high- and low-paid workers, with the strongest job growth 
occurring in the highest earnings group. There was scant em- 
ployment growth among workers with midlevel wages. Real 
median weekly earnings for the highest and lowest earnings 
groups also showed some improvement over the entire period, 
largely due to the marked acceleration in earnings growth to- 
ward the end of the decade. It is notable that the earnings growth 
was somewhat more pronounced among workers in the lowest 
earnings group. Despite a similar pickup in real median weekly 
earnings in the middle earnings group in the late 1990s, earn- 
ings remained about unchanged over the entire period. 

Among the more detailed occupation-industry classifications, 
there was little correlation between those that grew the fastest in 
terms of employment and those that registered rising wages. While 
some individual occupation-industry categories had both strong 
employment growth and strong earnings growth, others showed 
divergent employment and earnings trends, and still others showed 
declines in both employment and earnings. These widely differ- 
ent patterns were pervasive throughout the range of detailed oc- 
cupation-industry categories analyzed. 

Finally, given the distinct polarization in employment 
growth from 1989 to 1999 and the absence of substantial over- 
all earnings growth, we examined the data for changes in the 
earnings dispersion. After adjusting for breaks in weekly earn- 
ings series associated with the redesign of the cps in 1994, we 
did not discern a general rise in earnings dispersion over the 
1989-99 period. OO 
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Notes 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT: The authors thank Anne E. Polivka, of the Office of Em- 
ployment and Unemployment Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics, for de- 
riving adjustment factors used in this article to address the breaks in various 
cps weekly earnings data series associated with the 1994 survey redesign. 


' For an analysis of trends in various wage series from the Current Popu- 
lation Survey, the National Income and Product Accounts, and the Current 
Employment Statistics survey, see Katharine G. Abraham, James R. Spletzer, 
and Jay C. Stewart, “Why Do Different Wage Series Tell Different Stories?” 
American Economics Association Papers and Proceedings, May 1999, pp. 
34-39. 


2 The official end of the last recession, as determined by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research (NBER), was March 1991. Under nBER’s method 
for determining the length of an expansion or recession, the economic trough, 
in March 1991, would be counted as the first month in the current economic 
expansion. The economic peak (when it occurs) would be counted as the 
first month in the subsequent economic recession. The longest expansion on 
record, 106 months, occurred during the 1960s. As of December 1999, the 
current economic expansion also appears to have lasted 106 months. 


3 The cps is a nationwide sample survey of approximately 50,000 house- 
holds conducted for the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the Bureau of the 
Census. The crs provides information about the employment status and de- 
mographic and socioeconomic characteristics of the civilian noninstitutional 
population aged 16 and older. The major gauge of employment growth is the 
Current Employment Statistics (CEs) program, a BLS survey of more than 
400,000 business establishments. However, this survey does not supply data 
on the occupational characteristics of employment, an essential feature of 
the research presented in this article. From March 1992 to December 1999, a 
period of sustained job growth following the 1990-91 recession, the cEs sur- 
vey showed a job gain of about 22 million, well above the 1612 million indi- 
cated by the cps. (Both estimates are based on changes in seasonally adjusted 
data). Numerous conceptual and methodological differences between the two 
surveys could account for these differences in measured employment growth. 
For a recent study of this issue, see Mark Schweitzer and Jennifer Ransom, 
“Measuring Total Employment: Are a Few Million Workers Important?” Eco- 
nomic Commentary (Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, June 1999), 


* See Randy E. Ilg, “The nature of employment growth, 1989-95,” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 1996, pp. 29-36. 


> Employment and earnings data analyzed in this article are based on the 
Outgoing Rotation Group files from the cps. Median weekly earnings for all 
wage and salary workers, both full and part time, are analyzed, unless other- 
wise noted. Self-employed workers are excluded, regardless of whether their 
businesses are incorporated. (Earlier research by Ilg, cited in note 4, ana- 
lyzed total employment, including the self-employed.) The year 1989 was 
chosen as the beginning year for the analysis presented herein because labor 
market activity at the end of the 1980s resembled that of the late 1990s and 
also because 1989 was sufficiently removed from the influence of the reces- 
sion that started in mid-1990. 


° Some of the earnings data presented in the article have been adjusted 
for breaks in series associated with the introduction of the redesigned crs in 
1994. Adjustments were made to median weekly earnings for the lowest earn- 
ings group and for earnings at the 10th percentile for all workers and each of 
the three earnings groups. The rationale for making these adjustments is dis- 
cussed in detail in notes 13 and 15. 


7 See Kenneth J. Stewart and Stephen B. Reed, “Consumer Price Index 
research series using current methods, 1978-98,” Monthly Labor Review, 
June 1999, pp. 29-38. The increase in real median weekly earnings in 1997— 
99 is particularly noteworthy. A change in real earnings can occur because 
either nominal wages or the rate of inflation (or both) changed. Throughout 
much of the 1990s, the annual rate of increase in the cpi-u-Rs was about 
equal to that of nominal earnings. From 1997 to 1999, the rate of inflation 
was well below levels seen earlier in the decade, while the increase in nomi- 
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nal earnings improved. Other earnings measures, such as average weekly 
earnings for private production or nonsupervisory workers from the CEs pro- 
gram, showed a similar pattern. 


8 For the purposes of this article, full-time workers are those who usually 
work 35 hours or more on their principal job. 


° For additional information on the employment diversity in the services 
industry, see Joseph R. Meisenheimer II, “The services industry in the ‘good’ 
versus ‘bad’ jobs debate,” Monthly Labor Review, February 1998, pp. 22-47. 


!0 The methodology used was adopted from that employed in previous 
research on job growth. (See Ilg, “The nature of employment growth.”) Earn- 


ings data for 1988 were chosen for purposes of ranking the individual occu- | 


pation-industry categories, because that year was outside the period of study, 
but representative of the level of economic activity throughout much of the 
1989-99 period. Similarly, data for 1988 were used as the basis for splitting 
employment into three groups of nearly equal size. The groups do not neces- 
sarily contain exactly one-third of wage and salary employment, because an 
occupation-industry category that fell on the dividing line between groups 
was not split, but rather, was included in the group into which most of its 
employment fell. Sensitivity testing has shown that ranking the occupation- 
industry categories by earnings from other years may influence those catego- 
ries on the boundary of the major earnings groups. That is, some categories 
tend to move in or move out of the major earnings groups, based on which 
year is chosen for purposes of ranking. However, using earnings from other 
years to rank the occupation-industry categories also shows that the trends in 
employment growth for all earnings groups were similar to those presented 
in this analysis, although the magnitudes of the changes differed somewhat. 


"' Occupation-industry categories that had an employment base of less 
than 50,000 in either 1989 or 1999 are not shown separately in the table, 
because the earnings estimates for relatively small groups are generally asso- 
ciated with relatively large standard errors. Employment and earnings data 
for these categories with fewer workers are, however, included in the totals 
for the highest, middle, and lowest earnings groups. Combined, the 21 occu- 
pation-industry categories (out of the total of 90) accounted for a negligible 
portion of the net increase in employment between 1989 and 1999. Data are 
ranked in descending order by percent change in employment. The annual 
estimates of employment and earnings for the nine major occupations and 
10 major industries from 1989 to 1999, as well as the 90 individual data 
series, are available from the authors upon request. 


' The reader is cautioned that the middle earnings group is not intended to 
represent the “middle class.” While many studies have documented the ero- 
sion of the number of persons, households, or families in the “middle” of the 
distribution of incomes (a trend often characterized as the “declining middle 
class”), this article does not attempt to shed further light on that issue. 


‘In January 1994, a new questionnaire and survey methodology were 
introduced into the cps. The survey questions on earnings were modified 
substantially, to improve the quality of the data. While estimates of overall 
median weekly earnings were not materially affected by the redesigned sur- 
vey, the impact on earnings data for persons at the bottom of the weekly 
earnings distribution was significant. In particular, changes to the survey in 
1994 led to lower reported earnings for relatively low-paid workers, com- 
pared with pre-1994 estimates. To account for this break in the various se- 
ries, median weekly earnings figures for the lowest earnings group over the 
1989-93 period have been adjusted to reflect the methodology used in 1994 
and later years. After adjustment, the real median weekly earnings for the 
lowest earnings group for the years 1989-93 are somewhat lower than the 
unadjusted figures for those years, resulting in a slightly larger percent change 
over the entire 1989-99 period (11.6 percent, as opposed to 7.8 percent be- 
fore adjustment). Because of the very small sample sizes, no attempt was 
made to adjust the earnings series for the detailed occupation-industry cat- 
egories in the lowest earnings group. (The adjustment factors were produced 


specifically for this article by Anne E. Polivka of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and were derived using methods she has developed as part of ongoing. 


research. See Anne E. Polivka, “Using Earnings Data from the Current Popu- 
lation Survey after the Redesign,” Bureau of Labor Statistics, working paper 
306, January 1999. The adjustment factors are available from the authors 
upon request.) 


‘* Percentiles for any wage or income distribution are calculated by rank- 
ing earnings observations from lowest to highest and then determining the 
earnings level for the upper limit of a given percentile cutoff. For example, 
10 percent of earnings observations are below the upper limit of the 10th 
percentile (or first decile). For a recent analysis and discussion of wage in- 
equality, see, for example, Paul Ryscavage, Income Inequality in America 
(New York, M.E. Sharpe, 1998); see also Jared Bernstein and Lawrence 


Mishel, “Has wage inequality stopped growing?” Monthly Labor Review, 
December 1997, pp. 3-16. 


'S As explained in note 13, in this article earnings data for the 1989-93 
period have been adjusted (where applicable) for breaks in series associated 
with the redesign of the cps in 1994. With respect to various percentiles, 
research has shown that the upper limit of the first decile for all workers was 
significantly lower, as measured under the redesigned survey; hence, data 
for the 1989-93 period have been adjusted (downward) to make them more 
comparable. In addition, the first decile was adjusted for each of the three 
individual earnings groups. As mentioned in note 13, the 50th percentile 
(median) for the lowest earnings group also required adjustment. 
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Aviation Employment 


Transportation by air: job growth 
moderates from stellar rates 


Aviation employment and business activities 


increased massively for decades, 
but growth slowed in the ’90s 


ommercial air transportation has grown 
é rapidly in the United States since 1938 or 

earlier.' The most significant reason for 
such growth is probably that air travel has be- 
come almost continuously more affordable. Ticket 
prices adjusted for inflation have been falling con- 
sistently since 1950 or earlier.’ 

Airfares have decreased over the years not 
because of any one consistent reason, but be- 
cause of two distinct sets of circumstances: regu- 
lation and deregulation. From 1938 to 1978, Fed- 
eral control of fares, routes, and even the exist- 
ence of each airline prevailed. After the lifting of 
economic regulation, price competition was a 
major force. Before 1978, development of the 
commercial airplane itself contributed heavily to 
decreases in the costs of operations and conse- 
quently to lower fares (after adjustment for infla- 
tion). After 1978, when changes in routes and 
fares and the formation of new airlines became 
unrestricted, price competition and a variety of 
management responses to competition have re- 
duced operators’ costs. The resulting lower 
fares have multiplied demand and jobs in the in- 
dustry. 

According to estimates from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, * employment in commercial 
aviation increased by about 700,000 jobs, or 
more than 400 percent, from 1958 to 1996 as 
output, consisting mainly of passenger-miles 
and cargo ton-miles, increased by more than 
1,800 percent.* Although the main purpose of 
this article is to explain the trend in numbers of 
jobs in the industry, the movement of aviation 
output is cited often. Some industries have 
been known to lack a close connection be- 
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tween production and employment; thor- 
oughly automated processes in certain indus- 
tries may explain the possibility of little con- 
nection between volume of production and 
number of employees. The aviation industry, 
despite its great technological advances, re- 
mains a service industry, and is labor-inten- 
sive. According to the Air Transport Associa- 
tion, “. . . there is no changing the fact that 
they [airlines] are in a service business where 
customers require, and often demand, a lot of 
personal attention. More than one-third of the 
revenue generated each day by the airlines 
goes to pay its workforce.”* This article shows 
the extent to which employment and produc- 
tion are linked in the aviation industry. 

Despite the massive cumulative increases of 
output and employment, the growth of both de- 
celerated; recent increases have been at reduced 
rates. This article explains some of the many tech- 
nological, legislative, and business changes that 
have caused the growth and the deceleration of 
the industry. 


Economic performance 


The amount of growth that has occurred in the 
industry’s jobs and business, both in isolation and 
in relation to other transportation industries, the 
general economy, and U.S. international trade, is 
extraordinary. To give one of many possible per- 
spectives, from 1971 to 1997, the proportion of U.S. 
adults who had ever traveled by an airliner increased 
from less than half (49 percent) to 81 percent. Ac- 


cording to surveys from the Air Transport Asso- _ 


ciation of America, the proportion of adults who 


Within the transportation division, establishments are as- 
signed to a specific industry based on the main economic ac- 
tivity of the entire company. In 1996, aconsiderable number of 
establishments engaged in express delivery of letters and pack- 
ages were re-evaluated regarding the industry in which they 
properly belonged. Most of the establishments in question 
had been considered members of the trucking industry; a 
smaller number had been assigned to the transportation ser- 
vices industry. In 1997, these establishments were reassigned 
to the air transportation industry. Estimates of employment in 
trucking were reduced, and estimates of employment in trans- 
portation by air were increased. Each of the two changes was 
on the order of 250,000 jobs. Because of the significant break 
in the aviation employment data, the old series, which is ana- 
lyzed in this article, was terminated in 1997. On the basis of the 
changes in industry classification, new estimates of employ- 
ment in trucking and in transportation by air were calculated 
from microdata back to the year 1988. 

The revision in the estimated number of employees in 
transportation by air is large enough so that estimates for 
years prior to 1988, available only in the old series, are not 
compatible with estimates from the new series for purposes 
of analyzing the trends of the industry. To analyze the 


mamas) 
Trends in the former and current estimates of air transportation employment, 1988-96 


growth of employment in airlines over several decades, 
starting in 1958, analysis of employment in this article is 
generally confined to the use of the old series of estimates. 

Despite the difference in magnitude between the old series 
and the new one, the 8-year trend of the old series in terms of 
percent employment growth agrees with the new series’ trend 
during the period of overlap, from 1988 to 1996. Although the 
two time-series show differing percent changes in various in- 
dividual years, the two estimated aggregate percent changes 
from 1988 to 1996 are within | percentage point of each other. 
(As shown below, the aggregate growth in employment is 
estimated at 31.1 percent in the discontinued series and 30.2 
percent in the new series.) Average annual percent growth 
during the 8-year period is 3.4 percent in each of the two series. 

An indication of growth in jobs in years after 1996 is pro- 
vided only by the new series. From 1996 to 1999, growth 
accelerated somewhat to 3.8 percent per year from 3.4 per- 
cent in the preceding 8-year period. 

The recent growth, however, is clearly slower than that of 
still earlier years as estimated by the old series. In the 31- 
year period through 1989, employment grew by an average 
of 4.7 percent per year, sharply differing from the more re- 
cent 3.8 percent rate. 


Comparison of two sets of estimates of employment in transportation by air, 1988-99 


Old series New series 
Year 
Thousands Percent change Thousands Percent change 

Totall 1988—96 .:.......cccccec00 ie Silhat = 30.2 

{IC faYS cele <n eee nD a 646 ae 850 
CES) Se 8 eee eniere eee 683 Bei 897 55 
CCS eee Seam 745 9.1 968 7.9 
OO pete eeee ee ice carcen 733 —1.6 962 —.6 
“ORS ee eee ee i a 730 -.4 964 2 
HOO Ge res tee een eens 740 1.4 988 25 
TO aera ee es enc cans 153 1.8 1,023 3.5 
HOS emeeos eee ea eS 788 4.6 1,068 4.4 
HOOGE. Fees. es 847 15 1,107 Or 
LISI seme caesar ee les! 2.4 
ike (01532. 5: Raa tie eee 1,183 4.3 
1999 peereee st ees... 5 ane 15237 4.6 
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had traveled on an airliner in the latest 12 months increased from 
21 percent to 39 percent during the period.° 

Between 1960 and 1996, the output of the air transport in- 
dustry increased sixteen-fold. By comparison, the output of 
the entire business sector only increased by a factor of 3.6. 
Total passenger-miles of all major forms of transportation 
tripled, and domestic ton-miles of all major modes of freight 
transportation increased 1-1/2 times. (See chart 1.)’ 


Substitution? Most modes of transportation have grown 
during the last 40 years. But to a considerable extent, aviation 
has taken over the roles of other forms of travel in the typical 
American life; flight is now a more frequent experience, and 
most other major modes of passenger transportation have not 
kept up with the growth of the general economy. The only 
large category of U.S. transportation to show an actual reduc- 
tion of business in recent decades is rail passenger transport, 
which lost 12 billion annual passenger miles from 1960 to 1996. 
Even if all those who previously traveled by train now travel 
by air, the loss in rail passenger transport would explain only 3 
percent of the increase in domestic air passenger business. In 
1960, air transport was 2 percent of all U.S. domestic passen- 
ger-miles (including the use of private automotive vehicles); 
air transport rose to 10 percent of the total by 1996. The fol- 
lowing tabulation compares changes in the volumes of the 
major passenger modes from 1960 to 1996. (Over the same 
period, by comparison, gross domestic product in chained 
1996 dollars increased by 231 percent.)* 


Change in passenger- miles 


slot In billions In percent 
Total, alll MOdeS\.:s.cerecceessse 2,939 200 
UN 5 Once Poot | PPP AT ESE PR PTO E 395 1,293 
Highway, except bus........... 2,400 170 
Intercity bus (1960-95)... 9.7 50 
FRA cs cr sacatrrusvisaiacesvevesiteenie am -12 -70 


In contrast to air passenger service, air cargo has not taken 
the role of any other mode of freight transportation to any 
large extent. All three domestic surface modes of freight trans- 
portation (truck, rail, and water) operate on a much greater 
scale than air transportation of freight and have shown much 
more massive growth. The increase in domestic air freight ton- 
miles since 1960, though large as a percentage of its 1960 level, 
is about 12 billion ton-miles, while intercity trucking, domestic 
water, and rail freight have each increased by between 350 
billion and 785 billion ton-miles. Similarly, the scale of interna- 
tional air cargo has been insufficient to affect the growth of 
the much vaster operations of international water cargo by 
much. Aviation has not seriously reduced the growth of any 
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major mode of freight transportation. 

It is true, however, that the percent increases in interna- 
tional air cargo and domestic air cargo are not nearly ap- 
proached by the other modes. The following tabulation shows 
rates of growth in the major forms of freight transportation.’ 


Increase in ton-miles 


Mode 
Inbillions —_Inpercent 

1960-96: 

DOMESHIC Bt CAEOO merectaesereece 12 2,226 

Jholfe Gen ay nduces in fulepre serene 701 146 

Al Reece ee cateos eee eee ee 784 37 

JONIESENC WAC Rea. cece -cceeoreee cseeees S51 85 
1970-94: 

International air cargo .............+-+ Zn 502 


International water tonnage 
(ton-miles not available) ......... 


455 milliontons 78 
Deceleration. The growth of output in air transport, however, 
has decelerated over the decades. The output of the industry 
increased by 648 percent, or 10.6 percent per year, from 1958 to 
1978. A closer look shows that growth was concentrated in the 
earlier part of the period and slowed to a 6.0-percent rate in the 10 
years ending in 1978. From 1978 to 1996, output increased by 5.5 
percent per year. From 1986 to 1996, output gained a further 
decelerated 5.0 percent per year.'° Some, but not all, of the decel- 
eration is attributable to reduced growth in the business sector 
as a whole. The following tabulation shows the relationship be- 
tween growth of output in air transport and increases in output 
in the entire business sector. 


Percent change per 
year in output 


Air Business Ratio of 
transport sector (a) to (b) 
(a) (b) 
VOW 70) seccccraccucccckantear scene 14.3 43 faa) 
hoy DSS. O eerie oo roehe dinate trace 6.0 35 ile 
TSSOEDO  cccscreciek tc teters anctarents 6.1 3.4 1.8 
LOIO=OG: ..curanetusnsonttaucerniee 4.4 3.0 1S 


Further explanations for the deceleration in air transport busi- 
ness, and in turn for the deceleration of employment in avia- 
tion, have to do with the history of aviation technology, regu- 
lation by the Federal Government, and the airlines’ operational 
methods. Other explanations relate to general economic decel- 
eration. The technology, regulation, and business strategies 
of the industry have changed greatly; major changes will be 
explained in later sections of this article. 


Growth of subdivisions of air transport. 
egories of air transport (freight, passenger, domestic, and in- 


The various cat- — 


Aviation output and business-sector output, 1959 to 1996 
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ternational) have grown at far different rates. Air cargo has 
increased much more rapidly, in percent terms, than passenger 
flight. From 1970 to 1996, while passenger-miles almost qua- 
drupled, air cargo ton-miles increased to about six times their 
1970 level. One explanation for the rapid growth of air cargo 
may be the growth of catalog and mail-order retailers, who 
often offer express delivery by air. From 1982 to 1995, the out- 
put of such catalog and mail-order retailing increased by 222 
percent, while the output of the entire business sector in- 
creased by 61 percent.'! In the domestic market for freight 
transportation, relative costs are a factor; from 1960 to 1996, 
the cost of domestic airfreight adjusted for inflation declined, 
while the cost of class 1 intercity trucking increased.'? Greater 
international trade is another explanation for the growth of air 
cargo, as discussed later in this article. 

The transportation of passengers may be divided between 
business travel and personal travel. Both business trips and 
personal trips have increased substantially, but the growth of 
personal travel has been greater. From 1977 to 1997, business 
trips increased by 125 percent, but personal trips increased by 
175 percent. As personal travel is more sensitive to fares, the 
long-term decline in fares is a more important factor in per- 
sonal flights than in business trips. 

Within the broad category of reasons for personal travel, 
the specific reason that showed the most dramatic gain was 
sightseeing and resort use. Travel to resorts and the sights 
motivated trips for 20 percent of air travelers in 1977 and 31 
percent in 1997. Flying to visit friends or relatives also in- 
creased as a proportion of air travelers’ purposes. In 1977, 53 
percent of air travelers flew to visit people; in 1997, 71 percent 
did. (Some individuals took more than one trip for more than 
one personal reason.)'? 


Growth: domestic versus international. Within the category 
of passenger transport, domestic flight contributed most of 
the increase in business because domestic operations consti- 
tute the bulk of the passenger business. But international busi- 
ness grew proportionately more. From 1960 to 1996, domestic 
passenger miles increased by 1,293 percent (395 billion pas- 
senger miles), and international passenger-miles increased by 
1,741 percent (145 billion passenger-miles).'4 

From 1983 to 1996, the number of overseas visitors to the 
United States nearly tripled (a 189-percent increase), reaching 
a level of 22.7 million arrivals in 1996. Trips to the United 
States by overseas residents grew to outnumber overseas 
trips from the United States by U.S. residents, during the pe- 
riod. While a single trip can have more than one purpose, a 
nearly constant percentage of visitors from overseas (32 per- 
cent in 1983 and 31 percent in 1996) performed business or 
professional activities in the United States. The proportion 
that visited friends or relatives in the United States also was 
stable at 30 percent to 31 percent. The percentage indulging 
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in leisure activities during at least part of their stay increased 
substantially, from 47 percent in 1983 to 63 percent in 1996. 
Growth in visits to the United States appears to be concen- 
trated among those motivated by leisure and recreational ac- 
tivities.’° 

Among U.S. residents flying overseas, growth in trips has 
the opposite concentration in motive. All major categories of 
activity contributed to an overall 103-percent increase in over- 
seas flights by U.S. residents, but the proportionately greatest 
increase was in work and work-related activities. Those per- 
forming business or professional activities overseas increased 
from 27 percent of the total in 1983 to 36 percent in 1996."° . 

In freight transport as well, domestic service is greater in 
scale than international service and contributed a larger in- 
crease in ton-miles. From 1970 to 1996, domestic air cargo in- 
creased by 10.7 billion ton-miles, and international ton-miles 
increased by 7.4 billion. But, as in passenger service, interna- 
tional freight increased at a greater percentage rate (567 per- 
cent) than domestic freight (488 percent). 

The enormously increased share of international, as opposed 
to domestic, business in general requires more air travel, in- 
cluding both cargo transport and passenger flight for busi- 
ness purposes. International cargo traffic is also boosted by 
manufacturers’ “just-in-time” approach to inventory, which 
became widespread in the 1980s and 1990s, and by recent con- 
sumer demand for fresh foods of all kinds regardless of the 
season.'’ The following tabulation shows the increasing pro- 
portions of international business as a part of the U.S. 
economy.!® 


U.S imports as a U.S exports as a 


percentage percentage 
of gross domestic of gross domestic 
product product 
BOG sss ccctanvenceneseonivmione 4.6 37 
| ) eee a mn Se 6.3 4.5 
BIO cats ravcaitomeamacns 6.7 6.8 
LI sditecssssccnstawepdesnnns 9.5 8.6 
LB sioiivncisiassvctviciessiboes 12.3 112 
Jobs. Employment of airline personnel is linked tightly to air 


transport output. Ninety-nine percent of the variation in num- 
bers of employees from 1958 to 1996 can be predicted on the 
basis of industry output, according to a regression calcula- 
tion. Chart 2 shows that the curves representing output and 
employment over time have similar shapes. 

The number of jobs added and the amount of output added 
each year, however, have not been in a constant proportion to 
each other. Over time, fewer employees are hired for a given 
amount of additional business because technological and op- 
erational progress allows for the more efficient use of both old 
and new employees. 


Like output, employment in the industry has grown almost 
every year since 1958. From 1958 to 1996, despite various mass 
layoffs, mergers, and failures, employment in the air transpor- 


, tation industry as a whole increased from 165,000 to 847,000, a 


413-percent increase, or an average of 4.4 percent per year. 
(See table 1.) 

Not surprisingly, employment in air transportation has ex- 
panded at a far greater rate than employment in other modes of 
travel. Aside from the much greater percent increases of busi- 
ness in air transportation, another major factor contributes to 
the differences in hiring: employment in rail and water trans- 
portation declined even as ton-miles increased. Percent in- 
creases or decreases in jobs by mode are shown in the follow- 
ing tabulation: 


Employment 
change 

Mode Year in percent 
MR AU resreccceessseceteose ccerisect see recseees 1958-96 -76 
WV Ate lis tresesresscvesenss cuts isceteouoert cs 1964-96 —24 
PNA Tideteatacs ester tesste swe siseste capevaxtes tos 1958-96 413 
Trucking and 

WATEMOUSING! Wesrescssseseressssesa-s 1988-96 21 
i liranectnes ser teets: oc senate ee ctitscorracress 1988-96 31 


A deceleration is evident in aviation employment. While 
jobs increased by 4.6 percent per year from 1958 to 1978, from 
1978 to 1996 they increased by 4.1 percent per year. From 1990 
to 1996, the rate of increase slowed to 2.2 percent. The follow- 
ing tabulation shows the relationship between growth in avia- 
tion-industry jobs and all nonfarm payroll jobs: 


Ratio of percent 
growth in air 
Annual Buds: transportation 
change in jobs to percent growth 
in total 
Air Total nonagricultural 
transport nonfarm industry 
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In proportion to the general economy, then, jobs in transpor- 
tation by air have not increased as strongly in the 1990s as 
they had in earlier decades. 

Estimates from the Bureau of Labor Statistics permit the 
comparison of rates of job growth in the following subdivi- 
sions of the aviation industry since 1988: scheduled passen- 
ger service, air courier service (the carrying of letters and small 
parcels), nonscheduled air transportation, and support ser- 
vices, including the operation of airports and the servicing of 
aircraft. The following tabulation shows rates of growth in 
employment by industry from 1988 to 1998." 


Increase as a 


percentage 
of entire increase 
Percent in jobs in 
increase transportation 
SIC Industry in employment by air 
45 Transportation by air .. 39 100 
4512 Scheduled air 
transportation 
(passenger and 


cargo, over regular 
routes on regular 
SCHEGOIES) eaeeeremeceses 15 20 
Air couriers (letters, 
parcels, and generally 
smaller packages) ....... 70 59 
452 Nonscheduled transport 
(nonscheduled cargo, 
charter, and others) .... (257/ 8 
458 Support services 
(airports, flying fields, 
SELVICES)) See 48 13 


4513 


The faster recent growth of cargo transportation, as opposed 
to passenger traffic, is reflected in the more rapid growth of air 
couriers (who carry only letters, parcels, and packages) and 
nonscheduled transport (which is dominated by cargo). 
Scheduled air transportation, on the other hand, is dominated 
by the more slowly growing passenger traffic. The rapid 
growth of support services such as airport operations is ex- 
plained in part by the building up of airport facilities to handle 
greater cargo traffic.”° 


Layoffs in recessions. During and soon after the last three 
recessions (over the years 1980 to 1991), layoffs in the indus- 
try have been proportionately much more severe than those 
of the entire nonfarm sector. (See table 2.) Because personal 
air travel is generally not a necessity, individuals may be more 
likely to sacrifice it as opposed to other goods or services. 
The consistently thin financing of the airlines also makes lay- 
offs and company failures more difficult to avoid.”! 

After the recession of 1969 to 1970 (and to a lesser extent, 
after the recession of the mid-1970s), air transport employ- 
ment continued to fall well after the official end of the reces- 
sion and the upturn of total employment. In the case of the 
1969 to 1970 period, the decline in airline employment also 
started before the recession. In both periods, the declines were 
not strictly recessionary, as various special problems then af- 
fected the industry. (See the section on deregulation later in 
this article.) 

In the latest recession, the loss of jobs in air transportation 
was almost entirely in scheduled air transportation (sic 4512, 
losing 24,000 jobs). Air couriers (sic 4513) expanded in em- 
ployment at a reduced rate during the recession; they gained 
19,000 jobs in the 12 months just before the recession and 
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Comparison of employment in air transportation and in all nonagricultural industry, 1958-96 


gained 5,000 during the recession. Airports, flying fields, and 
services (sic 458), previously gaining about 7,000 jobs per year, 
stopped growing, but lost only 1,400 jobs during the reces- 
sion. It appears that scheduled passenger service is the com- 
ponent most vulnerable to economic layoffs. 


Quality. An increasing volume of complaints in recent years 
indicates that the flight experience is more often unpleasant. 
Complaints have been about less spacious configurations, “. . . 
unexplained delays, baggage hassles and crowded cabins.” 
Unlike other aspects of the industry, the quality of the flight 
experience is difficult or impossible to quantify.” Exactly how 
to weight less comfortable flights against seriously lower 
prices is unclear. 
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% 
Total 
Air transportation nonagricultural 
employment employment Ratio of percent growth 
in alr transport 
Year employment to percent 
growth in total nonfarm 
Number Percent Number Percent employment 
(In thousands) change (In thousands) change 
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Technological progress 


By 1958, economic regulation of the industry was well estab- 
lished and effectively prevented price competition. Airlines 
therefore had incentive to compete and advance in aspects 
other than fares. Between 1958 and 1978 (as well as earlier), 
the large civil aircraft typically in use changed greatly. Its 
improvements both appealed to the general public in and of 
themselves and lowered operational costs. Although prices 
did not vary between airlines at a given point in time, cost 
savings achieved through more advanced aircraft were 
passed on to passengers in the form of substantially declin- 
ing ticket prices after adjustment for inflation. Two changes 
to the aircraft were of particular economic importance. First, 


aircraft consistently became larger, so that more travelers _ fares and make reservations via the Internet. 


could share the cost of a particular flight. From 1960 to 1978, More importantly, computers are well suited to a much more 
the average number of passenger seats per plane increased _ sophisticated use. Although ticket pricing had been simple 
from 66 to 146.*4 before the late 1970s (typically divided into only two classes: 


Secondly, aircraft became faster because of the gradual first and coach), modern computer reservations systems en- 
transition from propeller-generated thrust to jet power, start- _ able airlines to provide a complicated and rapidly changing 
ing in the late 1950s. ** A much faster craft could make more set of prices for better economic advantage. 
runs in a given amount of time, so that the crew and the plane Computerized reservations systems facilitate benefiting 
became more productive; consequently, the average costofa from the differing natures of two types of demand: business 
flight declined. Furthermore, at the time, jet fuel cost about __ travel and personal travel. Generally, the executive on a busi- 
half as much as the gasoline used in piston aircraft engines. _ness trip has an inflexible schedule and relative indifference to 
Faster travel also was more attractive to passengers, and de- _ ticket prices. The pleasure traveler has more time to spend on 
mand increased because of quicker trips and because of lower _ layover, more ability to adapt to unpreferred times and dates 
prices. of travel, and more sensitivity to prices. With computer reser- 

Perhaps surprisingly, wide-bodied aircraft, introduced in _ vations systems, the airlines can rapidly formulate and imple- 
1969,” represented the last major technological change inthe ment lower fares with certain restrictions in scheduling, typi- 
craft to have major economic consequences. After the late cally required stayovers, to attract more pleasure travelers. 
1970s, technological advances in civil air transporthave con- The computer systems also quickly calculate higher fares with 
tinued, especially in the areas of fuel efficiency and noise _ freer scheduling to attract executives on business. 
reduction,”’ but have been less economically important than In addition, tickets tend to become more valuable as the 
earlier developments. By the late 1970s, the transition to jet _ flight becomes more filled and as the date of travel approaches. 
power among the major airlines was already accomplished. | Computer reservations systems enable the airlines to recalcu- 
The size of the average airliner in passenger service (interms _late fares rapidly in accordance with the changing supply and 
of the number of seats) peaked in 1983, when the average demand for seats on a particular flight.2! The industry has 
craft had 165 passenger seats. The average number of seats _ succeeded in filling more seats by means of varying fares; 
then declined to 152 in 1996.” therefore more passengers share the cost of a flight, bringing 

An initiative to build a domestic supersonic jet for passen- down average fares and consequently aiding growth as aver- 
ger service ended in 1971 because of the issue of sonic booms age ticket prices fall. 
traveling over populated areas. No U.S. airline has ever oper- 
ated a supersonic craft.” Airlines have continued to improve Deregulation: new ways of competing 
in fuel efficiency, emissions control, and noise abatement.*° 

If the further development of civil aircraft had less eco- After the 1970s, fares continued to fall, even though techno- 
nomic importance after 1978, a certain earthbound type of —Jogical changes had much less economic impact. The reasons 
technological system did have considerable economic impact. for the continued reductions of fares are mainly related to the 
Computer-based reservations systems made reservations — end of most of the Federal Government’s economic control of 
bookkeeping more efficient. Certain major airlines shared sys- _air transport. 
tems, generating still greater efficiency. Travel agents’ elec- Federal control of fares and allocation of routes can be 
tronic access to the airlines’ reservations systems further fa- _ traced back to 1938, when Congress created the Civil Aero- 
cilitated the sales process. Most recently, customers cancheck _ nautics Authority to foster satisfactory air service. The theory 


Eee Cyclical behavior of aviation employment, 1960-91 
Total nonagricuttural Industry Transportation by alr 
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Official dates Dates Duration Percent Dates Duration Percent 
of recession of decline of decline decline of decline of decline decline 
In employment (In months) In employment Inemployment (in months) In employment 

Apr. 1960—Feb. 1961 ..... Apr. 1960—Feb. 1961 ia 10 23 Aug. 1960—Jan. 1961 5 21 
Dec. 1969—Nov. 1970 .... | Mar. 1970—Nov. 1970 8 15 Sept. 1969—Jan. 1972 28 6.6 
Nov. 1973—Mar. 1975... | Oct. 1974—Apr. 1975 6 2.9 Dec. 1974—Oct. 1975 10 6.0 
Jan. 1980—Jul. 1980..... Mar. 1980—Jul. 1980 4 1.4 Jan. 1980—Nov. 1980 10 2.8 
Jul. 1981—Nov. 1982 ..... Jul. 1981—Nov. 1982 16 3.0 Aug. 1981—Aug. 1982 12 4.2 
Jul. 1990—Mar. 1991 ..... Jun. 1990—Feb. 1992 20 1.6 Dec. 1990—Dec. 1991 12 5.1 


Note; Recessions are designated by the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
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that excess, disorderly competition would be bad for the in- 
dustry exerted a crucial influence on Congress. Unregulated 
start-ups of an unlimited number of operators theoretically 
would have resulted in so much competition that any particu- 
lar airline would be unable to attract the capital required to 
offer good, sustainable service. A certain degree of concen- 
tration of capital was believed to be necessary for the devel- 
opment of adequate airlines. “Chaotic competition” had been 
a great problem in the 1920s in various industries. The Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 and the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
provided government control of fares, of the creation of any 
new interstate airlines, and of allocation of routes among air- 
lines.” The airlines were to be protected from too many com- 
petitors and destructive price slashing. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, the agency created by Con- 
gress to regulate the airlines economically, prevented cuts in 
fares in several ways. First, considerable advance notice of a 
change in fare had to be given to the board, alerting competi- 
tors and thereby reducing the financial incentive to cut fares. 
The board also disallowed the formation of new airlines; from 
1950 to 1974, 79 companies submitted applications to start 
airline service, but none of the applications were approved. 
Furthermore, starting in the late1960s, the Board’s rules effec- 
tively required an airline to change fares, if it did so, on all of its 
routes rather than selected ones. The result was that fare cuts 
seldom occurred after 1968.** The government not only set 
rates, but also held down the number of carriers servicing most 
routes to three or fewer, greatly reducing the potential compe- 
tition. (Despite these problems, airfares adjusted for inflation 
did decline substantially and almost continuously during the 
period of regulation, but perhaps not as much as they could 
have.) 

With no competition on price, airlines competed on ameni- 
ties and on convenience, meaning frequency of scheduled 
flights. Routine flights, including coast-to-coast ones, by 
about half-empty planes became a recognized example of vast 
waste. At least theoretically, such wasteful practices at the 
expense of travelers would be seriously reduced by unre- 
stricted market entry and price competition. 


Why Congress deregulated airlines. Various economic pa- 
pers from as early as the late 1950s suggested that price com- 
petition in air transport would seriously lower fares.** Deregu- 
lation did not occur, however, until the combination of three 
economic events contributed to widespread public dissatis- 
faction with air travel and passage of the Airline Deregulation 
Act of 1978. First, the Arab oil embargo of 1973 was followed 
by huge increases in fuel costs. The price of jet fuel climbed 
greatly through 1981. Secondly, the recession of the mid-1970s 
reduced growth in airline business and contributed to a down- 
turn in airline volume in 1975. And third, the carriers’ financial 
vulnerability was worsened because carriers had recently in- 
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curred the expense of newly developed wide-bodied aircraft 
and were unable to fill them. To protect the airlines, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board allowed considerable increases in fares (the 
price of a passenger-mile, not adjusted for inflation, rose by a 
third from 1973 to 1978*5) and allowed carriers to reduce ser- 
vice. The public response to higher prices and scarcer seats 
was unfavorable. Prominent Senate subcommittee hearings 
spread the idea that ticket prices would be reduced signifi- 
cantly under free competition. Fares, including the cost of 
moving freight as well as people, availability of seats, and the 
financial soundness of the carriers, then, were the key issues 
in a historic reversal of government policy.*° 

Starting in late 1977, cargo carriers were allowed to set their 
own prices and fly any domestic route. The Airline Deregula- 
tion Act passed in October 1978, and by late 1979, “carriers 
were able to launch just about any domestic service they 
wanted” and decide on their own ticket prices.*” New provid- 
ers of domestic airline service also were permitted to start op- 
erations; the number of carriers using craft with over 60 pas- 
senger seats more than tripled from 1978 to 1984.°® Interna- 
tional air service, however, was not deregulated, as the vari- 
ous governments did not agree to do so. 

In retrospect, two of the developments that caused deregu- 
lation were of relatively short duration or were misperceived. 
The large increases in ticket prices were perhaps the most 
important immediate motivation, yet they were arguably illu- 
sory. The nominal price increases near the end of regulation, 
from 1973 to 1978, were indeed large, but adjustment of the 
fares for general inflation (using the Consumer Price Index or 
cp!) shows that real prices of airline tickets continued to fall 
even in that time, despite the Arab oil embargo. Adjusted for 
inflation, airfares fell by 2.3 percent per year from 1973 to 1978. 
The downward trend in real prices in the 5-year period, then, 
was at about the same rate as in the preceding years.*° 

The mid-1970s recession, which in reducing airline business 
led to fears about the airlines’ financial survival, ended in 1975. 
Even during the recession, airline business (as measured by 
output) declined in only one year, 1975, the final year of the 
recession. In 1976, still under regulation even if regulation was 
eased in policy, airline-industry output (consisting primarily 
of passenger-miles and cargo ton-miles) rose by 10 percent 
and reached an all-time high, as it had in every year since 1948 
except for 1975. Two of the immediate motivations for deregu- 
lation (rising fares and declining business), then, were argu- 
ably illusory reasons for a permanent change in policy. 

Changes in economic trends of the industry clearly occurred 
soon after deregulation. Greater competition, generating lower 
prices and consequently greater demand, was a major devel- 
opment. The number of carriers was obviously affected. Soon 
after passage of the Airline Deregulation Act, entrepreneurs 
did indeed respond to the sudden possibility of flying routes 
at will. The number of major, national, and regional airlines had 


decreased from 52 in 1971 to 43 in 1978; but in 1979, 60 such 
carriers (40 percent more) operated. Still more airlines opened 
for business, until the number peaked at 87 in 1984.” 

The established major airlines successfully regained market 
share by means of the following changes: 


e Flying more routes 

¢ Making cooperative arrangements with commuter airlines to 
offer more continuous routes under the same brand 
name so as to offer greater convenience and more visibility 

¢ Using computer reservation systems tied in with travel agen- 
cies and offering a range of prices for the same trip 

e Conducting frequent-flyer programs 

e Increasing production quotas of personnel 


The number of carriers decreased to 60 in 1989 as mainly the 
newer ones failed. The number of carriers then climbed to 96 
by 1996 *! as demand for travel continued to increase and the 
successful strategies of the majors had already had their most 
crucial effects. ” 

Yet the level of competition has been greater ever since 
deregulation because, since 1978, the major carriers have com- 
peted much more with each other on particular routes.*? Sur- 
prisingly enough, the number of carriers nationwide shows 
little relationship to overall prices, the volume of business, or 
employment. (See chart 3.) But the number of carriers serving 
a particular route is highly relevant to ticket prices on that 
route. Naturally, routes served by a larger number of competi- 
tors have lower prices per mile.“ 

During regulation, from 1969 to 1978, average per-mile ticket 
costs, adjusted for inflation using the CPI, fell 2.2 percent per 
year. After deregulation, real prices fell at only a slightly faster 
rate, 2.3 percent. (See chart 4.) While the airliner was no longer 
changing so substantially to produce more economical opera- 
tions, price competition was occurring. According to one re- 
spected source, deregulation was responsible for 58 percent 
of the price cuts from 1978 to 1993 and made fares 22 percent 
lower than they would have been without deregulation.* As 
stated earlier, lower prices raise demand and contribute to 
growth and, in turn, employment. 

In recent years, however, ticket prices have fallen at a reduced 
rate. From 1986 to 1998, they declined by 1.8 percent per year. 


Changed rules and productivity 


Labor productivity, highly relevant to the rate of growth in 
jobs, had already been increasing impressively before deregu- 
lation; larger and faster craft made greater productivity on the 
part of flight crews possible. After 1978, the causes of increas- 
ing productivity changed, as management developed re- 
sponses to the newly competitive environment. In earlier years, 
the increasing capacity of the average airliner allowed more 


passengers to be transported by a flight crew, aided by a 
dispatcher and other ground personnel whose efforts also 
became more efficient as the airliner grew. But in the new 
competitive market, the average capacity of a passenger air- 
craft (in seats) about leveled off, then dropped by 14 percent 
from 1986 to 1996. When a price war strained airline budgets 
soon after deregulation, massive layoffs by certain major air- 
lines, reduced pay, and renegotiated work rules were used to 
cut costs.*° Reservations systems were computerized and 
shared among airlines, reducing the manual workload entailed 
in reservations. 

The development of the hub-and-spoke system of routes in 
the early 1980s was especially advantageous. “’ Instead of the 
simpler, more traditional arrangement of routes between paired 
cities, passengers from various points of origin were flown to 
a “hub” and then grouped together to fill a large craft more 
fully during a common leg of their journeys. The hub-and- 
spoke system was successful in increasing the number of 
seats filled. “Load factor,” the percentage of passenger seats 
filled, had increased by 0.2 percent per year from 1958 to 1978, 
but increased more than three times as fast, by 0.7 percent per 
year, from 1978 to 1996. The hub-and-spoke system, however, 
was only one factor responsible for the gains; the deliberate 
use of smaller aircraft on routes with less demand has been 
another important cause of increasing load factors. Despite 
more frequent use of smaller craft, the average number of pas- 
sengers carried per aircraft mile increased from 90 in 1978 to 
103 in 1996, making craft and crew more productive.” 

Productivity on a per-employee basis*° has shown improve- 
ment almost continuously since 1947, increasing every year 
except 1980, 1981, and 1988 to 1991 (mostly years of recession, 
when reduced business activity in general worked against load 
factors). Despite all the benefits of competition, output per 
employee advanced much more slowly after 1978, when ongo- 
ing changes to the aircraft were not so economically meaning- 
ful. Gains of 6.4 percent per year from 1958 to 1978 slowed to 
2.6 percent per year during the 18-year period ending in 1996. 
Once the hub-and-spoke system and computer reservations 
systems had already been implemented, the rate of increase in 
productivity slowed to 1.7 percent per year from 1986 to 1996. 
The following tabulation summarizes the percent change per 
year in output per person in air transport. 


Annual rate 


of change 
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POU SC Ometittresscetcerttmetrccrtrttetcctrercrteeetocereareees 3.8 
PO BOAOG RE. truer nelets cc Meares Ceaterew mee aeverate tees iby 


Because productivity has been rising more slowly in recent 
years, requirements for labor have been greater recently than 
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fexeime Number of carriers, fares, and industry output, 1971-96 


Multiple of 
1971 level 


Multiple of 
1971 level 


No. of airlines 
—— Employment 
Output 
~« Deflated fare per mile 


1971 1974 1977 1980 1983 1986 1989 


SOURCES: Bureau of Transportation Statistics, U.S. Department of Transportation (number of carriers); Office of Productivity and 


Technology, BLS (output); Air Transport Association (real fares). 


 lelia-ea Fare per mile of U.S. scheduled airlines, adjusted for inflation, 1960-98 
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NOTE: The Consumer Price Index for all Urban Consumers (CPI-U) is used to adjust raw fare per mile. 
SOURCE: Unadjusted fares are from the Air Transport Association. 
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they would have been if productivity had continued to rise at 
the faster rates of the past. 
The use of smaller planes to reduce costs, while not directly 


relevant to labor productivity, is also an important means of 


economizing. Smaller aircraft are used more often to cut costs 
of equipment and fuel, even if labor productivity is reduced 
somewhat as a result. Smaller craft often are appropriate for 
more minor spoke routes.*' Most aircraft also are configured 
with less room per seat to increase the number of seats and the 
potential revenues of each flight, reducing comfort but con- 
tributing to lower prices.” 

The various means of increasing labor productivity and of 
increasing the productivity of capital contribute to lower costs 
that enable the airlines to reduce fares. Lower fares attract 
more passengers and contribute to growth and employment. 


Safety 


Another important long-term trend in the industry, seldom rec- 
ognized as a contributor to industry growth in recent decades, 
is airline safety. The increasingly safe nature of commercial 
flight may be a factor in the public’s increased flying. Rates of 
accidents and fatalities have declined greatly in the long 
term.* 

As the possibility of deregulation was debated in the 1970s, 
critics predicted that the loss of regulation would result in a 
major decline in safety as smaller, less reliable airlines gained 
larger shares of traffic and as established carriers were pressured 
to reduce costs, including aircraft maintenance.** (Only eco- 
nomic regulation was being debated. Regulation for purposes of 
safety, including required maintenance of craft, specified training 
of pilots, and right-of-way rules in the sky, was never ended or 
even seriously considered for termination by any important 
party.) Trends in two measures of airline safety have remained 
favorable, although improvements have decelerated. 

Passenger fatalities per million aircraft-miles is one estab- 
lished measure of air safety. Accidents per thousand depar- 
tures may be a better one, though, for measuring the fitness of 
pilots, controllers, and equipment, considering that the crash 
of just one large aircraft can skew the fatality statistic. Depar- 
tures and arrivals are the most hazardous normal operations 
because they involve the greatest proximity to the ground as 
well as the heavier traffic of the airport environment. Further- 
more, the fatalities-per-miles measure is subject to distortion 
when the average length of a flight changes, but the rate of 
accidents per thousand departures is free of influence by the 
length of flights. 

According to both statistical measures of safety, the air 
transportation system improved both before and after deregu- 
lation. Far greater improvement occurred in times closer to the 
beginning of substantial commercial aviation, because the rela- 
tively young industry had more problems to solve. (See chart 5.) 


The following tabulation will give an idea of the progress that 
has been made since 1958, although the year-to-year variability 
of figures makes precise analysis of progress in safety difficult. 


Average annual percent change 


Fatalities Accidents per 
per million 1,000 
aircraft miles departures 
195 8—9G recs. corceecusedeaescce asters —2.1 -3.5 
LOSS = Saccecrssce etaceeeer rete es -3.7 —6.1 
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In 1996, 8.2 million scheduled departures entailed 32 acci- 
dents, including three fatal ones. The same year, 319 passen- 
gers out of 581 million carried were killed, implying a fatality 
rate of one death for every 1.8 million people boarded.* 

Because the most dramatic decreases in accidents occurred 
in the earlier decades of the period under study, it seems likely 
that most of the increase in the public’s confidence in aviation 
also occurred during the earlier decades. If greater confidence 
in the safety of aviation contributes to the growth of busi- 
ness, the bulk of such economic effects were probably also in 
the earlier decades. 


Analysis 


In the last 40 years, in commercial aviation, fares after adjust- 
ing for inflation have declined, labor productivity has in- 
creased, and output and employment have increased vastly. 
Such trends appear to suggest continuous driving forces. 
Certain factors, such as at least some improvement in safety, 
general economic growth, and increased international trade 
have endured from the regulatory period to the free-market 
period and have continued to contribute to the growth of the 
industry. But by all accounts, great changes in the economics 
of aviation occurred. The pre-regulatory, regulatory, and post- 
regulatory periods each allowed for certain types of progress 
in the industry. The development of the airplane itself into a 
safe, fast, and efficient vehicle, primarily during the pre-regu- 
latory and regulatory periods, allowed vast commercial 
progress. The development of radio navigation systems and 
air traffic control, also primarily before deregulation, reduced 
accidents, probably reducing the public’s fear of aviation. 
Navigation systems and air traffic control also made air ser- 
vice more reliable because flight became sensible in a greater 
range of weather conditions. After deregulation, competition 
drove airlines to find ways to economize in operations to 
lower fares. Recent fares, after adjustment for inflation, are 
cheaper than ever. 

General economic deceleration accounts for only part of 
the deceleration in the growth of air transport. Other explana- 
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Reinemem Airline accidents per thousand departures, 1958-96 
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Note: Data are for Part 121 airlines, which are those subject to Part 121 of the Federal Aviation Regulations and include all airlines 


operating craft with over 30 seats. 


Source: Calculated from series from the Air Transport Association. 


tions have to do with innovations that contributed to accel- 
eration in growth as they were introduced and as they spread 
but now have been largely completed. Aircraft ceased to be- 
come larger or so radically improved in engine design as when 
the jet engine first came into commercial use. The time-saving 
and cost-cutting accomplished by the two major changes to 
the craft have long ceased to be new advantages over the 
operations of the recent past. Hub-and-spoke routing and 
computer reservations systems have become standard in the 


Notes 


industry. They can no longer serve to accelerate growth, as they 
did when they were introduced and as they spread. The one-time 
technological and operational innovations of both the regula- 
tory period and the post-regulatory period have been standard 
for years, and cannot now increase the rate of growth; ticket 
sales via the Internet are one possible exception. After 1986, 
increases in productivity, reductions in fares, and the growth of 
output and employment decelerated. Further innovation may be 
required if growth is to be as rapid as in the past. O 


' Annual numbers of passengers carried starting in 1938 can be found 
in the “Safety Record of U.S. Airlines,” Air Transport Association, on 
the Internet at http://www.air-transport.org. 


? Real fares also are from the Air Transport Association, on the 
Internet at http://www.air-transport.org. 


> Estimates of employment in this article are from the BLS Current 
Employment Statistics (CES) survey of establishments, unless otherwise 
noted. The CEs program produces estimates of employees on all non- 
farm payrolls, except in private households, based on a monthly survey 
of about 390,000 work sites. Data from the survey appear in the Bureau’s 
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for the special attributes of the estimates of employment used in this 
article. 
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Internet at http://www.air-transport.org. 
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Airline Industry (Washington, The Brookings Institution, 1995), pp. 
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23 See Morrison and Winston, pp. 19-20. 
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Transportation Statistics, U.S. Department of Transportation in Trans- 
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of Transportation, Bureau of Transportation Statistics, 1996), p. 234. 
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Transport Association. 
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* Real yield (fare per passenger-mile) is from the Air Transport 
Association. 
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*! National Transportation Statistics 1998 (U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation, Bureau of Transportation Statistics, 1999), Appendix A. 
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(Washington, Transportation Research Board, National Research Coun- 
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%°° The hours spent during layovers and how such hours are counted 
by employers for purposes of compensation make the hours worked 
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productivity in air transport is calculated in terms of output per em- 
ployee, rather than output per hour of work. Considerable changes in 
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Comparing Earnings Inequality 


Comparing earnings inequality 
using two major surveys 


Some previous research suggests that discrepancies exist 
between the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 

and the Current Population Survey in terms of earnings trends; 
when the sample is limited to full-time, year-round workers, 
however, the discrepancies are largely eliminated 


uch of the research on the growing dis- 
Meese of earnings has relied on the 

March supplement to the Current 
Population Survey (CPS). As the research ques- 
tions have turned to such issues as job instabil- 
ity and long-term wage growth, however, the fo- 
cus often has shifted to longitudinal surveys, 
such as the Panel Study of Income Dynamics 
(PSID)' and the National Longitudinal Surveys 
(NLS).? In a recent unpublished but widely cited 
paper,’ Peter Gottschalk and Robert A. Moffitt 
compare annual earnings trends from the PSID 
and two cohorts of the NLS with those of the cPs.* 
The authors find that reported earnings in the 
PSID and the original NLS cohort show roughly 
the same trends as the CPs, although the magni- 
tudes are quite different. 

For the later NLS cohort, however, known as 
the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1979 
(NLSY79), Gottschalk and Moffitt find both sig- 
nificantly lower variance in reported annual earn- 
ings and a negative trend in variance over time 
(1979-1988)—at least for high school gradu- 
ates. In addition, a more recently published pa- 
per using different methodology finds a similar 
discrepancy. Because the findings of these 
studies stand in sharp contrast to the well-known 
“stylized fact” that the variance in earnings was 
increasing substantially during the 1980s, seri- 
ous questions may be raised about the validity 
of the NLSY79 for research on the topic of recent 
trends in earnings inequality. 

This article focuses on the comparison be- 
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tween the NLSY79 and the CPs, updating the 
Gottschalk-Moffitt analysis to 1994, the final year 
of data collection for the NLSY79 cohort. Because 
Gottschalk and Moffitt report few discrepancies 
in the trends for high school dropouts, the analy- 
sis is restricted to high school graduates. The 
article begins by replicating the Gottschalk- 
Moffitt analysis in order to verify the discrep- 
ancies in reported earnings between the two sets 
of data. Next, exploratory data analysis and 
respecified regression models are used to com- 
pare the trends and patterns, and to look for po- 
tential sources of the discrepancies. The final 
section discusses the implications of the find- 
ings for the validity of the two samples. 


Data and methods 


The present study generally follows the conven- 
tions adopted by Gottschalk and Moffitt. For 
their benchmark analyses, they select white 
males in the civilian noninstitutionalized popu- 
lation and divide the samples into cells defined 
by single years of age (from 16 to 31 years), 
level of education (less than a high school edu- 
cation, high school graduate or more), and survey 
year (1979-88).° Nominal annual earnings are 
adjusted for inflation and are expressed in con- 
stant (1982) dollars. Also, to avoid topcoding is- 
sues and reduce the problem of earnings nomi- 
nally falling below minimum wage, the top and 
bottom 5 percent of the values are trimmed out 
within each cell. Because the trimming is based 


on the percentiles within cells rather than across the entire 
sample, the cells are the unit of analysis. As in the earlier 
paper, for the regression analyses, the CPS and NLSY79 samples 
are restricted to respondents who were aged 20 years or older 
in the survey year and whose earnings and number of weeks 
worked during the previous calendar year both were posi- 
tive. The dependent variable is the within-cell standard de- 
viation of trimmed real log annual earnings in the year prior 
to the interview. 

Updating the Gottschalk-Moffitt analysis beyond 1988 re- 
quires some changes to the sample selection criteria due to 
changes in survey coding procedures that have taken place 
since then. In addition, to focus the sample more tightly on a 
homogeneous set of white males, some new exclusions are 
adopted. The following tabulation compares the sample se- 
lection criteria used in the present analysis with those used 
by Gottschalk and Moffitt in their study. 


CRULCTIC Se Gottschalk-Moffitt Updated analysis 
CALS cescesasyesesensees 1979-1988 1979-1994 
INS TENN Se ceoenacone 16-21 in 1979 16-21 in 1979 
NACE crccesctesccetes estes White White, non- 
Hispanic 
Barollment,<....-...-: Employment status No student 
recode-based exclusion _—_ exclusion 
| AV TONTEAS" aaa ansncnaace Positive Positive 
Regression sample: 
IND Cuese eiicstvctses 20 years and older 20 years and older 
Weeks worked .. Positive Positive 


The most important difference in the criteria used here con- 
cerns the exclusion of students. On the basis of the “employ- 
ment status recode” variable, Gottschalk and Moffitt exclude 
CPS and NLSY79 respondents who reported school attendance 
as their major activity during the survey week. But the coding 
for this variable in the CPS was changed in 1988 and it no 
longer identifies school attendance as a unique status. To 
preserve consistency across the time series, therefore, this 
analysis does not directly exclude students in this way. The 
overali impact of the change is relatively small, though, be- 
cause several of the other exclusions (positive earnings and 
number of weeks worked, for example) capture much of the 
same population.’ 

For each data set, descriptive regression analyses similar to 
those used in the earlier study were conducted to compare the 
trends in earnings across the different samples. Let y _, be the 
standard deviation of the log annual wages for workers age a 
in year t. The model fit by Gottschalk and Moffitt is a simple 
linear specification: 


B= 20 s0015365. £2 79 400.,94 [A] 


Y= B, + Ba + Bt E,, 


where B, and 8, are the coefficients for the linear effects of 
age and year, respectively. The present analysis extends the 
earlier study in two ways. First, the regression model is 
respecified and two alternative specifications are examined: 
a nonparametric model for the age term and a random-ef- 
fects model to capture the longitudinal sample dependence 
in the NLSY79. 

The regression residuals for model A show a marked curvi- 
linear pattern in age that is roughly parabolic in nature. The 
time trend is of primary interest here, rather than the effects 
of age. Given the correlation between year and age in these 
samples, however, the age effect must be specified properly 
to obtain an accurate estimate of the time trend. As the lin- 
ear age specification compromises the interpretation and 
Statistical significance of the coefficients of both linear 
coefficients, the model is respecified using a nonparamet- 
ric age effect, as follows: 


y,=@,+B + Pt+e, a=20,...,36; t=79,...,94 [B] 


where f,, ..., B,, are coefficients for each age and f is the re- 
gression parameter for the linear time trend. 

It is important to note that the two previous studies have 
treated both the CPS and the NLSY79 as cross-sectional sur- 
veys, although the latter is a longitudinal survey. There are 
eight cohorts in the NLSY79, defined by respondent’s age in 
1979, and each cohort is followed across the entire 16 years 
of the series. Observations from the same cohort in the 
NLSY79 are likely to be correlated across time, a fact not taken 
intd account in the Gottschalk—Moffitt analysis, the study 
by Thomas MaCurdy and others (cited earlier), or in the mod- 
els (A and B) shown above. The cohort sample dependence 
can be modeled in one of two ways—as a fixed effect or as a 
random effect. Adding a fixed effect to either model A or 
model B is not possible because the parameters for age, year, 
and cohort are perfectly confounded (cohort = year minus 
age). A random-effect specification is therefore required and 
also is more appropriate from a substantive standpoint. The 
interest here is not in the cohort effects as indicators of in- 
herent differences among specific age—year groups. The co- 
horts are simply samples from their populations, and this 
study seeks to capture the covariance in these samples over 
time, rather than an estimate of a cohort-specific level ef- 
fect. Therefore, model B is respecified for the NLSY79 to in- 
clude a random effect for cohort, as follows: 


Va = a+ B, + Bt +€ a= 20,...,.36; t= 79,...,94; 


c= 1.,...,8; [C] 


Eo + C 


c= Ic 


where B.,, ..., Bt,, are coefficients for each age, B is the coeffi- 
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cient for the linear effect of year, and @, ..., @, are random 
variance components for each cohort. Because it requires 
no assumptions about the parametric form of the random 
cohort effects, a generalized estimating equation (GEE) is 
used to fit the model.* 

For all of the linear models, weights are used to re- 
flect the differing variances of the y, component of the 
model.® In the GEE models, the variance-covariance 
weight matrix includes covariance estimates in the off- 
diagonal cells to adjust for the longitudinal cohort 
sample dependence. All models are fit using the S-PLUS 
statistical program.’° 

The second way in which the present study extends the 
Gottschalk—Moffitt analysis is by reexamining the discrep- 
ancies in earnings dispersion by labor force status. 
Gottschalk and Moffitt use several indicators as proxies of 
labor force attachment in an attempt to explain the discrep- 
ancy in earnings trends: the employment status recode vari- 
able, more than 40 weeks worked in the past year, and age 
23 years and older (presumably to exclude most college- 
age students). The present study takes a more direct ap- 
proach, subdividing the sample into two groups: full-time, 
year-round workers (FTFY) and others (non-FTFY). The FTFY 
group comprises those who worked 35 or more hours per 
week and 50 or more weeks per year during the previous 
calendar year; the non-FTFY group comprises those who had 
positive earnings and hours worked but who did not work 
work full time and year round. For the CPs, the con- 
structed variable that identifies this status is used, and 
for the NLSY79, hours and weeks are selected directly. The 
definition is the same in both samples. The idea here, as 
in the earlier study, is to compare workers with relatively 
strong attachments to the labor force with workers who 
are less attached to the labor force. 


Basic descriptive statistics for 1979 survey year 


Results 


Tables 1 and 2 provide summary statistics for labor force 


attachment and annual earnings for workers in both data sets 
in 1979, the first year of the series. The sample selections 
reflect the updated analysis criteria and can be compared 
with the corresponding tables in the paper by Gottschalk 
and Moffitt. Table 2 shows patterns similar to those found 
in the earlier study—a significantly larger portion of the 
NLSY79 sample reports working 40 weeks or more per year. 
While fairly pronounced in 1979, this discrepancy in the num- 
ber of weeks worked during the year declines in subsequent 
years. 

Despite the difference in reported number of weeks worked, 
the earnings figures in table 2 are quite similar across the two 
samples. There are no systematic differences in either means or 
variances. The numerical values are different than those reported 
by Gottschalk and Moffitt, due largely to the inclusion here of 
students who had been excluded in the earlier study on the 
basis of the employment status recode variable. The bottom 
portion of the table shows the statistics for FTFY respondents— 
a group likely to exclude such students—and here the two 
samples become very close. 

The trends in earnings variances over time for the two 
samples are shown in chart 1. They show a general decrease 
in earnings dispersion with age, and this pattern is much 
stronger than the trend over time within specific age groups. 
The NLSY79 estimates are more variable, reflecting the smaller 
sample sizes. Net of the differences in variability between the 
two samples, the greatest differences between them occur 
within the younger age groups—those aged 19 to 24 years. 
These differences are not very systematic, and in particular, 
they do not appear to take the form of consistently stronger 
increasing trends over time in the CPS. There is some conver- 
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gence between the two samples for the older respondents, 
but the earnings dispersion for the NLSY79 is about 10 per- 
cent lower, on average, than for the CPs. By contrast, the cell 
median incomes in the NLSY79 are consistently about 20 per- 
cent higher than the corresponding CPS cell means (data not 
shown here). Once the two samples of respondents settle into 
their prime working years, then, the annual earnings reported 
in the NLSY79 are both higher and less variable than those 
reported in the CPS. 

The standard deviations are modeled by reverting to cells 
defined by survey year and single year of age. Much like the 
Gottschalk—Moffitt study, attention here is restricted to 
those aged 20 years and older, with positive weeks worked 
in the previous calendar year. The results are displayed in 
table 3. All coefficients are multiplied by 10 to be consis- 
tent with the values reported by Gottschalk and Moffitt. The 
coefficients can be interpreted as the change in standard de- 
viation over a 10-year period. 

The results obtained by Gottschalk and Moffitt are shown 
in the first three rows of the table for comparison. Consider 
first their results based on the employment status recode 
schooling exclusion. For the CPs, they find a positive but not 
significant upward trend in earnings dispersion, while the 
corresponding trend for the NLSY79 is negative and also not 
significant. Using a more specific measure of school enroll- 
ment over the past year that is available in the NLSY79 to ex- 
clude students in that sample, they find the coefficient for 
the trend in dispersion changes sign and becomes as strongly 
positive as it had been negative, though still not significant. 
Further restricting this NLSY79 sample to those aged 23 years 
and older, they find the coefficient changes sign again and is 


: Incom i 
Unweighted N sf Covariance Peg income eee 
mean mean deviation 
Age 
NLSY79 CPS NLSY79 CPS NLSY79 CPS NLSY79 CPS NLSY79 CPS 
All workers 
AG peegets. Fcc Aes ances 1 2 si 1,221 = ee Bs ele oe 0.00 
Wg tb sea tt wv scennes 2 28 2,608 3,071 463 3,323 7.84 7.54 35 1.08 
WOM one athe ease sas 118 601 3,814 4,163 1,416 1,621 8.02 8.12 73 .69 
UO rt iettenceeecuetoss 198 1,100 6,120 5,819 2,716 2,817 8.45 8.39 80 80 
ZO Wrath va assecvouss.cae> 214 1,160 8,373 6,643 2,661 2,938 8.84 8.53 67 80 
Dl ssseetsx wersdeaceeogtee 202 1,230 8,812 8,991 3,793 3,768 8.82 8.83 Th) 81 
Full-time, year- 
round workers 
LG secczcas tee ze -cceeeeee 0 0 ba os 
i Acree eee ee 0 1 se 3,497 as a ae 8.16 a oe: 
WU Gires er sresee ee teers. 12 93 5,380 7,547 839 805 8.48 8.87 45)3) 36 
i OGRE SE ake 45 245 10,067 10,414 1,354 1,012 9.13 9.18 A7 42 
OE reese seensveones 83 385 11,413 10,823 1,607 1,066 9.24 9.23 AS] 38 
ON feeeccvaeessacecesiccee 51 481 13,648 13,374 1,466 1,581 9.46 9.42 .39 48 
Note: Statistics are calculated using sample weights and 5 percent trim of top and bottom earnings. Unweighted WN reflects post-trim cell values. 


now much more strongly negative than it had been, though 
still not significant. 

The Gottschalk—Moffitt estimate of the time trend is thus 
extremely sensitive to the sample exclusions. The same is true 
in the present analysis, in part due to the relatively small num- 
ber of observations in each cell after the screens for positive 
earnings and weeks worked and the 10-percent trimming. This 
makes for a high level of instability in the cell-specific esti- 
mates of the earnings variance, and these in turn have a large 
impact on the within-age trend estimates. The latter is due to 
the interaction between the model, which estimates the time 
trend within age, and the structure of the sample. While the 
two surveys cover 16 years, age groups are observed for, at 
most, 8 years, and the average for persons aged 20 years and 
older is 6.3 years. The moving cohort window is thus not an 
ideal structure for capturing trends within age over time. 
When drawing inferences about the discrepancies between 
the two samples, it should be kept in mind that the estimates 
are not particularly robust. 

The remaining rows in table 3 present the results from the 
updated analysis. In the first set, we restrict the sample to 
the years used by Gottschalk and Moffitt, 1979-1988. The 
differences between the results for model A and the results 
in the first row of the Gottschalk—Moffitt figures reflect 
the difference in the sample restrictions between the two 
analyses—namely, the inclusion in this analysis of students 
who were excluded from the earlier study on the basis of the 
CPs employment status recode, as well as the exclusion here 
of Hispanics. The impacts are not dramatic, with the CPS co- 
efficient becoming slightly less positive under the new 
sample restrictions. The NLSY79 coefficient becomes more 
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(ela Variance of log annual earnings for employed high school graduates by age/year cells, Current 
Population Survey and National Longitudinal Survey of Youth, 1979-94 
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negative and now also is statistically significant, though in 
magnitude it still lies within the range of estimates reported 
in the earlier study. 

When a nonparametric specification for age is adopted in 
model B, the discrepancy declines—the CPs coefficient in- 
creases modestly, and the NLSY79 coefficient becomes much 
less negative. When the random effect for the longitudinal 
cohort dependence in the NLSY79 (model C) is added, the co- 
efficient for the time trend again becomes slightly less nega- 
tive, and now it is about 30 percent lower than the initial 
estimate in model A. While the numerical results obtained 
in the earlier study are not replicated exactly, the general 
pattern is replicated, showing an increasing trend for earn- 
ings dispersion in the CPS and a decreasing trend for the 
NLSY79 . The magnitude of the discrepancy and of the nega- 
tive trend in the NLSY79 becomes smaller in both of the 
respecified models. 

The next set of results shown in table 3 (labeled all work- 
ers) updates the analysis to 1994. For the CPs, the trend in 
earnings dispersion is now significantly negative in model 
A, as is the trend for the NLSY79. With the nonparametric age 
effect, the sign of the CPS coefficient changes to become 
positive (although weakly so and not significant), while the 
magnitude of the NLSY79 coefficient is still negative but re- 
duced by about half. Adding the random effect to the NLSY79 
slightly increases the magnitude of the negative trend, but it 
is still 40 percent lower than the estimate under the initial 
model. Respecifying the model once again reduced the dis- 
crepancy between the two samples. 

The results from model C are graphically displayed in 
chart 2. The top panel plots the nonparametric age-effect 
estimates. The results show that earnings dispersion is high- 
est among the young, and it falls steeply through the mid- 
twenties age groups. For the CPS, dispersion then begins to 
rise slightly, while for the NLSY79, the decline continues 
through the early-thirties age groups, though less steeply, 
and then also begins to rise. The nonlinearity for the CPS is 
more pronounced, which helps to explain why the nonpara- 
metric specification in Model B has a relatively larger im- 
pact on the trend coefficient for that sample. 

The bottom panel of chart 2 shows the partial regression 
plot of earnings dispersion by year after adjusting for age. 
The trend lines are nonparametric local-linear estimates. As 
can be seen, the CPS trend is modestly positive. The plot for 
the NLSY79, by contrast, clearly shows a negative trend. Note, 
however, the large residual variation. The magnitudes of the 
time trends for both samples are modest relative to the re- 
sidual variability. 

Next, the analysis is restricted to full-time, year-round 
workers in order to determine whether the discrepancies in 
earnings dispersion between the two samples persist among 
the core group of workers with the strongest attachment to 


Table 3. Regression results 


Sample restriction and model CPS NLSY79 
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the labor force. This group becomes an increasingly larger 
share of the two samples over time, rising from about 35 
percent of the regression-eligible sample in 1979 to 80 per- 
cent in 1994. If the trend differential persists for these work- 
ers, then it is a fundamental and pervasive discrepancy. If 
not, then the samples are comparable for the core workers, 
and some progress has been made in narrowing down the 
possible sources of the problem. 

The trend coefficient under model A reproduces the discrep- 
ancy observed above, but the negative trend for the NLSY79 is 
substantially smaller than in all of the previous analyses. The 
estimates from model B are consistent with the earlier pat- 
tern—that is, the discrepancy narrows as the trend becomes 
more positive for the CPS and less negative for the NLSY79. When 
the random effect for the sample dependence in model C is 
added, however, the NLSY79 coefficient changes sign, becom- 
ing strongly positive and similar in magnitude to the CPS coef- 
ficient, though not statistically significant. Under model C, 
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then, both samples of full-time, year-round workers show a 
positive trend in earnings dispersion of comparable magnitude. 

The results for the other (non-FTFY) workers show the op- 
posite pattern, with the discrepancy very large under model 
A and virtually unchanged under model C. For these work- 
ers, opposite trends are seen in earnings dispersion for the 
two samples—dispersion grows over time in the CPS, while 
it declines over time in the NLSY79. The pattern of statistical 
significance is also different for this subgroup, with the 
NLSY79 trends testing highly significant and the CPs trends 
testing only modestly significant. 

The age effects and partial regression plots for model C 
for the full-time, year-round workers and for the other work- 
ers are shown in chart 3. The pattern of higher dispersion for 
older NLSY79 respondents also is visible here in both sub- 
groups. The smoothed trend lines are clearly different, how- 
ever, with the FIFY workers in both the CPS and NLSY79 samples 
now showing a weak positive trend. The residual variability 
also differs: it is now lower for the FTFY workers and higher 
for the non-FTFY workers. The smoothed trend lines do not 
tell an entirely unambiguous story—when the endpoints are 
excluded, a different trend sometimes emerges. The regres- 
sion line would be even more strongly influenced by the high 
leverage points at the extremes, simply reinforcing the ear- 
lier point that caution is appropriate when drawing inferences 
from any of the trend coefficients estimated from these 
samples. 

One final analysis was conducted in which the self-em- 
ployed were excluded. This is a group known to have highly 
variable earnings. They are almost universally excluded in 
studies of earnings inequality because their earnings determi- 
nation process is fundamentally different from that of wage 
and salary workers. Excluding the self-employed, the pattern 
obtained is basically the same as that of the full sample of 
FTFY workers: in the final specification of model C, both 
samples again show a positive trend of similar magnitude in 
earnings dispersion over time. 

These analyses suggest that the earnings dispersion dis- 
crepancy found by Gottschalk and Moffitt results largely from 
the specification of their regression model as well as a trend 
that appears to be driven by workers who do not work full 
time and year round. To examine the latter, chart 4 shows the 
trends in earnings dispersion by age-year cell separately for 
FTFY and non-FTFY workers.'! The trends for FTFY workers 
look similar for the two samples—that is, both groups show a 
modest upward trend. The age effects discussed earlier (see 
chart 1) are completely absent here. In the graph for non- 
FTFY workers, by contrast, the CPS shows a fairly stable pat- 
tern of earnings dispersion over time, while the trend for the 
NLSY79 is somewhat negative. This clearly is what is driving 
the negative trend in the NLSY79 data when both groups of 
workers are combined. For non-FTFY workers, the age differ- 
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ences are absent as well. Thus, what at first appears to be an age 
effect in the graph for all workers actually is a composition ef- 
fect—as age increases, the majority of workers shift from non- 
FTFY status to working full time and year round. 

To better understand the nature of these discrepancies, it 
is useful to look at estimates of the distributions them- 
selves. Chart 5 shows the 1979 earnings densities for the 
two samples as an example.” The top panel corresponds to 
all workers. While the two distributions are similar at the 
higher earnings levels, the CPS sample has a longer, denser 
lower tail than the NLSY79 sample. The bottom panel shows 
the corresponding distributions for non-FTFY workers. The 
CPS distribution is strongly downshifted, indicating lower 
levels of reported earnings compared with the NLSY79, and 
the bottom tail of the distribution for these workers reaches 
much further down the earnings scale. The location of the 
lower tail of the non-FTFY earnings density, from about 6 to 
8 on the log scale, corresponds exactly to the location of 
the lower tail differences in the distribution for all work- 
ers. The plot for FTFY workers, not shown here, looks much 
like the plot for all workers, without the greater relative 
density in the lower tail of the CPS. 

This lower tail discrepancy becomes more pronounced 
over time, as can be seen by the 90:50 and 50:10 earnings 
ratios for non-FTFY workers shown in chart 6. The 50:10 
ratio for the two samples is relatively similar at the start of 
the series, but the CPS ratio increases over time while the 
NLSY79 ratio declines. Given the consistently lower median 
reported earnings in the CPS, the rise in the 50:10 ratio im- 
plies an increasingly longer tail at the bottom of the distri- 
bution than that observed in the NLSY79. The 90:50 ratios are 
more similar for the two samples, with both showing a 
downward trend over time, though the timing of the decline 
is different. The variance differential between the two 
samples is thus being driven primarily by the discrepancies 
in the lower tails. Specifically, it is being driven by the 
longer lower tail of the CPS non-FTFY earnings distribution. 


Discussion 


The discrepant findings in the trends in annual earnings dis- 
persion between the CPs and the NLSY79 appear to be a func- 
tion of the model specification and the non-FTFY workers. 
Regression diagnostics clearly show that a linear specifi- 
cation for age is not appropriate, and fitting a nonparamet- 
ric effect reduces the discrepancy in the estimated disper- 
sion trends by one-third to one-half. Treating the two 
samples as cross-sectional, thus ignoring the longitudinal 
cohort dependence in the NLSY79, also is not appropriate. 
Modeling the cohort dependence in the NLSY79 changes the 
estimates of the dispersion trend, especially when the 
sample is restricted to FTFY workers. 


| Chart 2. Estimated age effects, regression results under model C 
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Estimated age effects relative to 21-year-olds by full-time/part-time status, and standard 
deviation partial residual plot, regression results under model Cc 
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| Chart 4.| Variance of log annual earnings by age/year cells, 1979-94 
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| Chart 5. Annual earnings density estimates, 1979 
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| Chart 6. Trends in the 90:50 and 50:10 annual earnings ratios, 1979-94 
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After these corrections, the earnings dispersion trends for 
FTFY workers look remarkably similar for the two samples. 
Formal analysis confirms this visual impression—the esti- 
mated trends in earnings dispersion are nearly identical. 
Thus, restricting the samples to FIFY workers, no significant 
discrepancy in earnings variance is found between the two 
data sets: both the CPS and NLSY79 show a general trend of 
increasing earnings dispersion over time. 

The trends in earnings dispersion among non-FTFY work- 
ers, however, appear to be different in the two samples. Closer 
examination of the two earnings distributions shows clearly 
that the distribution of reported annual earnings among non- 
FTFY workers in the CPS is both strongly downshifted and 
skewed more to the left than in the NLSY79. CPS respondents 
who do not work full time and year round not only report 
lower earnings, on average, but also the bottom tail of their 
distribution reaches much farther down the earnings scale. 
These differences already are pronounced in 1979, and they 
grow over time, thus contributing directly to the growing 
discrepancy between the two samples. 

For both groups of workers, annual earnings reports are 
higher in the NLSY79 than in the CPS by about 20 percent at the 
median. This begins to suggest that the primary source of 
the discrepancy may be underreporting in the CPs. The most 
likely explanation is differences in the respective question- 
naires, because neither sample bias nor attrition bias has been 
suggested as a problem in the NLSY79.'* As noted in the study 
by Gottschalk and Moffitt, the design of the NLSY79 ques- 
tionnaire probably increases the accuracy of earnings re- 
ports. The sequence of questions asked about individual jobs 
in the NLSY79 aids in the recall of both earnings and hours 
relative to the CPS, and the effect would be expected to be 
strongest for part-time or part-year workers with irregular 
schedules and sources of earnings. 

In addition, the NLSY79 is administered as a face-to-face 
interview, whereas the CPS, except for the initial interview, usu- 
ally is administered by telephone.'* This probably will raise 
the validity and reliability of the NLSY79 data relative to the 
cps. The longitudinal basis of the NLSY79 provides a continu- 
ing relationship between the respondents and the survey or- 
ganization. The promise of confidentiality has been met over 
time, and respondents may feel more comfortable disclos- 


Notes 


ing sensitive information on earnings. Also, in the CPS, proxy 
reports may be a factor. All of this suggests that the discrep- 


- ancies in non-FTFY annual earnings reports between the CPS 


and the NLSY79 may be due to underreporting in the CPS. 

It is worth reiterating, however, that the regression trend 
estimates obtained from these samples should be interpreted 
with care. They were found to be highly sensitive to small 
changes in sample selection and model specification. The 
structure of the analytic question, which focuses analysis on 
the trends within age over time, leads to both relatively small 
cell sizes for estimating dispersion, and a mismatch between 
sample structure and the analytic task. To obtain stable esti- 
mates of the time trend, one would need relatively long peri- 
ods of observation within age groups. The cohort scheme of 
the NLSY79, with its 8-year moving age window over time, 
only provides a maximum of 8 years during which any respon- 
dents are observed at a particular age, and some of the age 
segments include less than 2 years of observation.'> Of 
course, the equivalent CPS sample reflects the same con- 
straints. While the goal of benchmarking the NLSY79 against 
the CPS is an important one, the NLSY79 sample structure is 
not ideal for answering the question posed here, and it is not 
clear that the survey would ever be used in this fashion. 

With that caveat, however, the findings described in this ar- 
ticle still attest to the validity of the NLSY79 data. Researchers 
should therefore take advantage of these data to examine the 
longitudinal questions for which this survey was designed. 
In general, the National Longitudinal Surveys, with their 
unique employer identification codes, remain the only longi- 
tudinal data set with an accurate measure of job and em- 
ployer stability—a significant feature, given the many con- 
tradictory empirical findings in this field.'° The age range 
covered by the survey provides a detailed window into the 
period when roughly two-thirds of lifetime job changes and 
wage growth occur.'’ These also are the formative years of 
labor market experience when long-term relationships with 
employers are established. The two National Longitudinal 
Survey cohorts also bracket the growth in earnings inequal- 
ity that emerged in the 1980s. Together, the cohorts of the 
National Longitudinal Surveys provide a unique resource for 
the analysis of these and other important economic and so- 
cial issues covering the last 30 years. O 


' The Panel Study of Income Dynamics (psiD), begun in 1968, is 
conducted by the Survey Research Center, Institute for Social Research, 
University of Michigan. The psip is a longitudinal study of a represen- 
tative sample of U.S. individuals (men, women, and children) and the 
family units in which they reside. It emphasizes the dynamic aspects of 
economic and demographic behavior, but its content is broad, including 
sociological and psychological measures. As a consequence of low attri- 
tion rates and the success of recontact efforts, the sample size has 
grown dramatically in recent years, from about 7,000 core households 
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in 1990 to almost 8,700 in 1995. As of 1995, the psip had collected 
information about more than 50,000 individuals spanning as much as 
28 years of their lives. For more information on the psip, visit their 
website at http://www.isr.umich.edu/sre/psid/. 


* The National Longitudinal Surveys (NLS), sponsored and directed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, gather detailed information about the labor 
market experiences and other aspects of the lives of six groups of men and 
women. Over the years, a variety of other government agencies, such as the 
National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, the Department 


of Defense, and the Department of Education, the Department of 
Justice, the National Institute on Drug Abuse, and the National School 
to Work Office, have funded components of the surveys that provided 
data relevant to their missions. As a result, the surveys include data 
about a wide range of events such as schooling and career transitions, 
marriage and fertility, training investments, child-care usage, and drug 
and alcohol use. The depth and breadth of each survey allow for analysis 
of an expansive variety of topics such as the transition from school to 
work, job mobility, youth unemployment, educational attainment and 
the returns to education, welfare recipiency, the impact of training, and 
retirement decisions. 

The first set of surveys, initiated in 1966, consisted of four cohorts. 
These four groups are referred to as the “older men,” “mature women,” 
“young men,” and “young women” cohorts of the NLS, and are known 
collectively as the “original cohorts.” In 1979, a longitudinal study of a 
cohort of young men and women aged 14 to 22 was begun. This sample 
of youth was called the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1979 
(NLSY79). In 1986, the NLSY79 was expanded to include surveys of the 
children born to women in that cohort, with the new cohort called the 
NLSY79 Children. In 1997, the NLS program was again expanded with a 
new cohort of young people aged 12 to 16 as of December 31, 1996. 
This new cohort is the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1997 
(NLSY97). 

The National Longitudinal Surveys, especially the NLSY79, have ex- 
ceptional retention rates. As a result, many NLS survey members have 
been followed for many years, some for decades, allowing researchers to 
study large panels of men, women, and children over significant seg- 
ments of their lives. For more information on the National Longitudi- 
nal Surveys, see the NLS Handbook, 1999 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
IOS) 


3 See Peter Gottschalk and Robert A. Moffitt, “Changes in the 
structure of earnings in three longitudinal data sets,” 1997, unpublished. 


4 The Current Population Survey (cps), which uses a scientifically 
selected sample of about 50,000 households, is conducted monthly for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the Bureau of the Census. The cps 
provides statistics on the labor force status of the civilian noninstitu- 
tional population of the United States, aged 16 years of older. In the cps, 
respondents are asked about their activity during the week that includes 
the 12th day of the month, the so-called reference week. As such, the 
CPS is a cross-sectional survey of the population, as opposed to a longi- 
tudinal survey like the NLS. For more information on the CPS, see BLS 
Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2490 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 
1997), pp. 4-14. 


5 See Thomas MaCurdy, Thomas Mroz, and R. Mark Gritz, “An 
Evaluation of the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth,” Journal of 
Human Resources, Spring 1998, pp. 345-436. 


° To further minimize heterogeneity, this study excludes Hispanics 
from the samples analyzed. The study by Gottschalk and Moffitt made 
no such exclusion. 


’ For the regression-eligible sample used here, ESR-type students 
represent about 15 percent of the respondents in 1979, dropping to 5 
percent in 1985 and down to | percent by 1988. 


® See Peter J. Diggle, Kung-Yee Liang, and Scott L. Zeger, Analysis 
of Longitudinal Data, (New York, Oxford University Press), 1994. 


° See Gottschalk and Moffitt, ''Changes in the structure of earnings," 
p.- 


10 s-PLUS is an enhanced version of the S environment for data 
analysis. Unix and Windows versions are available from MathSoft, 
Inc. The programs used for the analysis in this paper are available 
from the authors. 


4 As in Chart 1, 2-year age groups are used. For FTFY workers, the 
values average about 180 respondents per cell for the NLSY79 and about 
870 respondents per cell for the cps. For non-FrFY workers, the corre- 
sponding values average about 90 and 300, respectively. 


” For this figure ages within a year are pooled, but the distributions 
have been compositionally adjusted for the differences in marginal age 
distributions between the cps and NLSY79. 


13 See MaCurdy and others, “An Evaluation of the National Longi- 
tudinal Survey of Youth." 


‘4 In the cps, respondents are part of the survey for 4 consecutive 
months, then they are out of the survey for the following 8 months, and 
finally they are back in the survey for 4 more months the following year. 
The first interviews are supposed to take place in person, at the home of 
the respondents, although face-to-face interviews are not always pos- 
sible. In any case, subsequent interviews are conducted by telephone. 


'S Ages 20 to 29 provide 8 years of observation each, other ages in 
the 16-to-36 year range provide 8 minus the difference to the closer of 
the two endpoints. In the analysis by Gottschalk and Moffitt, which 
only included up to survey year 1988, only three ages (20 to 23) would 
have provided 8 years of observation; all others would have provided 
fewer years of observation. 


16 See A.D. Bernhardt, M. Handcock, and M. Scott, “Trends in Job 
Instability and Wages for Young Adult Men,” Journal of Labor Eco- 
nomics, Part 2, October, 1999, pp. S65-90. 


See Kevin Murphy and Finnis Welch, “Empirical Age—Earnings 
Profiles,” Journal of Labor Economics, April 1990, pp. 202-29; and 
Robert Topel and Michael Ward, “Job Mobility and the Careers of Young 
Men,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, May 1992, pp. 439-79. 
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Telecommuting or work 
invasion? 


Telecommuting—using the Internet and 
other communications technologies to 
enable significant regular work at sites 
away from a traditional workplace—re- 
mains the wave of the future, according to 
some observers. An article by Federal 
Computer Week reporters Colleen O’ Hara 
and Natasha Haubold finds that telecom- 
muting among Federal workers has leveled 
off at about 25,000 workers in 1999, well 
short of an informal goal of 60,000 
telecommuters. O’ Hara and Haubold report 
that such factors as management attitude, data 
security, and technical support are some of 
the challenges restraining the growth of these 
work arrangements in the Federal sector. 

A Stanford University study, Internetand 
Society: A Preliminary Report, of the impact 
of the Internet also finds little evidence that 
telecommuting is starting to make strong in- 
roads. Although the principal author, Pro- 
fessor Norman H. Nie, expressed some sur- 
prise at the degree to which survey respon- 
dents reported using the Internet at home to 
do work for an employer, the report found 
that only a small number (4 percent) had re- 
duced hours at a regular worksite while in- 
creasing hours worked at home. In fact, ac- 
cording to the study, “more than a quarter of 
full- or part-time workers who use the Internet 
more than 5 hours a week said that the Internet 
has increased the amount of time working at 
home without decreasing the amount of time 
working in the office.” 

Some of the language used in the 
Stanford report was also indicative of other 
attitudinal challenges telecommuters might 
face. The chart of the work data is labeled 
“Chart 8: Work invades home and in- 
creases at the office,” and the text of an 
accompanying press release echoes the 
theme. After admitting the possibility that 
the 4 percent of Internet users who have 
cut back on hours at the office may be the 
start of telecommuting, Nie is quoted as 
saying: “On the other hand, we all know 
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from our cell phones and laptops that 
work appears to be intruding into every 
other aspect of our lives, and that’s one of 
the clearest trends in these data.” 


Computer-aided 
instruction 


A witticism attributed to Robert Solow 
holds that, “We can see the computer age 
everywhere but in the productivity statis- 
tics.” There is widespread agreement that 
this paradox is a measurement problem— 
official price and output data are simply 
missing the computer revolution. 

Every now and then, however, a 
shadow of doubt appears. Are comput- 
ers truly an unalloyed boon for produc- 
tivity? One recent example takes the form 
of a study, New Evidence on Classroom 
Computers and Pupil Learning, a NBER 
working paper by Joshua Angrist and 
Victor Lavy. 

Their paper analyzes the impact of 
Israel’s ““Tomorrow-98” program, an ambi- 
tious effort to upgrade the computer re- 
sources available to elementary and middle 
schools in that nation. If one accepts av- 
erage pupil test scores as a measure of 
output, then the authors’ findings that 
there is “a consistently negative relation- 
ship between the program-induced use of 
computers and fourth-grade math scores” 
and “[flor other grades and subjects, the 
estimates are not significant, though also 
mostly negative,” are troublesome. Per- 
haps, the computer revolution is having a 
beneficial effect everywhere but in the pro- 
ductivity statistics and the productivity 
of the classroom. 

This study, of course, is not, and does 
not purport to be, a complete productivity 
analysis. For one thing, there is little in- 
formation on inputs to be matched with 
the data on educational outcomes. But 
Angrist and Lavy conclude by question- 
ing whether those inputs appear to be jus- 
tified by performance. 


Workplace practices and 
the New Economy 


Much of the discussion of a “New Economy” 
focuses on information technology—hard- 
ware, software, capital expenditures, and so 
forth. Sandra E. Black and Lisa M. Lynch’s 
recent NBER working paper, What's Driving 
the New Economy: The Benefits of Work- 
place Innovation, picks up the parallel argu- 
ment which some analysts have made that 
some part of the renaissance in productivity 
is attributable to “increased managerial fo- 
cus on quality management, continuous in- 
novation, incentive-based compensation, 
and employee involvement programs.” 
Using data from the 1993 and 1996 waves 
of the Educational Quality of the Workforce 
National Employers Survey (EQW-NES), Black 
and Lynch found considerable change in 
such workplace practice over the 3-year 
period. Nearly a third of firms in the sur- 
vey changed in their deployment of bench- 
marking, number of management levels, 
and share of workers in self-managed 
teams or other regular councils. Black and 
Lynch found that the diffusion of technol- 
ogy, as measured by change in the pro- 
portion of nonmanagers using computers, 
is positively related to productivity. The 
authors also concluded that workplace 
practices matter: “[F]irms that re-engineer 
their workplace to incorporate more high 
performance practices experience higher 
productivity growth. Profitsharing and/or 
stock options are also associated with 
higher productivity growth, although it is 
not always statistically significant in all 
specifications. ... Finally, employee voice 
(as proxied by the percentage of workers 
meeting regularly to discuss workplace 
issues) does appear to contribute to labor 
productivity.” 0 


We are interested in your feedback 
on this column. Write to: Executive Edi- 
tor, Monthly Labor Review, Bureau of | 
Labor Statistics, Washington, Dc 20212, 
or e-mail MLR@bIls.gov 


Book Reviews 


Lessons from the Depression 


The Economics of the Great Depres- 
sion. Edited by Mark Wheeler. 
Kalamazoo, MI, W.E. Upjohn Insti- 
tute for Employment Research, 
1998, 211 pp. 


What do people know about the causes 
of the Great Depression? We certainly 
know that the era altered the lives of 
everyone who experienced it, but it is 
difficult to recognize how bad those 
times were in comparison to more re- 
cent periods. Certainly unemployment 
was high and there were dramatic ef- 
forts to improve the economy in the 
1930s, but what policy lessons can be 
learned to help us avoid or recover 
from such tremendous economic 
shocks in the future? Politicians, 
economists, and writers have studied 
these issues for decades, but what in- 
sights do modern economists have to 
share on the topic? 

The Economics of the Great Depres- 
sion is a collection of academic papers 
discussing what happened and what we 
can learn from the Great Depression. 
The six authors provide a mix of ap- 
proaches and views into the causes of 
the event, and their differing interpreta- 
tions of data, events, and policies re- 
flect a wide range of economic thinking. 
Some of the essays are historically ori- 
ented—-what happened and what was 
thought at the time; others relate to the 
present situation—-what actions were 
taken and what policy lessons are use- 
ful for today. The authors used invest- 
ment analyses, econometric methods, 
and review of public microdata records 
to address the subject. The arguments 
offered are concise and thought provok- 
ing, although they are couched in the 
technical jargon of the economist. 

As might be expected, there was a 
range of analytical approaches to the 
issue. One historical study looked at 
characteristics of the unemployment 
and those who were unemployed dur- 
ing the Great Depression. Unemploy- 


ment episodes during the Depression 
were much longer than previously and 
many episodes lasted for more than a 
year. As well, those who were unem- 
ployed for these long periods tended to 
be either younger workers or older work- 
ers, and workers with fewer skills and 
less education. Another essay noted 
that the severity of the Depression var- 
ied by industry and region in the United 
States, and even among countries. Al- 
though aggregate output and employ- 
ment declined, there were increases in 
both output and employment for some 
consumer industries. Further, the De- 
pression was less severe in Southern 
States than in some other parts of the 
country such as in the Northwest and 
the Central States. As well, the decrease 
in international trade forced many less- 
developed countries to shift emphasis 
away from raw-material exports and to- 
ward industrialization for internal con- 
sumption. Thus, the Great Depression 
affected different areas in different 
ways. 

Some of the papers examined the root 
causes of the Great Depression. One 
economist analyzed a number of theo- 
ries that sought to explain the length 
and severity of the Depression, such as 
collapse of the financial markets, gov- 
ernment and Federal Reserve policies, 
and economic maturation. Another used 
econometric modeling to test a number of 
possible causes, although it determined 
no dominant explanation. A study by 
David C. Wheelock examined the impact 
of policies developed during the Great De- 
pression on more recent actions of the 
Federal Reserve. He specifically cited the 
impact of 1930s changes to currency re- 
quirements that led to a Federal Reserve 
bias toward inflationary monetary policies 
in the 1960s and 1970s. 

Economist Stephen Cecchetti pro- 
posed that deflation, itself a result of 
the significant economic downturn, ex- 
plained several other behaviors and ef- 
fects of the Great Depression. Deflation 
decreased the value of real goods and es- 
pecially hurt those who were heavily in- 
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vested in such goods, including factory 
owners, landowners (such as farmers) and 
lenders (such as banks). It also led to a 
desire to maintain assets in cash, leading 
to bank runs and cash hoarding. Cecchetti 
suggested a key lesson from the Great 
Depression is that deflation leads to such 
catastropic consequences that policy- 
makers should avoid it at all costs. 

It is no surprise that there was no firm 
agreement as to the reasons for the Great 
Depression among these six economists. 
Further, because of the technical lan- 
guage, this book is no casual read. None- 
theless, it increases the economic under- 
standing of the Great Depression and 
its causes. It rigorously examines vari- 
ous explanations for the Depression, 
shows weaknesses in the simple an- 
swers often given for it, and provides 
some policy lessons for the future. 
Thus, it is a worthwhile addition to the 
vast literature concerning the Great De- 
pression. 


—Stanley W. Suchman 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Kansas City Region 


Income inequality 


Income Inequality in America: An Analy- 
sis of Trends. By Paul Ryscavage. 
Armonk, NY, M.E. Sharpe, Inc., 1998, 
229 pp. $56.95, hardcover; $22.95, 
paperback. 


With the U.S. economy approaching the 
longest uninterrupted expansion on 
record, unemployment and inflation at 
their lowest levels in decades, and real 
earnings growing after years of stag- 
nation, it may seem an odd time to write 
a book about income inequality in 
America. Yet, despite rosy economic 
conditions overall, not all Americans 
are riding the current wave of economic 
prosperity. Millions remain in poverty. 
Constant restructuring in the U.S. 
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economy has displaced many workers 
from “middle class” jobs once considered 
secure, and some workers must settle for 
contingent jobs, which by definition may 
not be there for them tomorrow. 

Against this setting, Paul Ryscavage 
(who formerly worked for both the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau 
of the Census) has written Income In- 
equality in America. It is accurately 
billed as a primer on income inequality. 
The book is well-written, readily under- 
standable, and comprehensive. It pro- 
vides an overview of the data, tools, and 
techniques used to gauge income in- 
equality and a thorough assessment of 
income inequality trends in the United 
States. The book includes a discussion 
of some of the latest thinking on the 
underlying causes behind the growing 
earnings and income inequality of recent 
decades, and also compares the U.S. ex- 
perience with that of other industrial- 
ized nations. 

Ryscavage recognizes at the very 
outset of his book that the topic is “pro- 
vocative.” The subject provokes con- 
troversy among economists because 
even though there is a general consen- 


sus that the distribution of income in 
America has become more polarized in 
recent decades, there is comparatively 
little agreement on the answers to ques- 
tions that naturally follow. How much 
has income inequality grown? Is it still 
growing? What are the underlying 
causes? If growing income inequality is 
a bad thing, as is widely assumed, what 
are the policy prescriptions that can re- 
verse the trend? In his book, Ryscavage 
sifts through the data and the literature 
to provide some answers to the first 
three questions, but deliberately steers 
clear of the much more politically- 
charged debate over the merits and limi- 
tations of various policies designed to 
address growing income inequality. 
The subject is also provocative, if not 
overtly so, for many “main street” 
Americans—persons who have not 
studied the issue but have nevertheless 
sensed that something is happening to 
the distribution of income in the coun- 
try. They see it when the local shoe fac- 
tory closes or when the bulldozers turn 
the family farm down the road into an 
expensive housing development. Their 
perception is fueled further by news sto- 
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ries recounting the enormous pay pack- 
ages awarded to business executives 
and professional sport figures, juxtaposed 
with daily announcements of mass lay- 
offs. Unfortunately, laypersons attempt- 
ing to square their perceptions of income 
inequality—commonly thought of in terms 
of the declining middle class—with ac- 
tual facts and figures may be discouraged 
by complicated and sometimes contradic- 
tory stories on the topic. Getting a fix on 
the “truth” is made even more difficult by 
the polemical tone that pervades much of 
the discussion. 

Income Inequality in America does a 
good job of summarizing what is known, 
as well as what is not known, about in- 
come inequality. Perhaps most impor- 
tantly, the information is presented in 
an apolitical, unbiased manner. Al- 
though the subject matter is technical 
by nature, persons with a nontechnical 
background also can learn from this 
book. It is a good resource for anyone 
interested in studying the issue. 


—Steven Haugen 


Office of Employment 
and Unemployment Statistics 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices, produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4~9 were re- 
vised in the February 1999 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 1998 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 1998. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cpr Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 

For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbois 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
itis not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, _ 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overali trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 


(SME RS Sie eS Se 


Revisions in the household 
survey 


Data beginning in 1999 are not strictly 
comparable with data for 1998 and earlier 
years because of the introduction of re- 
vised population controls. Additional in- 
formation appears in the February 1999 
issue of Employment and Earnings. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (SIC) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; 
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construction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance, 
and real estate; and services. These groups ac- 
count for about four-fifths of the total employ- 
ment on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called ““benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1997 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1998 data, published in the July 1998 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors and refinement in the sea- 
sonal adjustment procedures. Unadjusted 
data from April 1997 forward and season- 
ally adjusted data from January 1994 forward 
are subject to revision in future benchmarks. 
Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 1999 data. 
Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 


intervals (also known as the 4 versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, 
“Comparing employment estimates from 
household and payroll surveys,” Monthly La- 
bor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division of 
Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECT) is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these | 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 


tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
' employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and State 
and local government establishments. The 


data are presented as a percentage of employ- 
ees who participate in a certain benefit, or as 
an average benefit provision (for example, the 
average number of paid holidays provided to 
employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use prede- 
termined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their salary 
to an employer-sponsored plan and defer in- 


come taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees to 
choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of coverage within a 
given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
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ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from the 
employment of wage earners and clerical 
workers, and the other consisting of all ur- 
ban households. The wage earner index (CPI- 
W) is a continuation of the historic index that 
was introduced well over a half-century ago 
for use in wage negotiations. As new uses 
were developed for the CPI in recent years, 
the need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993-95 buying hab- 
its of about 87 percent of the noninstitutional 
population of the United States at that time, 
compared with 32 percent represented in the 
cpI-W. In addition to wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, the CPI-U covers professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self- 
employed, short-term workers, the unem- 


ployed, retirees, and others not in the labor 
force. 

The cpl is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, interme- 
diate goods, and crude materials). The tra- 
ditional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
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material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing com- 
panies on a voluntary and confidential ba- 
sis. Prices generally are reported for the 
Tuesday of the week containing the 13th 
day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 


and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. Price 
relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s speci- 
fications or terms of transaction have been 
modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s ques- 
tionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the 
physical and functional characteristics of the 
products being priced, as well as information 
on the number of units bought or sold, dis- 
counts, credit terms, packaging, class of buyer 
or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of trans- 
action of a product, the dollar value of each 
change is deleted from the total price change 
to obtain the “pure” change. Once this value 
is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.o.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 


ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per unit 
of capital input, as well as measures of mul- 
tifactor productivity (output per unit of com- 
bined labor and capital inputs). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative 
to changes in the various inputs. The mea- 
sures cover the business, nonfarm business, 
manufacturing, and nonfinancial corporate 
sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, in- 
puts include labor, capital, energy, non-en- 
ergy materials, and purchased business ser- 
vices. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 
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Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of 
a unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLS. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost mea- 
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sures in tables 39—42 describe the relation- 
ship between output in real terms and the la- 
bor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data supplement 
the measures for the business economy and 
major sectors with annual measures of labor 
productivity for selected industries at the 
three- and four-digit levels of the Standard 
Industrial Classification system. The 
industry measures differ in methodology 
and data sources from the productivity 
measures for the major sectors because the 
industry measures are developed indepen- 
dently of the National Income and Product 
Accounts framework used for the major 
sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an in- 
dex of industry output by an index of labor 
input. For most industries, output indexes are 
derived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 


indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43—45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemployment, 
see the Notes section on Employment and 
Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 
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In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998), 
France (1992), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 


In October 1992, the survey methodology 
was revised and the definition of unemploy- 
ment was changed to include only those who 
were actively looking for a job within the 30 
days preceding the survey and who were 
available for work. In addition, the lower age 
limit for the labor force was raised from 14 


, to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, BLS ad- 


justed Italy’s published unemployment rate 
downward by excluding from the unem- 
ployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 cen- 
sus results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was reduced 
from 60 days to 4 weeks. These changes low- 
ered Sweden’s 1987 unemployment rate by 
0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. 
In 1993, the measurement period for the la- 
bor force survey was changed to represent 
all 52 weeks of the year rather than one week 
each month and a new adjustment for popu- 
lation totals was introduced. The impact was 
to raise the unemployment rate by approxi- 
mately 0.5 percentage point, from 7.6 to 8.1 
percent. Statistics Sweden revised its labor 
force survey data for 1987-92 to take into 
account the break in 1993. The adjustment 
raised the Swedish unemployment rate by 0.2 
percentage point in 1987 and gradually rose 
to 0.5 percentage point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The impact 
of this change was to increase the adjusted 
unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage point 


in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series for 
Japan prior to 1970 is an index of industrial 
production, and the national accounts mea- 
sures for the United Kingdom are essentially 
identical to their indexes of industrial pro- 
duction. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 


years 1970 through 1997. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a ‘‘sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
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dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 46-47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman al- 
location is selected to represent all private 
industries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 


Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. It 
includes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by. inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Nofes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work cases, 
and nonfatal cases without lost workdays. 
These data also are shown separately for inju- 
ries. Illness data are available for seven catego- 
ries: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
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ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
To be included in the fatality census, the 
decedent must have been employed (that 
is working for pay, compensation, or profit) 
at the time of the event, engaged in a legal 
work activity, or present at the site of the 
incident as a requirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or unin- 
tentional wound or damage to the body result- 
ing in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 


, sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 


event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 


related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 


lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the 
time of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains a range of 
data on consumer and producer prices, employment and unemployment, occupational com- 
pensation, employee benefits, workplace injuries and illnesses, and productivity. The 
homepage can be accessed using any Web browser: 


http://stats.bls.gov. 


Also, some data can be accessed through anonymous FTP or Gopher at 


stats.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


a a a an ateennne nnnnn 


1997 1998 1999 
Selected indicators 1998 1999 T 
IV l if] il IV I i} Ml IV 
- + + + 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey):! 
Labor force ParticlpatiOn WAC. .sciscincccccssssreevsnven covionenvenenssverenconed 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.2 67.1 67.0 67.0 
Employment-population ratio.........ccccccccscerseccesrenseesesees Fa 64.1 64.3 63.9 64.0 64.1 64.0 64.1 64.3 64.2 64.2 64.3 
LOTTO VITONE RG casa oe ccs vans cpvscnnaeesdauo en sipiens Mansa aes : 4.5 4.2 47 47 4.4 45 44 4.3 4.3 42 41 
BABE Tacos ta cae chests tean Ov avtina aera aeemen Stata clases : 44 4] 47 46 4.3 45 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 4.0 
AGTOIPAIV ORNS corse runcecter-cecucvoratuescsceeresvernere 1441 10.3 11.5 11.4 10.7 TS 10.6 10.4 10.4 10.0 10.4 
25 years and over. 3.2 3.0 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.9 
Women............- 4.6 4.3 47 48 46 45 46 44 44 44 42 
16 to 24 years... al 9.8 9.5 10.1 10.0 9.7 9.9 9.4 9.8 9.2 9.5 9.4 
25 years and OVET......-...-.-- suse aaat area avoneenekersecewsrad 3.6 eee! 3.6 3.8 3.6 35 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.1 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: 
Tea ees esse ten eine hers, can tascscesy aus pepieateges sa pcew a tacteraaeueraseys 125,826 | 128,616 | 123,946 | 124,771 | 125,462| 126,113| 126,865 | 127,640 | 128,246 | 128,936 | 129,609 
PPRIVERG SECUOR is iidskioscsncsieurcvnnactunesuvsuspuwcarsiexntssaraccpuuincncthtvinenevastl 106,007 | 108,455 | 104,311 | 105,094 | 105,707} 106,260! 106,920; 107,596 | 108,153 | 108,743] 109,333 
(GOOCS=PlOGUEING sacoaenceerueesy ce seeizeoe ce weotaeraee | 25,347 25,240 25,181 25,363 25,393 25,306 25,319 25,310 25,222 25,194 25,243 
ARROW oh loo rr Betas dete anacnes ean ecwen end 3 18,772 18,431 18,805 18,876 18,851 18,719 | 18,645 18,542 18,433 18,398 18,357 
Service-producing 100,480 | 103,376 98,765 99,409 | 100,070 | 100,807 | 101 545 | 102,331 | 103,024 | 103,743} 104,365 
Average hours: } | | | 
PAWS SOCUM as csecites os aeons stuseeicntaneeeeevnrendv acoder 34.6 34.5 34.6 34.7 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.4 34.5 34.5 
RAR N is tesla Go asta SU awe eeu wom ew dele ella 41.7 41.7 42.1 42.0 41.7 417 41.7 41.6 417 41.8 417 
OVOTHIMNO Woree ck cron seueacsncreu ne ccs neem an sis deen snyoucevanwentyeed 4.6 46 4.9 48 4.6| 45 45 45 45 47 47 


Employment Cost Index” | | 


Percent change in the ECI, compensation: | | 


All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)......| 3.4 3.4 8 8 8 1.2 6 4 1.0 5 | mS) 

PHIVARG TNGQUSUY WOFKONS cc. nines: ds nanwoxccnxsasernedndsivacevauue diecast 3.5 3.4 9 9 9 1 6 4 11 9 

Goods-producing® Sod tee neat Wea east bo sie santero eh tae ate 2.8 3.4 4 Be 8 7 5| 8 7 9 1.0 

Ser VICS-PLOCICNG ee ee ate meee cee ee tenes 3.8 3.4 5 1.0 8} 1.3} 6 3 | me) 8 

State and local government WOrkeIS............:0.-0000ccceceseeseeereeeeeeel 3.0 3.4 5 6 3 15 6 5 4 1.5 1.0 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): | 

3.0 2a 2 4 1.0 11 5 4 =f 9 EY 

Nonunion.. : 1.0 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
. Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1997 
Selected measures 1998 1999 Bed stele 
IV I ll Ill IV l ll ill IV 
- +— 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Givilleninomtarin svcess-<vacexcsssecccserttrccasaisesteereeececsteerssaeretteseet 3.4 3.4 0.8 0.8 0.8 a2 0.6 0.4 1.0 it 0.9 
Revate MONANIN a0. casstecs.esercnsansusccccemeencensoreance ete ocars 3.5 3.4 9 9 9 11 6 4 eA 9 9 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Givillaninonfarimcsca cccccves cc onesanancsesusv ete: cocacsouteoseaeue 3.7 3.5 9 9 Uf 1:3 i/ aS) 1.0 1.1 8 
Private nonfarm 3.9 3.5 1.0 1.1 9 1.3 6 5 UR 9 9 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 1.6 2.7 a 6 oO 4 “2 ivf otf 1.0 2 
Producer Price Index: 

EIMISMODIGOOUS eecrstrascersevonecat-tucssescttrtes sieves stant tteascevovcesctites 0 3.0 -5 —8 2) -.1 4 0 i} 1.5 2 
FINISHED: CONSUIMEH: QOOS 32.52. -c.-.ceecsccverecnorscsevevevscesbsoanaree 0 3.9 -.8 -1.0 8 0 2 0 1.8 2.2 = 
Capitaliequipment:c-ssscctes.nc-ceccsrectec- sv -cnectentecc press sere 0 3 5 0 -5 -4 9 = 4 —4 1.2 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ -3.3 3.9 —.8 -1.4 ie —5 -1.6 —.2 1.9 1.9 2 

Grudetmater tals: 2: teccccnescstascasoesstcteassereueaavecseecbsvececosssperetesans -16.7 15.7 -.6 -8.8 —1.8 -5.6 —2.5 =A 9.4 10.2 -3.2 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The data are 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not seasonally adjusted. 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. zs Output per hour of all employees. 
? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 
° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- NoTE: Dash indicates data not avaiiable. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 
Components 1998 1999 1998 1999 
lll IV I ll il IV il IV ! il ll IV 
— —— — 
Average hourly compensation: 
AIIDOFSONSDUSINESS/ SOCOM acescnearesensnevsaccnsnccreservercasveneecess-csmn-ance 6.1 4.9 49 aya, 4.5 3.6 5.8 5.4 5.4 Sid 4.9 4.5 
All persons, nonfarm DUSINESS SECHOF..........:c:sscceeeneereetseeeseneeeees 6.2 4.6 4.2 4.8 4.7 4.0 yf oye) §.1 4.9 4.6 4.4 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
CUHIAIIDOMIATIN oe ee RE ee cede i 6 4 1.0 aud 9 3.7 3.4 3.0 3.2 34 3.4 
PRIVAT OM AIIM Ns ce exca ce suse wcnenevace re acacenchs aussah Soavene siskkanebneWNanaKeanny 1.1 6 4 Tel 9 9 3.8 3.5 3.0 3.3 3.1 3.4 
HSN Gee cette estatecar cnc en cree ce essuies acerca das sean sonia, ccnusmnenc casnerecencsansace ded 5 4 7 9 cif Pat 3.0 3.0 2.7 7s) rae f 
INONUNIONS. csvara see causoxcansnss 11 6 5 ee 9 1.0 4.0 3.5 3.0 3.4 3.2 3.6 
State and local governments.. 1.5 6 5 4 1.5 1.0 3.0 3.0 2.9 3.0 2.9 3.4 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
IVa ONI AY IU Geter sa ee ee sees J 1.3 7 5 1.0 1.1 8 4.0 CO 3.3 3.6 3.3 35 
Private nonfarm 1.3 6 5 1.2 9 9 4.3 3.9 333 3.6 3.2 3.5 
UNO cxcesesecess) = a 5 4 8 aif 6 3.2 3.3 3.1 3.1 2.5 2.6 
Nonunion.... 1.3 af ES) 1.2 9 9 4.4 4.0 3.3 3.7 3.3 3.6 
State and local GOVErNMeENts...........esseseseeseneereteeeeeeeseaeterecereseeees 1.6 a4 4 4 1.9 9 3.0 3.1 2.9 3.1 3.3 3.6 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


2 Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Employment status ah ead asd t see i ae —— 
ey 1998 1999 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. | -May June July | Aug. [ Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Jan. 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ CRPEN ri eae 205,220 | 207,753 | 206,719 | 206,873 | 207,036 | 207,236 | 207,427 | 207,632 207,828 | 208,038 | 208,265 | 208,483 | 208,666 | 208,832 208,782 
Civilian labor force............-4 137,673 | 139,368 | 139,232 | 139,137 | 138,804 | 139,086 | 139,013 | 139,332 | 139,336 439,372 | 139,475 | 139,697 | 139,834 | 140,108 | 140,910 
Participation rate......... 67.1 67.1 67.4 67.3 67.0 67.1 67.0 67.1 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.5 
Employedinciceiccecccserse 131,463 | 133,488 | 133,225 | 133,029 | 132,976 | 133,054 | 133,190 | 133,398 | 133,399 133,530 | 133,650 | 133,940 | 134,098 | 134,420 | 135,221 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 64.1 64.3 64.4 64.3 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.3 64.4 64.8 
Unemployed 2 6,210 5,880 6,007 6,108 5,828 6,032 5,823 5,934 5,937 5,842 5,825 5,757 5,736 5,688 5,689 
Unemployment rate.... 4.5 4.2 4.3 4.4 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 41 4.1 4.0 
Not in the labor force........ 67,547 68,385 | 67,487 | 67,736 | 68,232 68,150 | 68,414 68,300 68,492 | 68,666 | 68,790 68,786 68,832 68,724 67,872 
Men, 20 years and over | 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ sop ART = ed 90,790 | 91,555 91,124} 91,189} 91,215 91,302 91,368 | 91,487 91,561 91,692 | 91,793 91,896 91,986 92,052 92,057 
Civilian labor force.............. 69,715 70,194 70,202 70,111 69,934 69,992 | 69,978 70,116 70,167 70,240 70,328 70,339 70,388 70,529 70,917 
Participation rate. 4 76.8 76.7 77.0 76.9 76.7 76.7 76.6 76.6 76.6 76.6 76.6 76.5 76.5 76.6 77.0 
ENWOOV OO sn ccoccasesttzeness 67,135 | 67,761 67,771 67,527 | 67,628 67,562 67,470 | 67,645 67,703 | 67,768 67,943 67,898 68,037 68,197 68,585 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 73.9 74.0 74.4 74.4 74.1 74.0 73.8 73.9 73.9 73.9 74.0 73.9 74.0 74.1 74.5 
Agriculture 2,350 2,244 2,304 2,231 2,239 2,305 2,224 2,246 2,256 | 2,237 2,189 2,206 2,262 2,227 2,303 
Nonagricultural | 
industries.............-.... 64,785 | 65,517 | 65,467 | 65,296 | 65,389 65,257 | 65,246 | 65,399 65,447 | 65,531 65,754 65,692 65,775 | 65,970 66,282 
Unemployed.... 2,580 2,433 2,431 2,584 2,306 2,430 2,508 2,471 2,464 2,472 2,385 2,441 2,351 2,332 2,332 
Unemployment rate.... cwe 3.5 3.5 Sef 3.3 35 3.6 3.5 5 3.5 | 3.4 | 3.5 See 33 3.3 
Women, 20 years and over | 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Mt. 98,786 | 100,158 | 99,686) 99,746} 99,833} 99,923 | 100,008 | 100,131 | 100,203 | 100,285 | 100,385 | 100,458 | 100,573 | 100,666 | 100,579 
Civilian labor force.. 59,702 | 60,840} 60,691 60,591 | 60,554] 60,765| 60,708; 60,988 | 60,852} 60,904 60,860; 60,955) 61,052; 61,154} 61,576 
Participation rate. 60.4 60.7 60.9 60.7 60.7 60.8 60.7 60.9 60.7 60.7 60.6 | 60.7 60.7 60.7 61.2 
Employed 57,278 | 58,555 | 58,373} 58,261 58,216 | 58,336 | 58,483 58,647 58,477 | 58,648 | 58,630 58,800/| 58,838 58,958 59,280 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 58.0 58.5 58.6 58.4 58.3 58.4 58.5 58.6 | 58.4 58.5 | 58.4 58.5 58.5 58.6 58.9 
Agriculture..........-..:+++ 768 803 802 822 821 803 820 851 798 780 | 778 800 768 791 826 
Nonagricultural / 
industries.......:.......| 56,510 | 57,752 57,571 57,439 | 57,395 57,533 | 57,663 | 57,796 57,679 57,868 | 57,852 | 58,000; 58,070 58,167 58,454 
Unemployed 2,424 2,285 2,318 2,330 2,338 2,429 2,225 2,341 2,375 2,256 | 2,230) 2,155 2,214 2,196 2,297 
Unemployment rate.... 41 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.9 4.0 a7 3.8 3.9 | I | ar 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.7 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Sasasharworoiiviaatiatss 16,040 15,909 15,939 15,988 16,011 16,051 16,014 16,065 | 16,061 | 16,086 | 16,129 16,107 16,114 16,147 
Civilian labor force i 8,333 8,339 8,435 8,316 8,329 8,327 8,228 8,317 8,228 8,287 8,403 8,394 8,425 8,416 
Participation rate......... 52.8 52.0 52.4 52.9 52.0 52.0 51.9 51.4 51.8 $1.2 | StS) 52.1 §2.1 Se §2:1 
Employed), sasccrastssrtesossve 7,051 7,172 7,081 7,241 7,132 7,156 7,237 7,106 | 7,219 7,114 7,077 7,242 | 7,223 7,265 7,356 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 45.1 44.7 44.5 45.4 44.6 44.7 45.1 44.4 44.9 44.3| 44.0 44.9 44.8 45.4 45.6 
Agriculture... 261 234 191 275 230 233 246 233 224 217 212 232 280 261 242 
Nonagricultural 
industries................., 6,790 6,938 6,890 6,966 6,902 6,923 6,991 6,873 6,995 | 6,897 6,865 7,010 6,943 7,004 7,114 
Unemployed............0+. 1,205 1,162 1,258 1,194 1,184 1,173 1,090 1,122 1,098 1,114 1,210 1,161 1,171 1,160 1,060 
Unemployment rate.... 14.6 13.9 15.1 14.2 14.2 14.1 13.1 13.6 13.2 13.5 | 14.6 | 13.8 14.0 13.8 12.6 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Re» 5 ae 171,478 | 173,085 | 172,394 | 172,491 | 172,597 | 172,730 | 172,859 | 172,999 | 173,133 | 173,275 173,432 | 173,585 | 173,709 | 173,821 | 173,812 
Civilian labor force.. | 115,415 | 116,509 | 116,356 | 116,455 | 116,237 | 116,344 | 116,193 | 116,518 | 116,492 | 116,619 | 116,495 | 116,654 116,703 | 117,008 | 117,716 
Participation rate. 67.3 67.3 67.5 67.5 67.3 67.4 67.2 67.4 67.3 67.3 67.2 67.2 67.2 67.3 67.7 
EST OV OG cnnccareatgrcececmsi 110,931 | 112,235 | 111,978 | 112,017 | 112,030 | 111,886 | 111,898 | 112,115 | 112,193 | 112,308 | 112,303 112,548 | 112,611 | 112,951 | 113,704 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 64.7 64.8 65.0 64.9 64.9 64.8 64.7 64.8 64.8 64.8 64.8 64.8 64.8 65.0 65.4 
Unemployed............::06. 4,484 4,273 4,378 4,438 4,207 4,458 4,295 4,403 4,299 4,311 4,192 4,106 4,092 4,057 4 011 
Unemployment rate... 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population! EO a, eee 24,373 | 24,855 | 24,665 | 24,697 | 24,729) 24,765) 24,798 | 24,833 | 24,867| 24,904] 24946| 24,985 25,019 | 25,051 | 25,047 
Civilian labor force.............. 15,982 | 16,365) 16,337) 16,250] 16,231 16,288 | 16,290} 16,308 | 16,366| 16,321 16,474 | 16,489] 16,50) 
Participation rate......... 65.6 65.8 F é } OS) AR 
Pterhe Piel ae ae 65.8 65.6 65.8 65.7 65.7 65.8 65.5 66.0 66.0 66.0 65.9 66.4 
Se coca ne ; i d 14,924 | 14, ’ 
ENiptoymertepan- 9 925 15,011 15,053 15,069 14,962 15,047 15,114 15,124 15,187 15,204 15,254 
ulation ratio’... 59.7 60.6 61.0 60.4 60.4 60.6 60.7 60.7 60.2 60.4 60.6 60.5 60.7 60.7 60.9 
Unemployed.........--..-+--+- 1,426 1,309 | 1,281 1,326 1,306)| 4277) 237 1,239} 1,404 1,274] 1,360] 1,365] 1 321 1,309) 1 368 
Unemployment rate.... 8.9 8.0 7.8 8.2 | 8.0 7.8 7.6 | 7.6 8.6 7.8 8.3 | 8.3 8.0 79 | 8.2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands] 
SS, 


Annual 
i Employment status writable 2 . 1999 2000 


1998 1999 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 


- 


Hispanic origin 


Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ ee. cae 21,070 | 21,650} 21,296 | 21,355] 21,414] 21,483] 21,548] 21,618 | 21,684] 21,752] 21,820] 21,881] 21,947] 22,008] 22,047 
Civilian labor force.. 14,317 | 14,665 | 14,448] 14,520| 14,542] 14,535] 14,555) 14624] 14,617] 14,710] 14,766] 14,809| 14,887] 14,984] 15,251 
Participation rate......... 67.9 67.7 67.8 68.0 67.9 67.7 67.5 67.6 67.4 67.6 67.7 67.7 67.8 68.1 69.2 
EMPlOVEO. cscasssscetsectsonss 13,291 13,720 13,473 13,536 13,673 13,541 13,574 13,655 13,696 13,759 13,795 13,879 13,979 14,095 14,395 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 63.1 63.4 63.3 63.4 63.8 63.0 63.0 63.2 63.2 63.3 63.2 63.4 63.7 64.0 65.3 
Unemployed..............00+ 1,026 945 975 984 869 994 981 969 921 951 971 930 908 889 856 


Unemployment rate.... tee. 


BGs 


1 . . ‘ 

The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
* Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. white and black population groups. 
| NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


6.6 


6.5 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
(In thousands] 


Annual average 1999 2000 


1998 1999 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July | Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
1 { 


Selected categories 


Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 131,463 | 133,488 | 133,225 | 133,029 | 132,976 | 133,054 | 133,190 | 133,398 | 133,399 | 133,530 | 133,650 | 133,940 | 134,098 | 134,420 | 135,221 
70,693 | 71,446) 71,368) 71,280) 71,269 | 71,208] 71,207 | 71,330 | 71,437) 71,4836) 71,680} 71,623) 71,7382) 71,927} 72,358 
60,771 62,042 | 61,857 | 61,799} 61,707] 61,846} 61,983} 62,068} 61,962] 62,094| 62,020} 62,317) 62,366] 62,493| 62,863 


PCS Ola a ce ces cen cteve noe necavuas 42,923 43,254 | 43,440 | 43,077 | 43,164] 43,210) 42,997| 43,279] 43,350) 43,368| 43,367] 43,206] 43,273] 43,283) 43,951 
Married women, spouse 
PROSOM ee areata souusecnesoevennts 32,872 33,450 | 33,526} 33,130} 33,167 |} 33,284) 33,442 | 33,758] 33,387 | 33,504 | 33,275] 33,521 33,635 | 33,762 |} 34,166 
Women who maintain 
TAMUNES aca even cotta py vnn ea 7,904 8,229 8,089 8,103 8,142 8,081 8,081 8,028 8,272 8,335 8,312 8,398 8,526 8,375 8,362 
Class of worker 
Agriculture: 
Wage and salary workers..... 2,000 1,944 1,962 1,900 1,905 1,930 1,930 1,923 1,939 1,908 1,930 1,936 2,049 2,018 2,024 
Self-employed workers........| 1,341 1,297 1,324 1,376 1,358 1,399 1,330 1,341 1,292 1,266 1,198 1,267 1,216 1,211 1,320 
Unpaid family workers.......... 38 40 31 43 39 33 36 39 45 46 40 42 4 36 38 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers.....! 119,019 | 121,323 | 120,777 | 120,967 | 120,939 | 120,925 | 121,311 | 121,006 | 121,188 | 121,150 | 121,583 | 121,654 | 121,965 | 122,426 | 122,823 


Government. ...| 18,383 18,903 | 18,829 | 18,783} 18,778) 18,778} 18,771 19,007 | 19,032] 19,114] 19,080} 18,817] 18,902] 18,959] 19,013 
Private industries.................. 100,637 | 102,420 | 101,948 | 102,184 | 102,161 | 102,147 | 102,540 | 101,999 | 102,156 | 102,036 | 102,503 | 102,837 | 103,063 | 103,467 | 103,810 
Private households........] 962 933 895 861 926 935 914 983 944 873 1,035 939 944 948 952 
Otiiere rer itercrercniee 99,674 | 101,487 | 101,053 | 101,323 | 101,235 | 101,212 | 101,626 | 101,016 | 101,212 | 101,163 | 101,468 | 101,898 | 102,119 | 102,519 | 102,858 
Self-employed workers.......| 8,962 8,790 8,840 8,733 8,730 8,801 8,726 8,840 8,820 9,000 8,791 8,833 8,686 8,662 8,802 
Unpaid family workers......... 103 95 110 108 127 65 61 88 a 93 100 101 108 98 92 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
FOASOMS cress cots eee cecneeee as 3,665 3.307 3,489 3,425 3,509 3,403 3,399 3,377 3,316 3,279 3,283 3,179 3,274 3,320 3,219 
Slack work or business 
CONGINONS::-s2.cccsesteecse-s 2,095 1,968 2,051 1,985 2,018 1,937 1,950 2,048 1,974 1,904 1,922 1,928 1,930 1,951 1,893 
Could only find part-time 
WOM Kicouszdesaacoss cuter tase 1,258 1,079 1,122 1,131 1,181 1,117 1,116 1,045 1,050 1,057 1,073 993 1,032 1,025 1,012 
Part time for noneconomic 
VEASONS one ws 18,530 18,758 | 18,589] 18,677] 18,622] 18,752] 18,692} 18,716] 18983} 19,230) 18,801 18,798 | 18,651 18,618 | 18,889 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
TBASONS+ >: oe re eae 3,501 3,189 3,341 3,282 3,325 3,225 3,229 3,209 3,142 3,127 S512 2,983 3,105 Sou 3,066 


Slack work or business 


1,997 1,861 1,948 1,900 1,927 1,845 1,845 1,902 1,850 1,813 1,806 1,807 1,815 1,843 1,801 


1,228 1,056 1,099 1,101 1,128 1,087 1,089 1,031 1,034 1,041 1,063 964 1,013 1,018 966 


Part time for noneconomic 
FOASONS ire ercs ee cnsevsess iss) 2 1,904 18,197 | 18,033 | 18,094 | 18031 18,159} 18138} 18106| 18466 | 18652/ 18273} 18249) 18083 18,061 18,347 


1 Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


. f Annual average 1999 | 2000 
ae as 1998 1999 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. { Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
Characteristic | | | 
Total call WOTKGStrcynceseactrcstccnecassmenescetesiarsy 4.5 4.2 4.3 4.4 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 41 41 4.0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. 14.6 13.9 15.1 14.2 14.2 14.1 13.1 13.6 13.2 13.5 14.6 13.8 14.0 13.8 12.6 
Men, 20 years and over....... z 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.7 3.3 3.5 3.6 | 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.3 
Women, 20 years and OVET........:2:ee2e0+ 41 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.8 3.9 | 3.7 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.7 
White mtOtal geccceseeten--tamanrengeececsvnsaceces 3.9 OHA 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.8 Si 3.8 Sh a7 3.6 3.5 35 3.5 3.4 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 12.6 12.0 12.7 12.0 12.0 12.1 11.4 12.0} 11.4 11.7 JZ") ALS (12:0 12.2 10.8 
Men, 16 to 19 years..... 14.1 12.6 13.8 12.6 12.8 12.6 12,2)" 12.0) 11.7%) 123 12.7/ 11.9} 12.8] 13.3 12.4 
Women, 16 to 19 years.........-...:6+4 10.9 11.3 TALS 11.4 tt 11.6 10:6) §12:0:) “Tet L 11:0) Ito 117 11.2 10.9 9.1 
Men, 20 years and over..... , 3.2 3.0 3.1 3.3 29 3.0 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.2 | 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 
Women, 20 years and ovef...........-.+. 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.6 3.3} 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.0 3.1 
Blacks fotalicn ccc sins cccvastecsctetecmerernntcoes) 8.9 8.0 7.8 8.2 8.0 7S Te siien u'6 86) 7.8) 83 83] 8.0 Ta ees 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 yearS...........+1 27.6 27.9) 28.9} 28.1 30.0| 27.8| 25.2] 248] 269] 28.1 | 30.8 30.8 28.4| 25.3} 23.9 
Men, 16 to 19 years... 30.1 $0.9} 33:3) 31.2 $2:4\\ 82.0) 27:9) 28:8 30:7 | 29:6) 30.8) 353) t0 27.5 | 24.0 
Women, 16 to 19 years... se 25.3 25.1 24.5 | 25.0 | 27.6 | 23:8) 225) 212) 234] 267] 314] 2644 259). 2300 .2s6 
Men, 20 years and OVET........+ce-10e0 7.4 6.7 6.1 67) 6.0 6.3 6.6 | 6.4} 7.2 6.3 TA ce 7.0} 7.0 7.4 
Women, 20 years and OVET..........2+-+- 7.9 6.8 6.7 7.0 me 6.9 65} 67 aa 6.9 674) 6A 6.6 6.7 7.2 
Hispanic origin, total............ccccceeee 7.2 6.4 6.7 6.8 6.0 6.8 6.7 | 6.6 | 6.3 6.5 6.6 | 6.3 | 6.1 5.9 5.6 
Married men, spouse present............. 2.4 2) 2.3 2.4 24 2.3 23 No so A 22 | ins | 2.0 
Married women, spouse present. . 2.9 Cab 2.8 2.8 ok 2.9 2.6 27 | 2.8 2.7 2.6 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.6 
Women who maintain families............ (G2 6.4 6.3 6.5 6.6 FA 6.0 6.5 6.4 6.3 6.4 6.0 | 6.0 | 6.2 6.2 
Full-time WOrkeYS..........sescessesesseseeeeeeed 4.3 441 441 4.3 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.0 | rie 4.1 4.0 4.0 3.9 | 3.9 3.9 
Part-time WOrkeTS..........-ssceceseeceseseesesees 5.3 5.0 5.2 4.9 5.0 5.0 5.2 5.3/ 49) 46) 5.0 47) 49 4.9 4.6 
Industry | | | 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
WOPK ORS source creveostarssusdiacescicocsnatevhecnavinccuined 46 4.3 4.3 4.4 43 44 4.3 | 44 4.4 | 4.2 4.3, 4.2 | 4.2 41 4.2 
MING is seucosctsepxcesscecsesoseseeceayeeerassscctese! 3:2 we 6.3 oN 55 8.4 5.9 48/ 6.0 4.2 | 6.7 5.0, 46 44 2.6 
Construction.. FH ThS 7.0 7¢) 7.4 7.0 73 FON TES 6.9 | 76| 69 67| 57 6.6 6.4 
MANU ACTING ire iccnewacesecestcunccccersysrerceres 3.9 3.6 3.5 a7 3.5 3.4 3.5 37| 35 3.8 3.9 37} SFifie es 3.2 
DUPAINGGOOdS\.. cccessscsctuseversccvevvensecre) 3.4 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.1 3.2 3.4 3.5 3.7 3.7 4.0 S57) Sor a6 2.8 
Nondurable goods 4 47 3.9 3.9 4.3 4.2 3.9 3.8 4.0 3.1] 44 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.5 3.9 
Transportation and public utilities.........| 3.4 3.0 2.6 3.1 CN) 2.9 3.2 29 3.4 30} 28] 3.1 | 3.3 3.0 3.7 
Wholesale and retail trade... 5:5 5:2 5.3 Se 5.4 5.4 5.3 53 521. 48 5.2 49| 53 a2 §.1 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 2.5 28 2.4 2.4 2.0 3.2 2.2 24 24, “24 2.3 22) eo pee 2.5 
ROTMICSS aa ccevarsaaiscstnanessdtsisscersssuebinyesacs 4.5 41 4.2 41 4.2 41 4.0 | 4.2 | 4.4 | 4.0 44 4.0 3.9 | 3.8 4.2 
Government WOFKEIS.........cscsceseseneesceeeeed 2.3 2.2 ae 2.3 2.1 2.4 2.5 2.3 oa) 2A 2.0 241 20 241 24 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 8.3 8.9 94 10.8 9.4 9.5 10.1 9.3 9.0 9.6 $7 Cr 8.3 | Ta 5.0 
Educational attainment’ | 
Less than a high school diploma...............4 iA 6.7 7.2 7.4 6.3 68| 68 6.8 6.8 7.0| 68) 66 6.5 6.0 6.6 
High school graduates, no college............. 4.0 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.6 3.5 3.5 


Some college, less than a bachelor's 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Weeks of Annual average | 1999 - 2000 
unemployment 1998 1999 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. J 
“ —+ 


2,622 2,568 | 2,397] 2,585] 2,521 2,741 | 2,502 | 2,540| 2,640| 2,599] 2582| 2545| 2.601 2,620 | 2,447 
1,950 1,832} 2,012] 1,925] 1,884| 1,868] 1,882] 1,775| 1,778] 1,798] 1,805] 1,811 1,760 | 1,694 1,754 
1,637 1,480 | 1,491 1,539 | 1,467 | 1,474] 1,519] 1,634] 1,511 1,463 | 1,412] 1,434] 1,401 1,388 | 1,372 


763 165 776 754 752 794 784 806 779 747 708 719 725 693 667 
875 725 715 785 715 680 735 828 732 716 704 Téihs 676 695 705 
Mean duration, in WeeKS...........0000 14.5 13.4 13.5 13.8 13.6 13.2 13.4 14.3 13.5 13.2 13.0 13.2 13.0 12.9 1332 


Median duration, in weeks..............| 6.7 


6.4 6.8 6.9 6.8 6.1 6.6 6.3 5.8 6.4 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 
a emer 


| Reason for Annual average 1999 2000 
—— — 
unemployment 1998 1999 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
eal J) 
1 
JOD IOSELS coor e reese nececenees 2,822 2,622 | 2,708| 2,721| 2,646] 2,695] 2,678} 2,670] 2,670] 2,629] 2,573] 2,518] 2,493] 2,401| 2,477 
On temporary layof...... re 866 848 863 854 833 843 837 876 847 893 869 802 851 795 739 
Not on temporary layoff... 1,957 1,774 | 1,845] 1,867] 1,813] 1,852] 1,841] 1,794] 1,823] 1,736] 1,704] 1,716] 1,642] 1,606] 1,739 

| Job leavers 734 783 729 750 774 810 781 831 768 793 758 778 821 825 776 
| Reentrants..... Pe 262 2,005 | 2,009} 2,090} 2,007] 2,039} 2,034] 2,038} 2,003] 1,942) 1,967] 1,958] 1,935] 2,036] 2,043 

New entrants a 520 469 519 498 446 473 440 359 459 481 504 511 485 453 393 
Percent of unemployed 

MObIOSENS ans teeeecse secon ct 45.5 44.6 45.4, 44.9 45.1 44.8) 45.1 45.3 45.3| 45.0 44.3 43.7 43.5 42.0 43.5 
On temporary layoff.........c.ssessee0e4 13.9 14.4 14.5 14.1 14.2 14.0 14.41 14.9 14.4 15.3 15.0 13.9 14.8 13.9 13.0 
| Not on temporary layoff.............-. 31.5 30.2 30.9 30.8 30.9 30.8 31.0 30.4 30.9) 29.7 29.4 29.8) 28.6 28.1 30.6 
| Job leavers La 11.8 13.3 12.2 12.4 13.2 13.5 13.2 14.1 13.0 13.6 13.1 13.5 14.3 14.4 13.6 
Reantrantser.ccstienmecriccnscereae | 34.3 34.4 33:7 34.5 34.2 33.9 34.3 34.6 33.9 33.2 33.9 34.0 33.7 35.6 35.9 
New, enttants.cc src cste-cmereterct 8.4 8.0 8.7 8.2 7.6 7.9 7.4 6.1 7.8 8.2 8.7 8.9 8.5 7.9 6.9 
Percent of civilian 
| labor force 
| Job losers’ 2.1 1.9 1.9 2.0 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.8 1.8 1.8 Deke 1.8 
i Job leavers. Fe 5 6 5 5 6 6 6 6 6 6 5 6 6 6 6 
| Reentrants..... | 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.4 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.4 
| New entrants 4 3 4 4 3 3 3 3 3 3 4 4 3 3 3 


" includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Na a I IT I EE S| a 
Annual average 1999 2000 
i Sex and age - = 
1998 1999 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
| — — + + + 
j Total, 16 years and OVEF........ccce 4.5 4.2 4.3 4.4 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 44 41 4.0 
| 16 to 24 years........... a 10.4 9.9 10.1 10.2 10.0 10.0 9.6 9.8 9.7 9.6 10.0 10.0 10.0 9.8 9.3 
| 16 to 19 years. 14.6 13.9 15.1 14.2 14.2 14.1 13.1 13.6 13.2 13.5 14.6 13.9 14.0 13.8 12.6 
! 16 to 17 years. dived, 16.3 17.9 15.8 16.6 16.6 16.1 16.3 15.4 15.9 16.1 15.9 16.5 16.5 14.0 

18 to 19 years. 12.8 12.4 12.9 13.0 12.7 12.4 1az2 11.8 11.7 12.1 13.8 12.4 12.3 12.1 11.4 

20 to 24 years... 7.9 7.5 Tat rg 74 75 7.5 7.6 7.6 7.3 7.2 tal 7.7 7.4 7.4 

. 25 years and over. 5 3.4 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 
B10 DA YOAISscsatarceaaessussecccons 3.5 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.2 a3 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.0 3.1 
| 55 years And OVEL.......scesecesee 2.7 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.9 PATE 3.0 2.9 20 2.6 2.7 2.6 OT 2.8 
| Men, 16 years and OVET............0+++5 4.4 44 4.2 4.3 4.0 41 4.2 41 41 4.1 4.0 4.1 4.0 4.0 3.9 
16 to 24 years......... 5 11.1 10.3 10.7 10.3 10.1 10.5 10.2 10.5 10.2 9.9 9.9 10.4 10.2 10.6 9.7 
16 to 19 years.. 16.2 14.7 16.4 14.9 15.0 14.8 13.9 14.3 13.8 13.9 14.6 14.2 14.9 15.2 14.0 
16 to 17 years... Fi 19.1 17.0 19.3 16.0 17.3 18.3 17.6 16.8 16.1 16.2 16.6 15.5 16.9 AG7 14.3 

18 to 19 YeaIS.........ceecreeeeee 141 13.1 14.3 13.9 13.5 12.6 11.5 12.7 12.2 12.6 13.2 13.2 13.6 13.5 13.7 

ZO NO 2, VOOM Se csrcssncevnactaenensias 8.1 Maki 7.3 7.6 7.2 7.9 8.0 8.3 8.1 7.6 7.2 8.2 7.5 7.8 re 

25 years and over... 3.2 3.0 3.0 3.2 2.8 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 

25 to 54 years 3.3 3.0 3:1 3.2 2.9 3.0 3:1 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 

55 years and OVEL...........004 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.6 2.7 2.8 740 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.6 2.5 2.5 

Women, 16 years and over............ 4.6 4.3 4.4 4.4 4.5 46 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 4.2 

16 to 24 YearS......esecceseseees ES 9.8 9.5 9.5 10.0 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.1 9.1 9.3 10.0 9.6 9.8 8.9 8.9 

16 to 19 years............. oe 12.9 13.2 13.7 13.4 13.4 13.4 12.2 13.0 12.6 13.2 14.7 13.4 13.0 12.2 11.1 

16 to 17 years... = 15.1 15.5 16.3 15.5 15.9 14.8 14.5}. 15.7 14.7 15.6 15.6 16.3 16.1 15.1 13.7 

AB TO'19 YVOACS sooo. ccdcscecesennnes 11.5 11.6 11.5 12.0 eA 12.1 10.9 10.9 Tie 11.6 14.5 11.4 10.8 10.5 8.9 

20 10 24 YOALS.......cesresssesecerees 7.8 Gr 7.0 7.9 77 tal 6.9 6.8 rei 7.0 [Grd 7.2 7.9 7.0 7.6 

25 years and over... 3.6 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.2 

25 to 54 years 3.8 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.7 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.2 a0 

55 years and OVEL.........-00++ 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.8 3.1 3.1 2.6 3.3 2.9 2.4 2.41 2.5 2.6 2.9 3.1 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Dec. | Nov. ec. Dec. | Nov. ec. 
ere 1998 | 1999 | 1999? os 1998 | 1999 | 1999? 
+4 + —+- 
AID AMA cxsesnnce eaves ssceckecweuraceeceetecpneen ees 4.0 44 ABN MISSOUN satasesssescrunctreeteeeccan es nemea eter eae 3.2 2.7 2.8 
Alaska...... Pry 5.6 5.9 5.7|| Montana... 5.4 4.8 4.9 
WAVIZONGL macteuesssesncnctnonssnansceeres ta Uaenarv ened 3.9 4.0 4.1|| Nebraska... - 25 2.6 20 
INE KANSASi reece ecceressecsty cannes cadhay shaceorrennanaee §.2 4.3 4.3|| Nevada... Ee 3.3 4.5 4.0 
Calitonnaeccecs-ceccervvatixtanevers ste casasere 5.9 4.9 4.9}| New HampShire........cccscesesetseereecereeces 2.8 2.7 2.5 
GOOF ADOseere. nce ceees arate cactancxseonphvevarseecsracvnrss 3.4 2.8 B:0)||| NOW SOFSOYos.cvacssxccrasscsncnesesevonsareceveeenevtenre 4.4 44 41 
Connecticut. ree 3.2 2.9 2.7|| New Mexico.. 6.4 6.0 5.8 
DGlAW AROS ivccteetnchoccsodcnctrteesccvessencecontrretons 3.2 3.3 3.5]| New York...... 5.4 5.0 48 
District Of CollMDlais.sccccccerceccescsssenesnceeses ve) 5.9 6.1|| North Carolina.. <A 3.1 3.2 3.2 
FPROVRS EE ssxcccee xcs caevcevvnvnss Crenscent encusnauiwvsneaen 4.2 4.0 SiG NOM DAK Ota ccrecpencesccstnsasnesveversresaveercnnatecs 2.6 2.8 27, 
(ET2N0) fo |: Bs epeceea errr reoet ar ec peer Cero 3.9 3.7 BS ill ORO. .cartseutseeuccevonteetet dawn abGeaden secre venr 4.0 4.0 4.0 
PAE os caccesved techn ite cas cathoetaaecacnnntniaiiaccien 6.1 5.4 5.11} QAR ON ines nssttynthdd nnccrnaenentintuwecesecsteeel J 4.4 a2 3.3 
NANOS ere. ccssescctarites crevancsee wa sacaeateaaevases 49 4.6 4.4|| Oregon...... 5.5 5.1 5.0 
RESON cscricteas arse dese sista ear soes caviar napintas 4.2 4.2 4.1|| Pennsylvania. aed 44 4.3 4.1 
DUAR Eicon tae eins owes Queena a 3.0 3.0 2.9 1t FROGS IAN cissncsesstroesscrsvecduayelenccnagenntes 41 3.9 3.8 
VOW aire ae scecezactrsesrestsceacnontentinnt veNeatwsieveweey 237) 21 221 SOUtH CALONRAsasivesswiezsceoasseccnneagenvceateeus 3.9 4.7| 4.4 
KASS er. artes ccunrsnescrenuvevecndsmemnserccuns 3.6 3.3 3.4)! SOUth DAKOta seissscirssssssosstspsesennsscxevecueenenxd 2.6 2.6 2.4 
Kentucky. 41 3.9 3.9|| Tennessee... 4.1 3.7 3.8 
Louisiana. ‘i 5.3 4.9 Ai2M) TOXAS) oder cestaasevatenvsnencsscenpeoaeratcrs oscaaias 4.8 4.4 4.6 
Malian ieiisscec tehrcpcenacet eee ewoserenve cv 3.8 3.5 3.6|| Utah.. | 30 2.9 2.9 
i 

MaNViaa Gi seccreersencactertrrertnndsocessreeeereren ana 3.9 3.3 Bish) WONTON cokes ssrucecusvueny Ccatysym teeta setae auemeae 3.0 aN 4 2.7 
MaSSAChUSCMS. ...cas.cccessenscsereseenvereeerenssies 3.1 3.2 BD Hy MANU eiss cross cece seatsevececeesetenth nts teaccuavarsaved ag 2.8} 2.8 
Michigan | 3.8 3.8 3.6|| Washington... 4.9 4.0 4.2 
IMUTIOS Othe censertecctesacresersveneceesecevereccancccscoset 2.4 2.4 2.4|| West Virginia 6.0 6.6 61 
Mississipphinccccicivcceccstsevcssteccscotovootnensine 5.2 4.6 5:31) WISCONSIN iixssosscekvecasnceceessescver-seaneae==eacelw 3.6 2.9 3.0 

WYOMING. oo ccaccesssseneeuctee waacreertorasneenaresean 45 44 44 
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11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
State 1998 | 1999 | 1999" State 1998 | 1999 1999" 
a is T 

PUM coat antes novaneneo en 1,923.0 1,932.1 TOSS MISSOUPsiccnscsacausccntcsenecal =«=©6aeheee 2,709.0 2,704.8 
PN ses cidedoscna ti piininegeiiaa cays 276.1 278.8 27918 1) MOM i corcncceunncSoumranscenenet 376.8 385.4 385.7 
PU ZOWE csctdirasseviecasesiessxvessonaeedt tar d nl Wierd 2,180.5 218753" f NOBTASKG: i cossas-acaacterstytorsssnesicn 886.7 879.1 882.3 
Arkansas. rif 1,131.4 1,146.7 1,151.1 || Nevada.......... 946.7 989.9 992.6 
CalifOFMIA.......sceseeseseeseeeseereseeeees| 18,782.9 | 14,121.0 | 14,184.7 || New Hampshire.... 591.5 600.8 603.4 
2,076.2 2,119.5 QE TDA Gill INGWi QPS WE Sasasiscecccsavetacccuceveceend 3,833.2 3,889.1 3,898.5 
1,660.3 1,678.8 ABBS.S 1 NEW MEMEGii vc iscisdacarsccscuscthare 725.8 736.1 739.7 
406.1 416.0 ANG.2 1) INGW YORK idittensccnentartorasactsateete 8,312.9 8,454.9 8,473.5 
District of Columbia.. ia 615.4 620.9 621.1 || North Carolina... 2 3,823.2 3,849.7 3,849.1 
FOTIA A tls sins acactbtatvevaiueraasttedttveveves 6,791.4 7,037.2 7,068.1 || North Dakota...............0. el 319.3 318.9 319.9 
COGS esstirngtictes watersnivesice sack 3,796.3 3,926.0 SSB: 1: Hh) CAG sucerciptinaecvonusrnededesssasseteaey 5,501.3 §,531.8 5,545.6 
Hawaii. P| 527.2 532.0 BSBOi2 i OMAGH Gs csicssscucsnernwiczansccoventscess 1,454.2 1,487.5 1,489.3 
Idaho....... 532.8 532.0 BSS.0: | Cragonvauipinaacmatrnnmanatoeers 1,573.6 1,596.8 1,597.3 
Illinois...... «| 5,947.1 5,980.7 5,972.6 || Pennsylvania. wt §«©6$. 626.4 5,544.3 §,532.3 
WAM eirtenvsnvndectuvrcrasseusccrttvesesxaal! OAT 2,955.3 2,959.3 || Rhode Island............000 a 461.0 468.7 466.8 
(OWalvithoretcrnaconuecsarcansivas veda rds 1,466.9 1,495.9 1,508.7 || South Carolima.....ccccccccessscsessaes 1,812.0 1,849.9 1,855.3 
Kansas... “ 1,330.6 1,350.8 1,851.9: || South Dakotas i scsssinstesncactetey 364.9 365.8 369.0 
KONUCY neccivacinmiindecnnl| Aa 7 806 1,800.9 1,801.9 2,655.8 2,678.6 2,679.7 
Te ee ee 1,918.3 1,927.8 1,926.5 9,063.9 9,293.6 9,311.0 
MEI tieticazenrs Hiatridsres2esGvtes vee) 577.1 590.0 590.0 1,036.9 1,062.4 1,064.0 
Mayland ncaccdtarcctonmactrrerateret: | ;O4Gia 2,388.3 ZySSSiG le VETMOM bars snannnctianeavenivessrecrast 288.6 293.4 294.6 
Massachusetts... «| 3,198.5 3,233.6 SB A05.2 |! MEGA strmatacsieckistosnnshitenne 3,348.8 3,407.8 3,412.5 
MIGHIQAI ccanccccrineccniameessecnd) 4304744 4,575.1 4,589.6 || Washington..........ssscscsesessesees 2,625.6 2,668.3 2,676.3 
MINNGSOIE. Ae saicucvavortenzanettrenncios 2,592.3 2,633.1 2,636.7 || West Virginia. zu 724.3 728.9 728.3 
MISSISSIBDK: scinsettratvesssivosttcccvennacas 1,134.9 1,131.0 1,134.4 || Wisconsin............. as 2,731.5 2,749.7 2,756.4 
. Wyoming 228.0 232.2 232.5 


° = preliminary 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


Annual average 
Industry g 1999 5 a 2000 
1998 | 1999? | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec.’ | Jan.? 
AT OTA Loivextevcsssorsctzariertesssens 125,826 | 128,616 | 127,378 | 127,730 | 127,813 | 128,134 | 128,162 | 128,443 | 128,816 | 128,945 | 129,048 | 129,332 | 129,589 | 129,905 | 130,292 
PRIVATE SECTOR.............000 106,007 | 108,455 | 107,386 | 107,676 | 107,726 | 108,035 | 108,085 | 108,338 | 108,663 | 108,735 | 108,830 | 109,095 | 109,320 | 109,584 | 109,936 
GOODS-PRODUCING Peteewened 25,347 | 25,240] 25,315] 25,329] 25,285] 25,288 | 25,199] 25,180 | 25,247] 25,148| 25,186| 25,198) 25,257| 25,275| 25,406 
. Mining 590 535 560 553 550 538 531 526 528 524 527 528 527 529 531 
Metal MINING... : 50 49 50 50 50 49 49 48 48 47 48 48 49 48 49 
Oil and gas extraction... 339 293 312 306 305 294 287 285 285 285 287 289 288 291 294 
| Nonmetallic minerals, 

OXCOpt TiolS: 1. noes eece ee see et 109 109 109 109 108 109 109 109 110 109 109 109 108 108 107 
| CONSHIUCTION......sseesececseeeeennnnsees 5,985 6,273 6,170 6,238 6,232 6,277 6,239 6,258 6,270 6,246 6,293 6,314 6,369 6,391 6,507 
General building contractors...... 1,372 1,434 1,410 1,426 1,429 1,428 1,427 1,430 1,432 1,426 1,440 1,445 1,450 1,454 1,471 

Heavy construction, except 
MUNA: stone eaten anti casscctiaeas 838 862 871 869 864 874 854 857 857 852 857 861 870 879 899 
Special trades contractors......... 3,744 3,978 3,889 3,943 3,939 3,975 3,958 3,971 3,981 3,968 3,996 4,008 4,049 4,058 4,137 
| Manufacturing 18,772 | 18,431 | 18,585] 18,538 | 18,503] 18,473| 18429] 18396] 18449] 18378] 18,366| 18,356] 18,361] 18,355| 18,368 


Production workers 


12,930 | 12,661 12,773 | 12,730 | 12,714] 12,696 | 12,662) 12,623 | 12,691 12,622 | 12,617] 12,608} 12,613] 12,608; 12,628 


Durable goods... 11,170 10,985 11,050 11,027 11,014 10,993 10,971 10,960 11,015 10,975 10,959 10,952 10,954 10,954 10,964 
Production workers.............. 7,643 7,510 7,548 7,529 7,527 7,519 7,504 7,487 7,549 7,513 7,496 7,489 7,487 7,482 7,503 
| Lumber and wood products..... 813 826 826 827 827 824 824 824 826 826 827 829 829 829 830 

Furniture and fixtures..............4 530 540 534 535 535 536 537 538 546 543 544 546 544 543 542 
| Stone, clay, and glass 
| PMOGUCUS:caeree-ctinecevecussrscsonse, 563 569 569 571 569 570 569 568 571 568 569 568 571 573 574 
| Primary metal industries.......... 712 690 696 695 693 691 689 687 692 688 685 685 686 686 685 
| Fabricated metal products....... 1,501 1,489 1,495 1,491 1,490 1,489 1,487 1,485 1,493 1,484 1,486 1,487 1,489 1,490 1,489 
| Industrial machinery and 
| equipment 2,203 2,129 2,148 2,146 2,139 2,192 2,129 2,128 2,131 2,122 aylitie. 2,116 2,118 Qa 2,114 
| Computer and office 
EQUIPMEN.............eeeeeeeeeeeees 379 360 362 362 360 361 362 364 360 359 358 358 358 359 356 
| Electronic and other electrical 
| OGM OM ces caantesnnececcosvsversonn 1,704 1,661 1,663 1,659 1,659 1,658 1,658 1,657 1,667 1,662 1,662 1,665 1,661 1,663 1,671 
| Electronic components and 
ACCOSSONOS reccevepernarceanasaeee- 660 639 637 636 636 635 635 637 639 641 640 643 643 645 646 
| Transportation equipment....... | 1,884 1,855 1,884 1,871 1,873 1,864 1,853 1,849 1,863 1,859 1,848 1,838 1,834 1,831 1,837 


| Motor vehicles and 


| OQUIPMEN.0..002--.cs0s0r2ncasnennnd 990 1,000 996 989 992 996 996 998 1,014 1,012 1,006 1,001 1,000 1,001 1,009 
Aircraft and parts.........-.--00-- 524 490 517 510 511 503 498 491 488 483 476 471 467 464 461 
| Instruments and related 
| DOCU Sresein ee certontare cas ad 868 839 849 847 844 842 839 837 840 836 833 830 833 832 831 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
! IIQUSTTIOS ic-sest.sceveses svassoccenecpes 393 387 386 385 385 387 386 387 386 387 388 388 389 390 391 
1 Nondurable good6..............++++ 7,602 7,446 7,535 7,511 7,489 7,480 7,458 7,436 7,434 7,403 7,407 7,404 7,407 7,401 7,404 
} Production workers.............+ 5,287 5,151 5,225 5,201 5,187 5,177 5,158 5,136 5,142 5,109 §,121 5,119 5,126 5,126 5,125 
| Food and kindred products...... 1,686 1,685 1,699 1,695 1,693 1,689 1,688 1,680 1,681 1,666 1,679 1,680 1,686 1,689 1,693 
/ Tobacco products.............0 41 39 40 40 39 38 38 39 39 36 38 38 39 38 39 
' Textile mill products................/ 598 562 579 575 571 567 563 560 559 557 553 551 553 551 548 
| Apparel and other textile 
products 763 684 718 707 702 698 691 686 679 672 669 666 663 659 656 
| Paper and allied products........ 675 659 664 664 662 662 661 659 659 658 657 655 655 655 655 
| Printing and publishing............ 1,565 1,553 1,561 1,559 1,557 1,555 1,551 1,552 1,554 1,553 1,552 1,552 1,549 1,548 1,548 
' Chemicals and allied products 1,043 1,035 1,041 1,041 1,037 1,038 1,036 1,033 1,032 1,030 1,033 1,033 1,033 1,030 1,034 
| Petroleum and coal products... 140 137 139 139 139 139 138 137 138 136 137 136 136 135 137 
i Rubber and miscellaneous 
| plastics products a 1,009 1,019 1,016 1,015 1,014 1,019 1,018 1,016 1,021 1,022 1,017 1,021 1,022 1,025 1,023 
| Leather and leather products..4 83 74 78 76 75 75 74 74 72 73 72 72 71 71 74a! 
SERVICE-PRODUCING.............00 100,480 | 103,376 | 102,063 | 102,401 | 102,528 | 102,846 | 102,963 | 103,263 | 103,569 | 103,797 | 103,862 | 104,134 | 104,332 | 104,630 | 104,886 
| Transportation and public 
| utilities...... -| 6,600 6,792 6,708 6,723 6,732 6,750 6,758 6,781 6,799 6,813 6,831 6,841 6,862 6,896 6,912 
; Transportation... a 4,276 4,426 4,356 4,367 4,378 4,397 4,402 4,423 4,438 4,445 4,455 4,458 4,474 4,506 4,519 
Railroad transportation............ 231 230 233 233 235 234 233 233 230 226 227 227 226 227 228 
Local and interurban 
| passenger tranSit................+ 468 482 474 475 476 483 480 483 483 488 486 486 487 486 491 
Trucking and warehousing......J 1,745 1,813 1,786 1,789 1,796 1,800 1,802 1,810 1,817 1,817 1,825 1,828 1,839 1,846 1,850 
j Water transportation..........2.. 180 181 182 181 177 180 180 181 182 182 182 182 180 182 179 
Transportation by air os 1,183 1,238 1,204 1,213 1,218 1,220 1,226 1,234 1,240 1,246 1,250 1,251 1,257 1,278 1,287 
: Pipelines, except natural gas... 14 13 14 14 14 14 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 
| Transportation services.......... 455 469 463 462 462 466 468 469 473 473 472 471 472 474 471 
Communications and public 
RSIS Srece ee cceneden ae cctede-caecacend 2,324 2,366 2,352 2,356 2,354 2,353 2,356 2,358 2,361 2,368 2,376 2,383 2,388 2,390 2,393 
Communications. .........2:cece++ 1,469 1,522 1,502 1,507 1,506 1,508 1,513 1,513 1,519 1,525 | 1,533 1,541 1,546 1,550 1,553 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
SOLVICES......-.seccecesereeeeee re 855 844 850 849 848 845 843 845 842 843 843 842 842 840 840 
Wholesale trade 6,831 7,004 6,924 6,937 6,947 6,965 6,977 6,993 7,012 7,031 7,041 7,064 7,070 7,086 7,105 
etal 17AC.....2002...csceesersssoracsasers 22,296 | 22,788| 22,556| 22,648] 22,611] 22,724] 22,748] 22,796'| 22,903 | 22,888 | 22,862 | 22,891 | 22,902) 22,981 | 23,024 
Building materials and garden 
SOMOS vicar ericans st ceaidesasisoreesesn 948 987 972 979 982 982 979 982 986 988 992 1,001 1,004 1,005 1,010 
General merchandise stores..... 2,730 2,775 2,773 2,781 2,794 2,799 2,784 2,782 2,778 2,774 2,762 2,756 2,753 2,795 2,778 
Department storeS.......---ss0 2,426 2,472 2,470 2,475 | 2,489 2,499 2,486 2,482 2,476 2,468 2,460 2,455 2,450 2,481 2,448 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


eater Annual average 1999 2000 
ndustry 7 - 
1998 | 1999? | Jan. | Feb. Mar. Apr. | - May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec.? | Jan.? 
— + = = 
FOOd StOreSicnsocteaiseesessassereenss 3,482 3,483 3,481 3,492 | 3,490] 3,492 3,487 3,479 3,478 3,484 3,478 3,481 3,480 3,483 3,482 
Automotive dealers and | 
SEFVICE StAtiONS..........eseeesseeees 2,341 2,406} 2,377] 2,390] 2,392] 2,399] 2,400 2,403 2,407 2,409 2,415 2,420 2,424 2,431 2,444 
New and used car dealers....... 1,048 1,081 1,061 1,065 1,069 1,074 1,077 1,080 1,085 1,089 1,091 1,092 1,096 1,097 1,100 


Apparel and accessory stores...) 1,143 1,181 1,152 1,167 1,167 1,163 1 Ph 2 1,178 1,192 1,191 1,189 1,200 1,198 1,187 1,203 
Furniture and home furnishings 


StONG Severn csseurieecenereresscsenecexe 1,026 1,085 1,055 1,064 1,070 1,081 1,084 1,091 1,090 1,094 1,097 1,099 1,095 1,101 1,104 
Eating and drinking places........J 7,760 7,903 7,843 7,855 7,785 7,863 7,880 7,911 7,989 7,960 7,932 7,925 7,943 7,982 7,986 
Miscellaneous retail | | 

establishments..............02..-5 2,867 2,968 2,903 2,920 2,931 2,945 2,962 2,970 2,983 2,988 2,997 3,009 3,005 2,997 3,017 | 

Finance, insurance, and 
Tal CState..........reeessseeserecereees| 7,407 7,632 7,570 7,581 7,595 7,611 7,621 7,636 7,647 7,650 7,653 7,668 7,675 7,687 7,678 
Finance 3,593 3,706 3,675 3,681 3,690 3,697 3,706 3,709 3,715 3,716 3,715 3,719 3,723 3,728 3,719 

Depository institutions............. 2,042 2,047 2,049 2,051 2,051 2,050 2,047 2,045 2,044 2,046 2,047 2,047 2,044 2,040 2,039 

Commercial banks..... =| 1,468 1,465 1,469 1,470 1,469 1,467 1,465 1,463 1,462 1,464 1,466 1,464 1,460 1,459 1,457 

Savings institutions. 5 258 256 258 258 258 257 256 256 256 255 255 254 254 252 250 

Nondepository institutions....... 658 714 705 708 712 716 720 721 721 719 713 711 711 714 705 

Security and commodity 

BROWONS: oreteeeceue cence dasateh scosoareee 645 679 663 661 664 668 672 676 682 685 686 691 697 703 705 

Holding and other investment | 

RICO SE ed ican io eeeaee censuses 248 266 258 261 263 263 267 267 268 266 269 270 271 271 270m | 
PRISE FICO. soece cance csvoseorecnteatene cas 2,344 2,402 2,383 2,386 2,392 2,395 2,399 2,402 2,404 2,407 | 2,410 2,414| 2,411 2,416 2,404 

Insurance carriers 1,598 1,635 1,627 1,628 1,632 1,631 1,635 1,638 1,635 1,636 1,637 1,641 | 1,636 1,639 1,630 

Insurance agents, brokers, | 

ANG'SONVICOS. ck staseccdveccezcss<n-ve 746 767 756 758 760 764 764 764 769 771 773 | 773 775 TRF 774 
Real Ostate tens wccc ctr cdc ds 1,471 1,525 1,512 1,514 4,513 1,519 1,516 1,525 1,528 1,527 1,528 1,535 1,541 1,543 1,555 

37,526 | 39,000] 38,313] 38,458] 38,556| 38,697] 38,782| 38,952 | 39,055 | 39,205| 39,257 | 39,433 | 39,554) 39,659 39,811 
Agricultural services.. 706 759 747 751 747 755 751 757 760 757 763 766 774 766 787 
Hotels and other lodging places. 1,776 1,799 1,785 1,786 1,789 1,791 1,786 1,797 1,807 1,813 1,811 | 1,806 1,812 1,809 1,794 
Personal ServiCeS...........:01e-+ 1,195 1,206 1,205 1,201 1,200 1,204 1,189 1,200 1,207 1,207 1,210 1,210 1,214 1,224 1,234 
BUSINESS SEIVICES............eeeeeeee 8,584 9,123 8,869 8,922 8,963 9,010 9,047 9,088 9,148 9,186 9,204 9,303 | 9,336 9,390 9,453 

Services to buildings.............-./ 950 988 971 971 973 978 979 984 992 998 1,000 | 1,003 1,003 999 1,003 

Personnel supply services.......| 3,230 3,405 3,308 3,331 3,343 3,350 3,366 3,387 3,422 3,418 3,440 | 3,490 3,501 3,518 3,528 

Help supply services..............| 2,872 3,017 2,933 2,954 2,967 2,975 2,986 3,000 3,025 3,024 3,032 | 3,099 3,097 3,111 3,121 

Computer and data 

processing services.............-- 1,599 1,780 1,708 1,724 1,734 1,749 1,765 1,781 1,794 1,806 1,814 1,823 1,829 1,838 1,860 
Auto repair services | 

BANG) ETNA Qeo-ctccccneduciaessvaevsbovil 1,144 1,184 1,168 Bria) 1,176 1,178 1,182 1,184 1,185 1,185 1,190 1,196 1,197 1,196 1,198 
Miscellaneous repair services... 382 397 392 392 393 396 398 395 395 396 398 400 400 405 404 
Motion pictures 573 600 573 582 580 587 604 611 609 608 608 612 613 609 614 
Amusement and recreation 

SOWMCOS sarteccncavivsdssusttvarvovsrsvey i” 61,601 1,696 1,653 1,656 1,660 1,668 1,675 1,695 1,694 L71z 1,713 1,730 1,734 1,722 1,751 
Health SOrviCeS............:eeececceees 9,846 9,973 9,905 9,919 9,932 9,951 9,954 9,964 9,975 9,993 9,999 10,009; 10,026| 10,039] 10,062 

Offices and clinics of medical 
fc 0c (>, ¢. Coon ee ae 1,803 1,865 1,840 1,844 1,850 1,856 1,860 1,864 1,868 1,874 1,876 1,880 1,885 1,886 1,892 
Nursing and personal care 
NOCHINOS vracerescevensvsxasvanseravasciett 1,762 1,755 1,756 1,755 1,754 1,753 1,755 1,755 1,754 1,755 1,756 1,756 1,756 1,759 1,762 
OSPR S cecisiecosecsnsins indie sO, O20 3,970 3,954 3,959 3,963 3,966 3,966 3,969 3,968 3,973 3,977 3,978 3,978 3,984 3,993 
Home health care services...... 672 655 645 651 653 656 653 653 655 658 657 658 658 661 660 
Legal services........... a 973 1,002 989 992 995 998 999 1,002 1,000 1,004 1,007 1,009 1,012 1,015 1,018 
Educational services. male elite 2,269 2,218 2,237 2,243 2,254 2,265 2,272 2,278 2,288 2,289 2,288 2,298 2,304 2,287 
Social SOrvic@S.........cccesceeeceeeed 2,644 2,782 2,721 2,734 2,744 2,755 2,760 2,778 2,763 2,799 2,803 2,817 2,840 2,851 2,872 
Child day care services...........J 605 632 621 625 627 628 629 633 632 631 631 634 646 649 656 
Residential Care... 747 781 765 768 769 772 775 777 781 785 788 792 796 802 803 
Museums and botanical and 

zoological gardens..............+.+4 93 94 94 94 95 94 93 94 94 95 94 95 96 95 95 
Membership organizations........ 2,361 2,402 2,385 2,389 2,392 2,392 2,394 2,409 2,403 2,409 2,408 2,409 2,411 2,418 2,418 
Engineering and management , ; 

SORWICG Green cr scceisc dvtennnstnanansveninns 3,185 3,420 3,316 3,335 3,354 3,370 3,391 3,411 3,441 3,458 3,464 3,487 3,496 3,520 3,526 

Engineering and architectural : 

services 905 944 926 930 933 939 940 942 948 948 948 954 959 965 973 

Management and public 
FON ONS vachiereniristratassaveeyhancd 1,034 1,158 1,103 1,111 1,123 1,133 1,143 1,153 1,165 1,178 1,180 1,193 1,196 1,218 1,221 
GOVEFNMENL......cccscesesesseseseneeeeee | 19,819} 20,161 19,992 | 20,054 | 20,087 | 20,099 20,077} 20,105) 20,153} 20,210} 20,218] 20,237] 20,269] 20,321 20,356 


2,686 2,668 2,702 2,713 2,710 2,688 2,666 2,664 2,656 2,651 2,654 2,643 2,648 2,643 2,663 


1,819 1,796 1,822 1,834 1,831 1,809 1,788 1,789 1,779 1,779 1,785 1,780 1,780 1,778 1,787 
4,612 4,696 4,644 4,670 4,680 4,688 4,677 4,675 4,682 4,706 4,717 4,722 4,729 4.735 4,735 
1,916 1,953 1,920 1,941 1,948 1,955 1,941 1,934 1,947 1,965 1,965 1,960 1,967 1,974 1.976 
2,695 2,743 2,724 2,729 2,732 2,733 2,736 2,741 2,735 2,741 2,752 2,762 2.762 2,761 2.795 
waa 12,797 | 12,646} 12,671 12,697 | 12,723] 12,734] 12,766] 12,815] 12,853) 12,847| 12,872 12,892 12.943 12,958 
' 7,265 7,165 7,181 7,200 7,206 7,225 7,239 7,268 7, : 
ae Aer ie ye ee 308 7,295 7,305 7,318 7,353 7,358 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


Education 
Other local government.. 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 
data seasonally adjusted 


a Ue ee 


Annual average 1999 2000 


Industry 
[ 1998 | 1999? | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept./ Oct. | Nov. | Dec.”| Jan.” 
T 

PRIVATE SEGTOR?.....:cconsasanssscsrsceasc 34.6 34.5 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.4 34.4 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.4 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.6 
GOODS-PRODUCING.............--ccssssccesce4 41.0 41.0 41.1 41.0 40.8 40.9 41.0 41.2 41.2 41.1 41.1 41.1 41.3 40.9 41.1 
DAIINIING EE sicais ceatesctnceavsececeretsscssisctttoocsse :| 43.9 43.9 42.9 43.0 42.9 43.8 44.1 44.0 45.1 44.2 44.3 44.1 44.2 44.2 45.0 
MANUFACTURING.................22.eecceceesees 41.7 41.7 41.6 41.6 41.5 41.6 41.7 41.7 41.9 41.8 41.8 41.8 41.7 41.6 41.7 
Overtime NOUIS <i: sncinsesscteinencesds-noctease 4 4.6 4.6 45 4.5 4.5 4.3 4.6 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.7 47 4.6 4.7 46 
Durable: QOOdS ic cecses.t-cececacsstoovcscsseonves 42.3 42.2 42.2 42.2 42.0 42.1 42.2 42.3 42.5 42.4 42.4 42.3 42.2 42.0 42.2 
OV DEIMG NOUNS rcoes scatter cecacestocere 4.8 4.8 46 4.6 46 4.3 47 4.8 4.9 4.9 4.9 4.8 4.7 4.8 4.7 
| Lumber and wood products................ 4 41.1 41.2 41.7 41.1 41.2 41.2 41.2 41.1 411 41.3 41.1 411 41.1 40.9 41.1 
| Furniture and fixtures. “ 40.6 40.3 40.4 40.3 40.3 40.4 40.4 40.4 40.6 40.3 40.4 40.2 39.9 40.2 40.2 
Stone, clay, and glass products........... 43.5 43.4 43.8 43.4 42.9 43.1 43.4 43.4 43.6 43.6 43.6 43.4 43.9 43.2 43.5 
| Primary metal industries...............000 44.2 44.2| 43.7) 438] 43.9] 440| 443) 443] 445] 444] 444) 443] 443) 444) 444 

. Blast furnaces and basic steel 
i} DFOGUCTS oo osc rcscecasiceeascenesvanesvactaveneckl 44.6 44.8 43.8 43.8 43.9 44.5 44.8 45.2 45.2 45.1 45.0 45.0 45.3 45.5 44.8 
Fabricated metal products 42.3 42.2 42.1 42.1 42.1 41.8 42.1 42.1 42.3 42.4 42.3 42.1 42.1 41.9 42.2 


Industrial machinery and equipment... 42.8 42.2 42.1 42.1 41.9 41.9 42.1 42.0 42.4 42.4 42.4 42.4 42.2 42.2 42.4 
Electronic and other electrical 

GQQUIPIMIOM Es meet ccesensetacvbescecscacceancte 41.4 41.4 41.2 41.2 41.0 414 41.5 41.5 41.7 41.7 41.6 41.6 41.4 41.1 41.1 

Transportation equipment. a 43.4 43.8 43.5 44.0 43.7 44.0 43.5 44.2 44.4 44.0 44.0 43.9 43.5 43.3 44.0 

Motor vehicles and equipment........... 43.5 45.0 44.3 45.0 44.7 45.1 44.4 45.4 46.0 45.2 45.2 45.3 44.7 44.5 45.4 

Instruments and related products........1 41.3 41.5) 41.2] 41.3) 41.2) 416) 416] 41.5] 41.7} 416] 41.6] 41.5] 41.5] 41.6) 41.4 

Miscellaneous manufacturing.............., 39.9 39.9} 39.6 39.7} 39.8) 39.6] 402/ 40.0} 40.1 40.1 40.0} 39.8) 396] 39.9 39.3 

| Nondurable good,.............ssscsseeeeeeeseed 40.9 40.9 40.8 40.8 40.8 | 40.9 41.0 41.0 411 40.9); 40.9] 41.0 41.0 40.9 40.9 

] Overtime NOUS %e wos. -.ccntec suas -cncesea--y 4.3 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.2 4.4 4.5 45 4.4 4.4 4.5 4.4 46 4.4 

‘ Food and kindred products... a 41.7 41.8 41.8 41.7 41.7 41.9 41.8 41.8 42.0 41.6 41.7 42.0 41.9 41.6 41.6 

{ Textile mill products.........ccsseceeseeeeeeed 41.0 40.9; 408] 406) 404) 41.0 41.0} 406] 41.3] 409] 408) 41.3] 41.2] 41.2 40.9 

i Apparel and other textile products....... 37.3 37.4 | 37.0 37.5| 37.4] 37.5] 37.8) 37.7 37.5) 37.3] 37.5 37.5 37.3 37.4 37.6 

| Paper and allied products.............:.+ 43.4 43.5 43.5 43.5 | 43.7 43.6 43.5 43.5 43.5 43.7) 43.5) 43.5] 43.5] 43.2 43.2 

} Printing and publishing.............:eese 38.3 38.2 38.2 38.1 37.9 38.1 38.3 | 38.3 38.4) 38.3] 38.3] 38.4) 383] 383 38.3 


Chemicals and allied products 43.2 43.0 42.9 42.8| 42.8 43.0 43.0 43.0 43.1 43.3| 43.2 43.1 43.1 43.1 42.9 


Rubber and miscellaneous 


Plastics PrOoduct..........c.oecsecsssersnensens ! 417 41.7} 41.4) 41.7] 41.8] 41.5] 41.9] 41.8) 41.7] 41.6) 41.7|) 41.5] 41.5] 41.3] 41.9 
Leather and leather products............... 37.6 3/7 | 87.3) S77 | 37-71) 38.1 38.4) 37.9| 37.9 38.2 | 37.2 37.5 | 37.6} 37.2 38.0 
SERVICE-PRODUCING............0eeeeeeecenes 32.9 32.8 | 32.9] 33.0 32.8 32.8 32.8 | 32.8] 32.9] 329] 328) 328] 328; 32.9 32.9 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBUIC UTILITIES ccccccsceceercasenaaceusees 39.5 38.7 | 39.3] 39.2 39.1 39.0 38.8 | 38.9] 38.7 38.9/} 386] 385) 382] 384] 386 
WHOLESALE TRADE ...............22.seeseeeeeed 38.4 38.4 38.4 38.5/ 384] 384] 383] 384) 384] 384] 385] 386) 384); 385] 386 
RETA TRAD Eine. .ccerecoacecsccssesenesaseascouns 29.0 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


| 14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
| seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Industry 
| 1998 | 1999? | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec.? | Jan.? 
~i 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $ 12.78 | $ 13.24 | $13.04 | $13.06 | $13.11 | $13.14 | $13.18 | $13.24 | $13.28 | $13.29 | $13.35 | $13.39 | $13.40 | $13.44 | $13.50 
Goods-producing............sssescseeeeeeee 14.34| 1482] 14.53] 14.56] 14.61] 14.67] 14.75] 1485] 14.90] 14.90] 14.93] 14.97] 14.99] 15.03] 15.09 
| 
; Alri) Sct occhcoseocccnensveseavarnavoazsdecssusaresecs 16.90 | 17.04] 17.07] 16.97] 17.00] 16.87} 17.05] 16.96] 17.23) 17.12| 17.09] 17.09} 16.93] 17.03] 17.03 
CONSITUICHON snssactesestssescacsassvessstersnaerss 16.59| 17.13] 16.80] 16.83] 16.92] 16.97] 17.08] 17.16] 17.18] 17.15 | 17.21| 17.27] 17.381] 17.42] 17.46 
| BAAN ACTING a toeaqesctcssacaacaccsscsecersencee 13.49 | 13.91] 13.64] 13.67] 13.71] 13.79] 13.85] 13.95] 14.02] 14.03] 14.04] 14.07] 14.06] 14.08] 14.13 
Excluding OVertime........:sseseseceeeesee 12.79| 13.18] 12.93] 12.97] 13.00] 13.09] 13.13] 13.20] 13.26] 13.28] 13.29] 13.33] 13.32] 13.35] 13.39 
Service-Pproducing........s-sescceesseeeeees 12.27| 12.74] 12.56] 12.58] 12.63] 12.65] 12.68] 12.73] 12.77| 12.79] 12.85] 12.89] 12.90] 12.95} 13.00 


Transportation and public utilities. 15.31 15.67 | 15.49] 15.51] 15.53) 15.60] 15.65] 15.65] 15.70 15.70 15.76 | 15.76} 15.81] 15.93] 15.84 
: Wholesale trade oS 14.06 14.59] 14.36] 14.36) 14.42) 1444] 1448] 1456) 1461 | 1463] 14.74] 14.80 | 14.81) 1487) 14.95 
Retail 9d... -.sccccccsesserceceseccevssnsaacisnce 8.73 9.08 8.93 8.95 8.98 9.03 9.04 9.06 9.10 9.13 9.15 9.18 9.20 9.27 9.27 
Finance, insurance, and real estate....| 14.06 14.61 | 14.46] 14.49] 14.51] 1458] 1460) 14.62] 1468] 1463] 14.70) 14.72) 14.73} 14.75 | 14.90 
SOIMICES .seccsnnrssecavescedeseseceatsnsnscvonrssucixs 12.85 13.38 | 13.17| 13.22] 13.27] 13.28] 13.33] 13.38] 13.42) 13.44] 13.49] 13.55] 13.55] 13.59] 13.65 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
Ce) 7.75 7.86 7.83 7.84 7.86 7.83 7.85 7.89 7.88 7.87 7.86 7.87 7.87 7.87 ~ 


— Data not available. 


? = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Industry vii P p 
1998 | 1999° | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec.” | Jan. 
ie is 
PRIVATE SECTOR......0-..0:-ssessoessssessens $12.78 | $13.24 | $13.11 | $13.10 | $13.12 | $13.16 | $13.19 | $13.14 | $13.15 | $13.20 | $13.38 | $13.41 | $13.43 $13.46 | $13.59 
OTST Leesan nce-seencropece eeceeccecavece ceaner de 16.90 17.04| 17.23] 17.08] 17.01] 16.93] 17.00| 16.93] 17.12] 17.01] 17.10] 17.00] 16.95] 17.15] 17.26 
CONSTRUCTION..............cscsrerosssnsnssenrns 16.59 17.13 | 16.74] 16.66] 16.79] 16.85] 17.02] 17.08) 17.22] 17.26] 17.41] 17.49| 17.37] 17.42] 17.36 
MANUFACTURING. .........20002seeeeeeeeeeees 13.49 13.91| 13.66] 13.66) 13.73] 13.80] 13.85] 13.91| 13.92) 13.95] 14.11] 14.04] 14.08) 14.20] 14.17 
Durable QOOdS.............-sscsceeeeerseerereed 13.98 14.40 | 14.11] 14.12] 14.20] 14.27] 14.34] 14.40] 14.38| 14.47| 1463| 14.55| 14.58] 14.73} 14.67 
Lumber and wood products............++++] 11.10 11.46 | 11.28} 11.26| 11.81.) 11.87} 11.42] 11.45] 11.52] 11.53} 11.55] 11.59] 11.59) 11.64) 11:77 
Furniture and fixtures.........ccsseeeeeeees 10.90 11.23} 11.10} 11.06] 11.10] 11.14] 11.14] 11.16] 11.24] 11.28] 11.33] 11.33] 11.35] 11.47] 11.38 
Stone, clay, and glass products. «| 18.60 13.90] 13.66] 13.64] 13.70] 13.75] 13.87] 13.94) 14.00] 13.97] 1412] 14.02) 14.07 | 14.00] 14.02 
Primary metal industries..........0s004 15.49 15.85] 15.39] 15.41] 15.53] 15.62] 15.75 | 15.91] 16.03) 15.99] 16.20| 16.02/ 16.14] 16.19] 16.15 
Blast furnaces and basic steel | 
PFOGUCISH st wecenscssstnhasqasecacstepeeninensnd 18.43 18.87 | 18.41 | 18.50] 18.56] 18.59) 18.79] 19.05] 19.12| 18.99} 19.05) 18.96} 19.18} 19.17| 19.26 
Fabricated metal products.. 13.06 13.46| 13.29] 13.29] 13.33] 13.36] 13.45] 13.46| 13.45) 13.50/ 13.61] 13.50) 13.57] 13.68] 13.64 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 14.47 15.01] 1469] 14.72] 1481] 1485] 14.95] 14.99] 15.07] 15.13] 15.23] 15.18] 15.21 15.36 | 15.33 
Electronic and other electrical | 
CCLUDIMGM Ey teh nnsssuoteaavehics-nadttceetencens 13.09 13.45 | 13.26] 13.25] 13.27] 13.31] 13.38| 13.40] 13.49] 13.51| 13.62} 13.58] 13.59] 13.69] 13.66 
Transportation equipment. a Ss 18.10 | 17.47] 17.50] 17.66] 17.88} 17.98] 18.20) 17.94) 18.23 | 18.56| 18.47| 1846] 18.78) 18.56 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 17.86 18.48 | 17.65] 17.71] 17.98] 18.31] 18.40] 1868] 1823] 1861] 19.04] 1893) 1887] 19.29) 18.99 
Instruments and related products.......| 13.81 14.17 | 13.91] 13.94] 13.97] 14.07| 14.10] 14.13] 1425) 1428] 1430| 14.36, 1434] 1439) 14.37 
Miscellaneous manufacturing..........-..| 10.89 170.38)) 11.16) WA7 T449:) 126.) 14:25) 14:90)|. tea2 | 11.34] 11.46} 11.47] 11.43} 11.57] 11.51 
| 
Nondurable goods........... 12.76 13.17} 12.99) 12.97] 13.038] 18.09] 13.11] 13.15] 13.22; 13.18] 13.35] 13.27] 13.33 13.41] 13.39 
Food and kindred products. 11.80 12.10 | 11.94] 11.91] 11.93} 12.07] 12.11] 12.16] 12.15] 12.08] 12.19] 12.10] 12.20] 12.30] 12.22 
Tobacco products...........+ = 18.55 19.07 | 17.14] 17.80} 19.33] 19.99] 20.63] 20.79} 21.15} 20.99] 18.88| 17.77} 17.96| 17.96| 17.66 
Textile mill ProdUcts...........ssesseeseeeeee 10.39 10.71 | 10.63) 10.60} 10.62] 10.68; 10.69} 10.76} 10.71} 10.72} 10.78| 10.72; 10.80} 10.83} 10.83 
Apparel and other textile products...... 8.52 8.86 8.68 8.65 8.78 8.83 8.81 8.89 8.83 8.88 9.01 8.99 8.98 9.02 9.01 
Paper and allied products............:00 15:51 15.97| 15.73 15.70) 15.78) 15.83] 15.91 | 15.98) 16.05] 15.98) 1627) 16327 16i2" 16.17 15 ioa 
Printing and publishing.............::00++4 13.45 13.83 | 13.66] 13.67] 13.73) 13.73| 13.74] 13.73] 13.80} 13.82] 13.97| 13.97| 14.01] 14.12] 14.14 
Chemicals and allied products............, 17.12 17.48: | 17.24) 17.20,) 17.18] 17.27} 17.89) 17.85] 17.49 | 17.51) 17-78) 47.72) 17-754) A781 ame 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 20.92 21.46 | 21.22 | 21.43] 21.59) 21.49} 21.05) 21.14] 21.35] 21.29 | 21.62 | 21.68) 21.83 | 21.85} 21.65 
Rubber and miscellaneous | 
PlASHICS PLODUCHS .5esex--cencernsnsnnnexovad 11.87 12:31} 12.19} 12.16] 12.20} 12.23] 1221| 12.25] 12.85] 12.82] 1246| 12.37] 1241] 1252) 1257 
Leather and leather products. 9.32 9.69 9.64 9.56 9.55 9.59 9.59 9.57 9.61 9.77 9.86 9.83 9.84 9.90 9.92 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTMITIE Gian icc saccseserssacstcecesrss 15.31 15.67 | 15.57] 15.56] 15.51 | 15.57] 15.55] 15.56] 15.66} 15.67| 15.78| 15.76] 15.87| 15.93] 15.92 
WHOLESALE TRADE...........cossssssesssssved 14.06 14.59] 14.42] 14.38) 1434] 1448] 1453] 1444/ 1455/| 1465| 14.73| 14.78/| 14.82] 1490] 15.02 
FRET Ale TRADE, crecsvccvascsansdovetaxsscentvenss 8.73 9.08 9.00 8.98 9.00 9.03 9.03 9.02 9.02 9.04 9.18 9.20 9.21 9.26 9.34 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE. oo: css0:escscseversres 14.06 14.61 | 1448) 14.55] 1453] 14.61] 14.72] 1450] 1453] 1461] 1463] 1468] 14.73] 14.75] 14.99 
ERY RG iis ice nevnasnatadacaesurascanrcsenansarscees 12.85 13.38 | 13.30 | 13.32} 13.33] 13.32 | 13.34] 13.23] 13.20} 13.25| 13.48| 13.54] 13.60] 13.68] 13.85 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 
ee eee eee eee ee ee 


| Industry Annual average = 1999 | 2000 
| 1998 | 1999? | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec.” | Jan.? 
/ PRIVATE SECTOR | 
| Current Gollars...........:.ccscsseseesees $442.19 | $456.78 | $445.74 | $449.33 | $448.70 | $451.39 | $456.37 | $454.64 | $456.31 | $463.32 | $458.93 | $463.99 | $463.34 | $465.72 | $466.14 
, Seasonally adjusted................ - —| 451.18) 451.88 | 452.30] 452.02 | 453.39 | 456.78] 458.16} 458.51 | 459.24] 461.96 | 462.30] 463.68! 467.10 
| Constant (1982) dollars............J 268.32 | 271.25 | 268.19 | 270.19} 269.33] 268.84] 271.65] 270.62] 270.81} 274.15) 269.96] 272.45| 271.91| 273.31| 272.92 
BEDMINGS<. <codacecenccencnccascavactoeteess 741.91 | 748.06} 728.83) 729.32] 717.82 | 733.07} 751.40 | 748.31 | 765.26} 756.95| 759.24) 758.20] 757.67| 761.46| 766.34 
CONSTRUCTION..........ccccecseseseeeee 643.69 | 668.07) 634.45] 633.08| 632.98| 650.41 | 668.89| 679.78| 687.08| 690.40] 672.03} 699.60| 686.12] 674.15 | 664.89 
| MANUFACTURING 
{ Gurrent Golars. ck srcecccnsnscctens 562.53 | 580.05 | 564.16 | 564.16 | 568.42/ 574.08) 577.55) 581.44| 573.50| 583.11 | 588.39} 589.68| 594.18] 603.50| 589.47 
Constant (1982) dollars.............! 341.34 | 344.45 | 339.45 | 339.24| 341.19] 341.92 | 343.78) 346.10| 34036 | 345.04) 346.11] 346.26| 348.70] 354.17] 345.12 
Durable goods..............ccscsceseeees 591.35 | 607.68 | 591.21 591.63} 596.40) 602.19} 606.58] 610.56] 598.21 | 612.08) 615.92] 618.38] 622.57| 634.86 | 619.07 
| Lumber and wood products......| 456.21 | 47215 | 459.10) 453.78] 461.45] 468.44 | 472.79] 476.32] 473.47| 480.80) 472.40] 479.83] 479.83| 480.73] 476.60 
Furniture and fixtures................ 442.54 | 452.57 | 445.11 | 440.19] 444.00] 447.83 | 443.37] 449.75] 451.85| 459.10) 457.73] 45887] 458.54| 473.71] 456.34 
! Stone, clay, and glass 
PLOGUCTS cate es cote teden-paavee 591.60 | 603.26 | 580.55 | 576.97| 578.14) 594.00} 607.51 | 611.97} 613.20| 616.08} 621.28] 616.88] 620.49} 604.80} 593.05 
: Primary metal industries........... 684.66 | 700.57 | 674.08} 673.42| 681.77| 688.84] 699.30} 706.40| 698.91/| 705.16| 717.66) 709.69} 721.46] 733.41| 718.68 
Blast furnaces and basic 
Steel products............:ceceeeed 821.98 | 845.38 | 810.04} 808.45] 814.78} 829.11] 843.67] 861.06} 854.66) 852.65} 855.35) 851.30| 868.85] 881.82 | 866.70 
Fabricated metal products........| 552.44 | 568.01 | 555.52 | 555.52] 557.19} 562.46] 566.25} 569.36) 558.18] 571.05| 568.90} 572.40} 579.44| 590.98} 575.61 
] Industrial machinery and 
i CE QUIPMENtiaces-csceessneccorsessosece 619.32 | 633.42 | 619.92 | 619.71 | 623.50) 626.67 | 630.89 631.08 | 628.42/| 635.46 | 635.09} 642.11 | 646.43] 663.55] 649.99 
Electronic and other electrical 
QUIDMON Tre rss aasnscteereernac 541.93 | 556.83 | 543.66 | 544.58] 541.42) 547.04} 551.26] 556.10} 551.74 | 562.02 | 562.51 567.64 | 572.14] 579.09} 564.16 
Transportation equipment......... 760.80 | 792.78 | 756.45 | 768.25| 775.27) 790.30} 789.32 | 802.62 | 757.07| 796.65| 816.64] 814.53] 814.09] 843.22] 816.64 
1 Motor vehicles and 
| EQUIDIMEMEexcz ates ccvessecercessears 776.91 831.60 | 776.60} 796.95] 810.90] 834.94] 831.68] 848.07 | 780.24] 831.87 | 866.32| 857.53] 852.92] 893.13] 858.35 
Instruments and related 
| PROGUCIS esses: sc. -c<cee=, Saucepans 570.35 | 588.06 | 573.09} 578.51} 578.36) 583.91 | 583.74 | 586.40| 584.25| 591.19} 587.73} 594.50} 600.85] 611.58} 597.79 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...) 434.51 | 452.07 | 435.24 | 442.33 | 447.60] 448.88| 451.13 450.87 | 444.88] 453.60| 454.96 | 461.09} 459.49] 467.43 | 448.89 
Nondurable goods.............000 521.88 | 538.65 | 527.39 | 525.29] 529.02) 532.76} 536.20} 539.15} 538.05] 540.38} 547.35] 548.05] 551.86} 557.86] 544.97 
Food and kindred products....... 492.06 | 505.78] 495.51 | 489.50} 490.32) 497.28} 503.78] 505.86} 507.87 | 506.15} 513.20; 513.04| 518.50} 521.52] 504.69 
Tobacco products... 710.47 | 764.71 | 639.32 | 662.16} 736.47| 767.62 | 821.07 | 833.68 | 854.46| 841.70} 753.31 753.45 | 775.87 | 793.83 | 688.74 
Textile mill products.............2+. 425.99 | 438.04 432.64 | 426.12 | 427.99| 436.81 | 437.22 | 441.16] 43483] 440.59| 438.75] 444.88] 449.28| 45269] 442.95 
Apparel and other textile 
PFOGUICIS ss ccascssassavcessosttrnalnage 317.80 | 331.36] 318.56 | 322.65] 328.37 332.01 | 333.02] 338.71 | 326.71 | 333.00} 331.57 | 338.92 | 337.65} 342.76 | 335.17 


Paper and allied products 673.13 | 694.70 | 684.26 | 675.10) 684.85} 690.19 | 688.90} 695.13} 690.15) 693.53} 712.63) 706.06 | 707.67) 714.71 | 698.86 


Printing and publishing.............. 515.14 | 528.31 514.98 | 515.36 | 520.37) 523.11 522.12 | 520.37 | 525.78} 530.69] 539.24) 539.24| 543.59} 550.68} 535.91 
Chemicals and allied products..|. 739.58 | 751.64] 737.87 | 734.44] 735.30| 737.43] 744.29| 746.05| 746.82 | 754.68| 769.87) 763.73| 770.35} 780.08] 761.41 
Petroleum and coal products....| 912.11 | 924.93 | 931.56 | 927.92 | 943.48| 917.62 896.73] 909.02 | 924.46] 906.95 | 931.82] 936.58| 938.69] 946.11 | 917.96 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

plastics products............- 494.98 | 513.33] 503.45] 503.42) 509.96) 511.21 | 511.60} 513.28] 506.35) 510.05} 517.09} 514.59) 519.98| 529.60) 522.91 
Leather and leather products....) 350.43 | 365.31 353.79 | 355.63] 359.08] 363.46 | 367.30} 367.49 | 359.41 | 377.12] 367.78} 370.59} 373.92 | 374.22} 371.01 


TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIES.............:csc0e 604.75 | 606.43 | 602.56 | 606.84) 601.79} 601.00} 603.34 | 606.84| 609.17| 617.40} 607.53} 605.18; 607.82| 610.12 | 611.33 
WHOLESALE TRADE..................4++ 539.90 | 560.26| 547.96 | 550.75) 547.79} 554.58) 560.86 | 554.50| 558.72 | 566.96 | 564.16) 570.51 | 569.09) 573.65 | 578.27 
RETAIL TRADE..........00c00ccssssencscs 253.17 | 263.32 | 252.90 | 256.83) 257.40} 259.16) 262.77 | 265.19] 268.80} 270.30 | 264.38) 264.96 | 264.33) 271.32 | 264.32 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 

AND REAL ESTATE.............006 511.78 | 528.88) 521.28} 528.17) 523.08 | 524.50] 535.81 | 520.55] 525.99] 539.11 | 526.68] 529.95 | 530.28 | 533.95 | 554.63 
BREEN Be Su ce cearshacsbatesccsednpnccunvesesets 418.91 | 436.19] 429.59] 432.90} 431.89 | 431.57 | 436.22 | 431.30 | 432.96 | 439.90 | 435.40| 442.76 | 444.72| 445.97 | 451.91 


P = preliminary. — ad ; 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 


” 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 
Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov | Dec. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


56.2| 61.0 61.9} 62.8] 588]  56.3| 60.7; 61.0) 59.4) 65.4/ 63.6) 62.1 
63.8) 57.9; 58.8] 60.5) 55.9) 57.9| 58.0| 55.8) 54.6) 529) 59.1| 586 
54.4] 58.3| 52.1) 58.8] 51.5] 57.0] 57.6] 50.0) 55.1) 57.2) 57.9} 566 
57.0 = = = = = 2 a 2 = = -| 


63.8 63.6 67.7 67.3 62.6 61.7 61.4 66.2 67.3 69.9 70.8 71.2 
66.7 66.2 64.5 63.9 61.4 58.7 60.0 58.4 57.6 57.6 59.0 60.4 
60.7 55.9 59.6 54.6 56.3 56.2 56.2 59.0 57.4 59.6 60.1 60.3 


67.4 68.3 65.6 67.0 65.6 64.9 66.3 68.4 69.7 71.3 71.3 71.9 
70.6 66.9 65.9 62.4 62.6 61.1 58.0 59.8 60.0 60.8 60.8 58.0 
61.1 58.8 57.3 59.0 55.2 57.4 56.9 61.5 61.4 58.4 - - 


69.0 67.3 68.3 69.7 69.5 70.1 70.1 70.4 70.5 69.7 69.8 71.3 
70.4 68.3 67.1 64.0 62.1 61.7 61.8 63.8 59.8 59.0 59.3 58.6 
60.1 57.3 57.0 57.6| 58.7 58.7 58.7 = = = = = 


& — 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 
7 T T 
| 


50.0 52.9 53.6 56.1 52.2 53.2 51.1 55.4 53.6 62.2 61.2 55.4 
58.6 51.8 50.4 50.4 40.6 46.8 40.3 45.3 42.1 36.3) 39.9 45.0 
40.3 42.4 39.6 44.6 36.3 45.3 57.2 38.5) 42.8 48.9) 50.7 48.2 


— Data not available. decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status | 1991 1993 1994 1995 1996 1998 1999 
raet Ti . . . . = 7% z j he sis a i 

Civilian noninstitutional population........... 190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 
Civilian labor force.....ccsescseenens ‘i 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 
ESTIDIOY GC vssescssraravsssssacitee ‘ a 117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 
Employment-population ratio. 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 
AQTICUITUTE.....ccsccceseeseee ees 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 
Nonagricultural industries............J 114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 
UONGMPIOVOG .cccssesssssceccssioonsursssenaas 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 | 6,739 6,210 5,880 
Unemployment rate......ccccseseceseeed 6.8 1.0 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 
Not in the labor force.....c.ccccssesessseceeees 64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 
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19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 
{In thousands] 


Industry 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999? 
Total EMPlOYMENt......eeceeeseeeeeeeeeeed 108,249 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,826 128,616 
Private sector Suansbaderensecee socoteee 89,847 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,007 108,455 
Goods- producing. :cicececrtcctcteereacs. | 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,347 25,240 
Mining.............. asa 689 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 535 
Construction........ oes 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 5,985 6,273 
Manufacturing: ce.ccccsescesscetsccrsccsssssocces 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,772 18,431 
Service-producing 84,504 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,480 103,376 
Transportation and public utilities........ 5,755 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,600 6,792 
Wholesale trade!.....:.ccesccssscesusscporastce 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,831 7,004 
Retail 2ad6 si cscasacvz-sccscenccstevaccecvouses 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,296 22,788 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,407 7,632 
SEIVICES «cases corisnanceent tances ene cocnesai| 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,526 39,000 
GOVEM MON Wecsossccccssncedeccnsrsceerccecate 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,819 20,161 
Federal..... xs 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 2,668 
State... &: 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,696 
LOCA ee ereecettreniitectovbercossevccassenee 11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,521 12,797 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1991 1992 | 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999? 
Private sector: 

Average weekly NOUIS..........-.cccscssc-daseresesseooseonnsoess 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) A 10.32 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 
Mining: 

Average Weekly NOUIS..........:ccsesccssessesseseesesseeecseees 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).........:ecceeeee 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.90 17.04 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:..0+2+4 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 741.91 748.06 
Construction: 

Average weekly NOUFS...........sccessesseeessesesseneeetesees 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.8 39.0 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. S| 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.59 17.13 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............:-+++ 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 643.69 668.07 
Manufacturing: 

Average Weekly NOUIS.........:cescescesssseesseserssesteeeesens 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)........::0s0ee0+e4 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 13.91 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:.000+ )} 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 580.05 
Transportation and public utilities: 

Average weekly NOUIS...........secsseeseeeeneneeee ao 38.1 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. ar 13.20 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.67 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............:.+4 502.92 514.37 $32.52 547.07 556.72 $72.22 592.32 604.75 606.43 
Wholesale trade: 

Average Weekly NOUIS...........ssscescesesseesessensereeseenes 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.4 38.4 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 11.15 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.06 14.59 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............0--04 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 539.90 560.26 
Retail trade: 

Average Weekly NOULS..........scscescecesceseseeseessseeeseneees 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 4 6.94 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.73 9.08 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... ) 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.17 263.32 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

Average weekly NOUIS...........sscsssessseseeseseessseneeeeee 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).........-s0 | 10.39 10.82) 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.06 14.61 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:+00 ; 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 511.78 528.88 
Services: ; 

Average Weekly NOUIS..........sseescesenenseneesrensenteens 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 10.23 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.85 13.38 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... he 331.45 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.91 436.19 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended | ended 
Dec. 1999 
} <= e = 
Chaiianiworkeerace.cccctaitmatessceugeenciana ee. eaes 135.2} 136.3] 137.4; 139.0/ 139.8] 140.4) 141.8] 143.3] 144.6 0.9 3.4 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Wihhite-Collan WOrkKGr Sissy, scuecnsmncxas-vosesanea ccavcesvicsceareeesesinedaseos 136.5| 137.7| 138.7} 140.6] 141.4) 141.9) 143.3) 145.0) 146.3 9 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical... | 186.7] 137.5] 138.3) 140.0) 141.0] 141.3) 142.2} 143.9) 145.3 1.0 3.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial............0c000) 137.3 139.1 139.7 141.7 141.8 143.5 145.4 147.3 148.6 9 4.8 
Administrative support, including clerical.............0000, 136.9 138.0 139.3 140.4 141.3 142.5 143.4 144.7 146.1 1.0 3.4 

Blue-collar WOrker. ......:.scesecceseeeeseseeeeseeees «| 182.4] 133.2) 134.3) 135.3} 136.1 137.1 138.3! 139.5) 140.6 8 3.3 

Service occupations... 135.6 136.9 137.9 139.4 140.0 141.3 142.4 143.1 144.8 1.2 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOGS-PLOGUCHIG: -..-ccacevsesucecteveaccsesssnxtceavssssvorcysancvavveetervencd 134.1 135.1 136.3} 137.2} 137.9} 139.0; 140.0) 141.2 | 142.5 9 3.3 
RATA COPING ccs .s cdot ate vensuas czsrntereom access coves eieiyverensse 135.3] 136.4) 137.2} 138.2) 138.9] 139.9 140.9) 142.1) 143.6 14 3.4 

SET VICO-DIOGUGUNG: sascse-sevevasctevssvecoussrenesesivvexeeostescseenavenevscad 135.5} 136.8) 137.7| 139.6] 140.4 140.9) 142.4) 144.0) 145.3 9 3.5 
Services we] 187.6] 138.3) 139.0} 140.8; 141.7) 142.3) 143.2) 145.1 146.5 1.0 3.4 

FIGAI SONVICES se ctaccsansecsssnctacee<scsssucarpevorsvensevoseeavivscruteh 137.9} 138.0} 138.5) 139.1 139.1 140.5} 141.4) 142.7) 144.3 tat 3.7 
HOS Pitas sesascerdvns setencavvcwsveccrenivideccuWtavegsttesfobediueanssases 136.7} 137.1 138.2} 139.4) 140.2} 141.3) 142.2) 143.4; 145.0 1.4 3.4 
EGUCANONG! SONICS ac aieconcpescesceitnnnicensentisccnessthucdarvanrehven 137.0 137.5 187.7 140.2 141.0 141.3 141.7 144.6 145.8 8 3.4 
Piblicadminlsnaton cen oe oe ee 135.1 136.4} 137.4) 138.9} 139.9] 140.8; 141.5} 142.4) 144.4 1.4 3.2 
NORMANULACTUFING reo. vesercerssencssesacenvessecssvsccvsvecersstvaratvoveoest 135.1 136.2} 137.3} 139.0; 139.9} 140.5; 141.9) 143.4) 144.7 9 3.4 
Private Industry WOmKOrs::.--22<-..2<- -2c<-0cspsseeeesceneneevccesess 135.1 136.3] 137.5) 139.0) 139.8) 140.4) 142.0; 143.3) 144.6 a) 3.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS............:csssesessescesessesreseneenens 135.2| 136.4] 137.5] 138.8] 139.4) 140.5} 141.9) 143.2| 144.5 9 3.7 

Workers, by occupational group: 

Wihite-collett WOLKENS \c-aesaseese-vacartonextpscenxershncsseortasncvaesrase 136.7} 138.1 139.4) 141.4 142.0; 142.4) 144.1 145.6; 146.9 9 3.5 
wef 187.4) 138.8) 139.9) 141.3) 141.9] 143.0) 144.5) 146.0] 147.3 9 3.8 
Professional specialty and technical occupations..........| 137.8) 138.8} 140.1 141.6] 1426) 1429) 1441 145.2! 146.7 1.0 2.9 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 137.4 139.4 140.0 141.9 141.8 143.7 145.8 147.7 149.1 9 5.1 
SAlGSOCCUBANOMNSS apex cos cc cartaxcetencesssaversn ncemcntname nena 133.5} 135.3} 137.3) 140.4) 142.6) 139.6) 142.6) 144.1 145.3 8 1.9 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...| 137.0 138.2 139.6} 140.6 141.4; 142.6 143.7 145.0 146.2 8 3.4 
BIUC-COU AG WOMKCIS a snssenceacactactnasavaacdsonsscinen (coseeaenncnsineel 132.3) 133.1 134.3} 135.2 135.9} 136.9 138.2 139.4 140.5 8 3.3 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations.......). 131.9] 132.9} 134.4| 135.4] 136.1 137.2} 138.4) 139.6] 140.6 mY 3.3 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors..... «| 133.0 133.6] - 134.7) 135.7 136.8 137.3 138.4 139.9 141.4 11 3.4 
Transportation and material moving occupations 128.9 129.3 129.9) 130.7) 130.7 131.6 133.6 134.4| 135.2 6 3.4 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....| 135.8} 137.0 137.6] 138.5} 139.2 141.0 142.3 143.2 144.4 8 3.7 
SONICS OCCUDAUONS 22; 20 sweresateserovivendensticy arent econ el LCA 135.3} 136.0; 137.3) 138.0) 139.5! 140.6; 141.0! 142.6 1.1] a3 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations* sestetreseeees| 134.2} 135.3} 136.6] 138.0} 139.0; 139.3; 140.8; 141 9| 143.1 8 2.9 

Workers, by industry division: 
GOOdS-FOCUCIIG i eicssninssazccanssbsnveat¥ssuasscecstuveovussetesaanitved 134.1 135.1 136.2 137.1 137.8 138.9 139.9 141.1 142.5 1.0 3.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...........sssseessesseseseesesesees 133.6] 134.5) 135.6) 136.5) 137.2} 138.3) 139.3] 140.5} 141.8 ] 3.3 
White-collar occupations........ 136.2} 137.7} 138.8) 1389.7; 140.2} 141.7} 142.7| 143.9} 145.5 11 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations... oa 135.0 136.3 137.4; 138.3 138.8 140.4; 141.3 142.5 143.9 1.0 3.7 
BISG-CONAMOCCUDATONS srccccsssteynccacissssiseausvandtnosaacatevusna 132.8} 133.5) 1346) 135.5) 136.3} 1387.1 138.3; 139.4) 140.7 9 3.2 
(COMET CHON 5 doe cxesxccuenanne ecepanssras@dassupnovaisiespvonenatanazssonsce) 129.7} 130.6} 132.7; 133.4) 184.38] 135.6] 136.9] 137.9] 138.7 6 3.3 
135.3} 136.4] 137.2; 138.2} 138.9} 139.9) 140.9) 142.1 143.6 WA 3.4 
136.7} 138.2} 139.1 140.1 140.5; 141.8) 143.0) 144.3) 145.8 1.0 3.8 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS..........ccscssseeeseesesseeeeeeeeed 135.3) 136.5! 137.3) 138.3) 138.7] 140.1 141.3) 142.5) 143.8 9 3.7 
Blue-collar occupations. wf 134.3) 135.0} 135.9] 136.8] 137.7; 188.5] 189.4) 140.5] 142.1 tA 3.2 
PHAGE sa cccvassexerssprearinvagauscitecce «| 185.7) 136.5) 137.4) 138.5} 139.2} 139.9) 141.0] 142.3] 144.0 12 3.4 
INGUIN Bis casa turertsientarnehas0'ganiaa vodaveasiuinntetetanrsins Enel 134.5} 135.9} 136.7] 137.6] 138.2} 139.6] 140.4) 141.5} 142.8 9 3.3 
SOLVICEPOAU CHING aoe crassnesaceacevatevceyh cvevssavavaresstavevannvarandard 135.3} 136.7} 137.8] 139.6) 140.5} 140.9} 142.8] 144.1 145.3 8 3.4 
Excluding sales OCCUpatiONS...........scscsesecessesesessesesees | 136.1 137.4) 138.5} 140.0} 140.6) 141.7| 143.3) 144.6] 145.9 9 3.8 
WiKS-Collet OCEUP AMONG: ssatcsssosssaescvsssabsiscavsvevdsansprsces) 136.6 138.0 139.3 141.2 142.2 142.3 144.3 145.8 147.0 8 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations... od 138.1 139.5} 140.6} 142.2! 142.8] 143.8] 145.5) 147.0) 148.3 9 3.9 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS. .....:.ssessesssessercseseeerscseees wef =: 180.9) 18251 133.2| 134.3) 134.8) 136.2! 137.8] 139.1 139.8 5 3.7 
SEVVICEOCCUDATONS isicsecsvavacccesesesisscarsneseacactdeeioy «| 183.9} 135.0] 135.8] 137.0} 137.8) 139.3] 140.5} 140.8) 142.4 141 3.3 
Transportation and public utilities. «| 134.2 135.8 137.1 138.5 139.3 139.7 140.9 141.8 142.3 4 2.2 
WANS PONAUON acarcovsrssccusattossscatics wef 183.4) 134.0] 134.9] 136.7] 137.3) 136.8] 138.1 138.7) 139.5 6 1.6 
PUB CEES vedectithicncsacvavdetvasbiteccars oly TSSE 137.9] 139.7} 140.7} 141.9] 143.4, 144.6] 145.7] 146.1 3 3.0 
Communications.......cccccescesescees «| 134.0) 136.6] 139.2) 140.5} 141.7| 143.3] 1449! 146.1 146.0 oa] 3.0 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... | 186.4) 139.6} 140.3) 141.0] 142.1 143.4) 144.2) 145.1 146.1 a 2.8 
Wholesale and retail trade.................. «| 182.9/ 134.7} 135.8] 137.6] 138.2] 138.9] 141.1 142.2) 143.5 9 3.8 
Excluding sales OCCUpAtIONS...........cccceceseseseseseseseeeel 134.0; 135.5] 136.3} 138.1 138.8] 139.9) 141.9] 142.8) 144.3 a4 4.0 
WholeGale trad Orie: cererecccsenvesressesvecsayeaselecciyansvasianenes 135.1 137.7| 138.6] 140.8] 142.8] 142.7) 144.6] 146.3] 148.5 1.5 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations... + 135.4) 137.0} 138.2] 140.0} 141.2} 142.4] 144.0] 145.8] 147.4 1 4.4 
RETA AG Fearrecorrcctrattenenanasetbebsav10s csccscesastvsrasceteverievensiad 131.7} 133.1 134.4] 135.9] 135.6] 136.8] 139.1 140.0} 140.7 5 3.8 
General merchandise Stores... 130.0) 131.2} 133.0] 133.2) 134.0] 135.0] 135.6) 137.2 138.3 8 3.2 
FOOG!StONG Sia execacy cross va certontrscancevtivanctetevarsrrsaccaxesnainets 129.4) 131.3} 132.9] 133.7} 182.7/ 134.3) 135.7] 137.0 138.1] 8 44 

—L 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | ended ended 
Dec. 1999 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. . 134.5 136.7 138.4 141.0 142.5 141.5 145.8 147.6 148.3 0.5 41 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ............ccccccscessesseseeseeees 137.6 140.2 141.3 143.2 143.3 145.6 148.8 151.0 151.6 4 5.8 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 140.6 143.3 145.3 148.4 146.7 148.8 155.4 159.3 159.8 3 8.9 
Insurance 134.8 137.4 138.9 141.9 141.7 141.7 144.0 144.5 145.8 9 2.9 
SOIVICES i. sascveerevcxecrenssuevasnwiascecsuarcsss 138.5} 139.3} 140.3] 141.8) 142.7) 143.5) 144.6 146.1 147.6 1.0 3.4 
Business services «| 138.6 139.5 140.7 143.5 145.9 147.5 148.7 150.7 151.9 8 41 
TIO ARINSONVICES 5 <..ncunscioxcss.ns-ceocseicessicusectiseaeena caved 138.1 138.2 138.7) 139.0) 139.0 140.5) 141.4) 142.6) 144.2 11 CHA 
FOS Pita SF nas sececaxceeescensecon.avte sahnqistnnnredectedeensstseserad 136.5} 136.7] 138.2 139.1 139.9| 141.2) 142.1 143.0 144.6 14 3.4 
Educational services... 142.6 143.4 143.9 147.0 147.7 148.3 148.7 152.2 153.0 As) 3.6 
Colleges and universities. 143.7 144.3 144.8 147.8 148.5 149.2 149.6 152.6 153.3 5 aie 
Nonmanufacturing......... 134.7) 136.0] 137.2} 138.9} 139.7} 140.3} 142.0} 143.4) 144.5 8 3.4 
White-collar workers.............- 136.5 137.9 139.2 141.1 142.0 142.3 144.1 145.6 146.9 9 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations. 137.9 139.3 140.5 142.0 142.7 143.7 145.3 146.8 148.1 9 3.8 
Blue-collar occupations......... «| | 13021 131.0) 132.4) 133.4) 134.0) 135.2} 136.8) 138.0} 138.7 45) 3.5 
SOMVICE/OCCUPANONS ive cv. de aceccepaceessecess race esutievecssnccs sare 133.8 134.9 135.7 136.9 137.7 139.2 140.4 140.7 142.3 11 3.3 
State and local government WOFkELS............cscssseeseeseeseeeeees 135.7/ 136.5} 136.9) 139.0) 139.8; 140.5) 141.0) 143.1 144.6 1.0 3.4 
Workers, by occupational group: * 

WWinite-COMAn WONKENS <cccccecncecasscasssctorevscvosscaxcattesseacGtssvacoses¥a 135.5| 136.1 136.2) 138.4) 139.3} 139.8) 140.2 142.6) 144.0 1.0 3.4 
Professional specialty and technical............ccccceceeseeeeeee 135.1 135.6 135.6 137.7 138.5 138.8 139.3 142.0 143.2 8 3.4 
Executive, administrative, and managerial. rH 136.4 137.5 137.9 140.4 141.6 142.6 142.8 144.5 146.1 141 3:2 
Administrative support, including clerical..............:.26004 136.1 136.9 137.2 139.5 140.3 141.4 141.3 143.0 145.0 1.4 3.4 

BUe-Collar WOrkOrS.csccsevesssecneasscsvcusessesucercessb ccesnsesseansessexe) 134.2} 135.0 135.2) 136.8) 137.8) 138.8; 139.5} 140.9] 142.5 tA 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOMVICES iS: ccvissscaventescoachusbaestevescakatsncsnas ara suszcotouscoxasdecasti 136.0} 136.5} 136.6] 139.0) 139.7) 140.0! 140.5) 143.2 144.5 9 3.4 
Services excluding schools° 135.3 136.1 136.2 138.7 138.8 139.6 140.3 142.6 143.8 8 3.6 
Health services.. 137.2) 137.9) 138.0 140.3} 140.7} 141.2} 142.0 144.2 145.8 ast 3.6 
Hospitals............ arr 137.6 138.4 138.4 140.7 141.2 141.7 142.7 144.8 146.3 1.0 3.6 
EGUCANONAl SOMWICOS. ..ccsss.2..casiieanssvssseaverasssicccisnsseriaey 135.9 136.3 136.5 138.8 139.6 139.9 140.3 143.1 144.4 9 3.4 
SCHOONS sseevasivscnucesatea. Preanesattensetetacascetpesntnevanccseeeeeh 136.2 136.6 136.7} 139.1 139.9} 140.2; 140.6) 143.5) 144.7 8 3.4 
Elementary and secondary.. 135.8} 136.1 136.2} 138.8] 139.3} 139.6! 140.0) 142.9} 144.1 8 3.4 
Colleges and universities. 137.2 137.9 138.1 140.4 141.5 141.7 142.1 144.8 146.5 4 3.5 
Public administration®................. 135.1] 136.4) 137.4] 138.9] 139.9) 140.8] 141.5) 142.4) 144.4 1.4 3.2 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


$ Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


4 


° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
= 3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended _ 
Dec. 1999 
Le + = 
Clvlllan workers iain. ln tera tei cae 132.8| 134.0! 135.0| 136.8; 137.7| 138.4) 139.8; 141.3) 142.5 0.8 3.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkKePS.........c-scsssecesssssesesesserereatnenscarscencessenses 134.3] 135.6} 136.7} 138.8] 139.7) 140.1 141.6) 143.3) 144.6 9 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical....... 135.0 135.8 136.6] 138.5} 139.4 140.1 141.0 142.6 144.0 1.0 3.3 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial...) 185.6) 137.4; 138.3) 140.5 140.3} 141.6] 143.8) 145.9} 147.2 9 4.9 
Administrative support, including clerical............-.::s:+0++ 133.7| 135.0| 136.2} 137.5} 138.6] 140.0) 140.9] 142.3) 143.5 8 35 

Blue-collar WOrKELS. ......:sceeseeseseseeeeseees 129.3] 130.4] 131.4] 132.6} 133.3) 134.5] 135.8] 137.0) 137.9 aa 35 

SGviCe OCCUPATIONS iesscescccy-teteseossswestscsverseseseteeraeeresurcenerncd 132.6} 133.7} 134.5} 136.1 137.0| 138.3) 139.4; 140.1 141.7 TF 3.4 

| 
Workers, by industry division: | | 

GOOdS-PrOGUCING!--.-1-c-n<n-ncusurnsvansarssonnsusasavasncdsosnencanerrrnasect 130.6 132.0] 133.3] 134.4 135.2| 136.3) 137.4) 138.6) 139.7 8 3.3 
Maratea Ct arin Goa aes nceexcs ee teac ees etch tna dtnanareeeaavacxsareseetecansie san 132.2} 133.7] 134.6} 136.0/ 136.8] 137.9} 139.0) 140.2) 141.5 9 3.4 

Service-producing 133.6] 134.8] 135.7) 137.8] 138.7) 139.2} 140.7) 142.3) 143.5) 8 3.5 
Services.......-..00005+ 136.0/ 136.9] 137.6) 139.6) 140.5} 141.5) 1423) 144.1 145.5 1.0 3.6 

Health services 135.4, 136.2} 136.5! 137.6] 137.6) 138.8] 139.7} 140.9) 142.5 a 3.6 

HA SENG Se coc cctrp recuse seeeenaacscsenercatncvevesena= Hives tereieeieures 133.6} 134.2] 135.1 136.4) 137.1 138.1 138.8} 140.1 141.6 4 a 
EGucational SOIVICES. cee cecsecs-ncearnccataspancsnectmuneereescerenseoten 135.9] 136.3} 136.5) 139.1 140.0} 140.2! 140.6; 143.7; 144.7 i, 3.4 
Public administration .......c.cccsscssssesssscsseeeecssssesessseeMecsseaees 131.4 132.7 133.2 134.8 135.9 136.9 137.8 139.5 141.5 1.4 41 
NGrirrtaQT LACH onc caescecossanesdevqcsqsenncses vocatroussnsennesenyevvaeasann 132.8} 134.0) 135.1 137.0| 137.8} 138.4) 139.9) 141.5; 142.6 6 3.5 
Private industry WOFKEYSS..........-.0..cccseeeseeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeenned 132.3 133.7 134.9 136.6 137.4 138.1 139.7 141.0 142.2 9 bs 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS..............::cseseesereereeeeeeeeesees 132.4, 133.7] 134.8} 136.3} 136.9} 138.2}~ 139.6} 140.8} 142.0 9 3.7 

Workers, by occupational group: 

WiHiTG=CONAMWOTKOIS: «exer. -rec--escccaccacsssnvscsnssucsvoteprsesss caves 134.2) 135.7; 137.0) 139.0} 139.9) 140.3) 142.1 143.5; 144.8 9 3.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...........cccsceseeeseeeeereresseeeees 134.8} 136.3} 137.5} 139.1 139.7; 141.0} 142.5) 143.9) 145.2 9 3.9 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 134.8 135.9 137.1 138.7 139.7 140.7 141.8 142.6 144.1 11 3.1 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations... 135.8 137.8 138.7) 140.9 140.5 141.9 144.3 146.4 147.6 8 54 
Sales OCCUPATIONS, «<< snaceecensesncesssreseravwevs ecscecet! «TONAL ASSH 135.2} 138.8} 141.3) 137.3) 140.5) 142.1 143.3 8 1.4 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 133.9) 135.3) 136.7} 137.9} 138.9) 140.4) 141.4) 142.7) 143.8 8 3.5 
Bie-COMAR WOTKOLS 5 acest tec oan -eo anton snuan antcoauinassiessacynaen 129.1 130.2} 131.3) 132.4) 133.2} 134.3) 135.6 136.8) 137.7 er 3.4 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations... 128.7 129.8) 131.2 132.3) 133.0 134.3 135.6) 136.7) 137.5 6 3.4 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... 4 130.6 131.6 132.7 133.8 134.9 135.7 136.7; 138.3 139.5) me) 3.4 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 125.1 125.9| 126.4) 127.6} 127.8) 129.1 131.0} 131.9} 132.7 6 3.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....|. 131.8) 133.2 133.7) 135.1 135.8 137.3 138.3 139.4 140.4 mF 3.4 
Service Occupations 5: nies.citiintie bates rntinvactnonnad 131.1 132.1 133.0 134.4 135.3 136.7 137.8 138.0 139.6 1.2 3.2 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 131.2] 132.3} 133.6] 135.2) 136.4| 136.8] 138.2} 139.3] 140.4 8 20 
Workers, by industry division: | 
(GOODS -PrOCGIAG jaa. asssaszesarvadssycaescassesteoarsrserevivaasexessvvonsderS 130.6} 132.0} 133.2} 134.3) 135.2}; 136.3) 137.3} 138.5) 139.7 9 3.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPALiIONS...........sscscecseeereseeeeeseeeed 130.0} 131.3} 132.5} 133.6] 134.4) 135.5} 136.6] 137.8) 138.9 8 3.3 
White-collar occupations. .| 135.0} 136.3} 137.4) 138.2} 139.4) 140.5} 141.7) 143.0 9 3.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPALiIONS..........ccscsccsseseeseeeeesesered 131.6] 133.3) 134.6} 135.7} 136.4) 137.8; 138.8} 140.1 141.3 9 3.6 
BIUG=CONar OCCUDANON Gs. ossccsnstssersacasecesarsaruoectivarannskesasal 129.2| 130.1 131.3; 132.3} 133.3} 1384.3] 185.4; 136.6) 1387.6 Br i 3.2 
Construction........cc0- 124.9} 126.0} 128.1 128.5} 129.3} 130.7) 131.9] 133.0) 133.6 5 3.3 
Whe ACHAT hp anecasconsasayshonsnnsaviesauvavsousciuessnesiasaexbrestnean 132.2} 133.7] 134.6} 136.0} 136.8) 137.9) 139.0) 140.2) 141.5 9 3.4 
White-collar occupations.............. 133.6} 135.6) 136.8; 138.3) 139.0) 140.1 141.4; 142.7; 144.0 9 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations. 132.2; 133.8) 135.0) 136.3) 187.1 138.3} 139.6) 140.8) 142.0 3 3.6 
Blue-collar occupations... 131.2} 182.3) 133.1 134.3} 135.3} 136.3) 137.2) 138.4) 139.7 9 3.3 
DUADIOS cx cartesyrccersincranse -| 131.9) 133.4) 134.5) 135.9) 136.9} 137.9} 189.1 140.4; 141.8 1.0 3.6 
INGHM FRING Gis. criteansscsiceccvsativvaechsdarseddcateosrenedisinedevexdaieiss 132.6} 134.2) 134.9) 136.0) 136.8) 138.0} 138.7| 189.7} 140.9 9 3.0 
SSI VICR PD ECOUCIIN is craeuesdvaauvisstvercecanscduonnsunenuidssrcacsedsannniaes 133.1 134.4) 135.6; 137.6) 138.4) 138.9) 140.8) 142.1 143.3 8 3.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS.......cccsseseeteseseeeeeseeeeed 133.9] 135.2) 136.2) 137.9} 138.5} 139.8) 141.4) 142.6) 143.8 8 3.8 
White-collar occupations.......... 134.3} 135.7} 137.0} 139.2} 140.1 140.3) 142.3) 143.8) 145.0 8 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations. 135.9} 137.3) 138.4) 140.2) 140.7; 142.0) 143.7) 145.1 146.4 9 41 
Blue-collar occupations......... 128.9} 130.2} 131.1 132.4) 132.9] 134.4) 135.9] 137.0] 137.8 6 3.7 
SMCS OCCUDAUON S64 cn cerervonorenctanesstesesssasaracsvas tease yoy 131.0} 132.1 133.0} 134.2] 135.2} 136.7| 137.8} 138.0] 139.6 12 3.3 
Transportation and public utilities... ceeceseeeeeeeeeeee 131.3) 132.1 132.8} 134.3) 135.1 135.4) 136.8) 137.5) 137.9 3 Za 
Transportation. ......csccesceeeeeee 129.5} 130.1 130.4) 132.4] 132.9} 132.3) 133.7) 134.4) 134.9 4 1.5 
Public utilities... METRO UCT Tere rere TE 133.5) 134.5] 135.7} 136.5} 137.8} 139.2} 140.6] 141.5} 141.8 2 29 
GSOUTMCA UGS iru sahdrarstsssartrssasmrsceresevaenedadinssssonresses 134.0} 134.4) 135.8); 136.7| 138.0) 139.4) 141.1 141.9) 142.2 2 3.0 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. 132.9] 134.7/ 135.6} 136.3) 137.4) 138.9] 140.0] 140.9] 141.3 3 2.8 
Wholesale and retail trade.........ccsesccssceseseesssseeseeecess 131.6} 133.3} 134.6) 136.6} 137.0) 137.7} 139.6] 140.7} 142.0 9 3.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........ccccssecssseeseseerereeees 133.2} 134.7} 135.6] 137.6] 138.2} 139.5} 141.1 141.8) 143.3 14 3.7 
Wholesale trade... 133.6} 136.2) 137.1 139.3) 141.3) 140.7) 142.3) 144.3) 146.5 1.5 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations............... 135.0} 136.5] 137.8] 139.6} 140.8} 141.9) 143.0] 144.8] 146.4 11 4.0 
PROCAI TAD circa ra censcenrssceceayniesscedinaesceusesex 130.6] 131.9) 133.3} 135.2} 134.8] 136.2] 138.3] 138.9] 139.6 5 3.6 
General merchandise stores... -| 128.4) 129.4) 131.5) 132.2} 133.0] 133.7] 134.3] 135.6] 136.7 8 2.8 
FOOG SUOL OS: aratncdarsreneyier aishaveiesin ies catesvendordcsarpienceynvsed 127.0} 129.0} 130.5 131.7) 130.5} 131.8] 132.8} 133.9] 134.9 ch 3.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | ended ended 
Dec. 1999 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. ..........:eccccseseeeeed 130.6 132.6] 134.8} 138.1 139.8) 137.2 142.4) 144.5 145.2 0.5 3.9 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........:.ccesceseeseeneeseeseenes 133.6] 135.9} 137.5} 139.7} 139.6] 141.0 144.8 147.5 148.0 3 6.0 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 138.3 140.9 143.2 147.0 144.4 146.1 154.5 159.2 159.6 3 10.5 
PSU ANNCO ioreaas ees sencces pee ceennceccteuae sees sesncvecpetncteteess ssekoey 130.2} 133.1 134.8} 138.7} 138.5} 137.4] 139.8) 140.2) 141.5 9 ee. 
Services...... 136.2| 137.2} 138.3} 140.0} 140.8; 142.2} 143.2} 144.5) 146.0 1.0 357 
Business services... .| 137.3) 137.6} 139.2} 141.8} 144.1 145.4) 146.3) 148.5) 149.8 9 4.0 
Health Senvice soe: aicccn. Sth cseecsnceve-.teese-censsnscromeen tocar 135.4] 136.2} 136.5} 137.5} 137.4) 138.7} 139.6] 140.6} 142.2 11 3.5 
FIOS PIAS Soe, ccsessnasascascroccssarsxccsovstrveccosapcescdasssetecansecuwes 133.2| 133.6] 134.7) 135.8} 136.5} 137.6] 138.3} 139.3} 140.9 11 3.2 
Educational services.... -| 138.4) 139.1 139.6; 142.8) 143.5) 143.9) 144.2 147.5 148.2 4%) 3.3 
Colleges and UNIVETSITES........ cece eseeseeseeeeteeteeteeteeeees 138.7 139.1 139.7 142.8) 143.6 144.1 144.4 147.2 147.9 AS) 3.0 
NOMIMA@MUFACTUIING sc. cccscccescsresceoccerectesecnsvenccrerencrecesncscoes 132.1 133.4) 134.7 136.5 137.4} 137.9} 139.7); 141.0 142.1 8 3.4 
Winite-Collatl:WOrkers cntesccctoxsessanderverer ccusnssbinteccves-covseuen 134.1 135.5 136.8) 138.9) 139.8) 140.1 142.0 143.5) 144.7 8 3.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........::cccesceseeeeeseeeeneee 135.5} 136.9} 138.1 139.8} 140.3) 141.6) 143.2; 144.6) 145.9 9 4.0 
Blue-collar occupations el lagen 128.2 129.5 130.5) 131.1 132.4; 134.0 135.1 135.8 5 3.6 
SEIVICS OCCUPATIONS: seco vann tet caaeacsoonsaapssntvccavasvescusotare 130.9} 132.0} 132.9) 134.1 135.1 136.5} 137.7| 137.9] 139.5 1.2 3.3 
State and local government WOFKEIS...........2.ceeceeceseeeseee 134.4) 135.1 135.4] 137.6] 138.5) 139.0] 139.6) 142.2) 143.5 29) 3.6 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WV Rite-COllariWOFKONS:.-.cc.ccecereote-eanvccesnestresacovetetencteceterspenseed 134.5} 135.0) 135.2) 137.6) 138.5) 138.9) 139.3) 1424 143.4 9 35 
Professional specialty and technical............::cccesceeeeseeee 135.1 135.5 135.6 137.9 138.7 138.9 139.4 142.5 143.6 8 3.5 
Executive, administrative, and managerial. 134.1 135.1 135.6 138.0 139.3 140.1 140.5 142.7 144.3 11 3.6 
Administrative support, including clerical... 132.3} 133.0! 133.3} 135.4) 136.5) 137.4) 137.5) 139.6) 141.7 1.5 3.8 

BIS -CONAMWOFKGIS.cssvcceusencecetctcscespererertecrenattetrecsanepeoaacuren 132.3} 133.1 133.5) 13554 136.0} 136.9} 137.6} 139.4) 140.7 9 3.5 

Workers, by industry division: 

SS OUI GES savae ares an sacs eae coca Sees ene ceatceca de vuancaseardenvenstacuseasee 135.3} 135.7) 135.9} 138.4) 139.2} 139.5) 139.9) 142.9) 144.0 8 3.4 
Services Excluding SCNOOIS ..............-essse reesei 134.4| 135.4] 135.5) 137.8] 138.2} 139.0] 139.6) 142.1) 143.2 8 3.6 
FlealthiserviGes ceeeeeecccremtveracuxcanseaccervoressscrersnvesssere 135.3) 136.3} 136.5) 138.7] 189.2} 139.7} 140.4) 142.8) 144.2 1.0 3.6 
KHOSPitAIS Sore -cenesecn same snceceete ses scoe ereetsienanseerceemecensnceerea 135.2) 136:3)'~ 136:5}' © 138-6|" ~ 1394 139.7| 140.6) 142.8) 144.1 9 3.6 
EGUCANONAl SOIVICES ewe tentcecsueserccessees cacecasecepeeirecasccnece 135.3} 135.7} 135.8} 138.4] 139.3) 139.5) 139.8) 142.9) 144.0 8 3.4 
Schools. 135.5] 135.8} 136.0}; 138.5) 139.5} 139.6) 140.0) 143.1 144.2 8 3.4 
Elementary and SCCONALY..........c:sscesereesceseeseneees 135.7 136.0 136.1 138.7) 139.3) 139.5 139.9 143.1 144.1 ot 3.4 
Colleges and UNiverSitieS..........:cccecccscseeseeseeeereesees 134.6) 135.2 135.5] 137.7; 139.6) 139.6) 139.8 142.6] 144.4 1.3 3.4 
Public administration”.........ccssssssssssseeseeeeeseseseeesees 131.4] 132.7) 183.2) 134.8) 135.9] 136.9} 137.8} 139.5) 141.5 1.4 4A 


' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


® This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
“ Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 1999 
Private INGUStry WOFKEIS..........-scescsecesecessesensersnestasensensneeens 141.8 142.6 143.7 144.5 145.2 145.8 147.3 148.6 150.2 11 3.4 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar WOrKEYS.........2ccsesceceeeseeseeeennenseeeesenrsceseeeeeeeetens 143.4 144.7 145.6 146.6 . 147.4 147.9 149.4 151.0 152.5 1.0 3.5 
Blue-Collar WOrKEIS. .......ccsccceeseceessecestseenneesseseeneecsneessesesenes 139.0 139.1 140.4 141.0 141.6 142.2 143.6 144.8 146.2 1.0 3:2 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOOdS-PrOdUCiNG........cscececesesereeestssseecsenseessrerenssscansensnanenes 141.5 141.5 142.5 143.0 143.2 144.3 145.2 146.3 148.2 13 3.4 
Service-producing.......... 141.4 142.7 143.8 144.9 145.7 146.1 147.9 149.4 150.7 9 3.4 
Manufacturing.........-.+ 141.7 141.7 142.4 142.6 142.7 143.6 144.5 145.7 147.8 1.4 3.4 
NOmManufactur ing. ......:scscccssceseeeeseeeeteeeseeesesstsenseesesersrersssed 141.5| 142.7; 143.9] 145.0} 145.8; 146.3] 148.0] 149.4) 150.7 9 3.4 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1997 1998 1999 Percent change 

] m= | 3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | ended | ended 
Dec. 1999 
1 | T T in i 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

Urabe Speer eeccec taste ecttssscasestezccesttenccoe eet e marae eat teresa 133.5] 134.0) 135.3] 136.8] 137.5] 138.0] 139.0 140.2) 141.2 0.7 27 
Goods-producing.... 132.5 132.7 134.3) 135.6) 136.5 136.8 138.2 139.2 140.8 1.1 3.2 
Service-producing.. 134.5} 135.3} 136.2} 138.0] 138.5} 139.2) 139.7| 141.0) 141.4 3 al 
Manufacturing......... - = 133.3 133.6 134.6 136.0 136.9 137.0 138.1 139.1 141.0 1.4 3.0 
NONMAantutACHIFING.« ccc ..cesscersesnavgecxecrseetoes ee % 133.2 133.9 135.3 136.9 137.4 138.1 139.2 140.3 140.8 4 2.5 

INOWAEON A cones seat cap cece nme ninaatn arte daunaseadonasvsusasaneuuavensscsnamunneceenrnees 135.3 136.7 137.8 139.3 140.1 140.8 142.5 143.8 145.2 1.0 3.6 
Goods-producing ad 134.7 135.9 136.9 137.7 138.3 139.7 140.5 141.8 143.1) 9 3.5 
SOF VIC -LITOOUION IG), a sasnacxeiossncatussincapcatcanededs tnews atch wentarannccioee 135.3 136.7 138.0 139.7 140.6 141.1 143.0 144.4 145.7 9 3.6 
MARU FACET icpscensvecavvsneccscuetirownechcaraevaadactsuonsduaucCeinsssaeaciets 135.9 137.2 138.0 138.9 139.4 140.7 141.7 143.0 144.4 1.0 3.5 
INOMMIARUTACHIFN Goo as nsec: ccecesaneecitanrcetaneusenrasaescconsouarenscces are 134.9] 136.3) 137.5] 139.1 140.0/ 140.6) 142.4) 143.8) 145.1 9 3.6 

Workers, by region’ 
135.0 136.0 137.0 138.7 139.5 140.5 141.5) 143.2 144.3 8 3.4 
134.6 135.5 136.4 137.6 138.1 139.1 140.7 141.8 143.0 8 35 
136.9 138.3 139.6 140.9 141.4 141.7 143.6 145.0 146.3 9 3.5 
133.4 135.2 136.6 138.5 140.0 140.3 142.1 143.3, 144.7 1.0 3.4 
Workers, by area size’ 
MetOpOlitaNn GI OaS .<cicesecsne-sncatassneasussvesuecesatacercoveactorsusssescececesa 135.1 136.4 137.5 139.1 139.8 140.4 142.0 143.3 144.7 1.0) 35 
CS ge BR So es eee RE BRM Be ae Bocuse say = MRE 135.3 135.9 137.1 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.8 143.1 143.6 3 3.0 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UN Gi iceceeacsoacouceapepeswesssisvunaspsusvuadsudeausersectnessvoressevcaastanessataetey 128.9 129.6 130.7 132.4 133.1 133.6 134.7 135.7 136.5) 6 2.6 
(GOOUS-PIOGUCHNG =. ccscrasecvonescvantten veri NadcasOinadcovessuenbipdovteeessts 127.1 127.9 129.4 131.0 131.7 132.3 133.8 134.9 136.1 9 3.3 
Service-producing.. " 131.2 131.8 132.2 134.1 134.8 135.4 135.8 136.8 137.2 3 1.8 
INI FACHIT IN ics soci nncsoencvcanvasinastesboutl duaasussarensaoutoanabe coeusvesinil 128.6 129.6 130.4 132.2 133.0 133.6 134.7 135.8 137.5 1.3 3.4 
RON IMANUFACTITING, < 2setneucnasiecastwessssuatespracdbncsevencecasesiviventags 129.1 129.6 130.8 132.4 133.1 133.7 134.6 135.6 135.9 2 2.1 

INOSIN ON se nccsernvsasacassusnonicscunivasitenscparprisvaatesesseachaxcckuainaaacernrcayy 133.0 134.5 135.7 137.4 138.3 139.0 140.7 142.0 143.3 9 3.6 
Goods-producing.............. 132.0 133.6 134.7) 135.7) 136.5 137.8 138.8) 140.0 141.1 8 3.4 
Service-producing 133.2; 134.6) 135.9) 137.9] 138.8) 139.3) 141.3) 142.6) 143.9 9 3.7 
Manufacturing......... mi  WOS.0) 135.1 136.2 137.3 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.7 142.9 8 3.4 
MGFIMIANUFACHOVIN Ge ceaxcctevavessnnsmvainssecxersarsepexdescistriscassaivirsie 132.6| 134.0} 135.3] 137.1 138.0; 138.6; 140.5! 141.8! 143.0 8 3.6 

Workers, by region’ 

NOrth@ ats iaesscrrsdasscstvranceveeevtiecsooastbarnnsienissarseveasscnssanveinnmnetes 131.6 132.6 133.8 135.4 136.4 137.1 138.2 139.9 140.9 Fj 3.3 

133.0 134.0 134.9 136.5 136.7 137.9 139.4 140.2 141.5 9 3.5 

133.0 134.7 136.0 137.5 138.0 138.9 141.0 142.4 143.6 8 44 
WV GSE casensteaeestesaxcrend tra abut eo dd cas e9 ackdsvusngiayseiclieeiuswaeaueudsvapvniny 131.2 132.9 134.5 136.7 138.4 138.2 140.2 141.3 142.6 9 3.0 

Workers, by area size’ 

Metropolitan areas 132.3] 133.8] 135.1; 136.9] 137.7} 138.3] 189.9] 141.2] 1425 9 3.5 
Other areas 132.0] 132.5} 133.4] 134.7] 136.0} 137.1] 138.4] 139.8] 140.2 3 3.1 


" The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
T 
Scope of survey (in 000's)..............ccccsseeeceseseeeeeee] 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With life insurance Fa 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
PETON Wale eile Wenceseccreensereeren oh errcrneeeene meer 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 
Average minutes per day a = 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 5 a 
Cs Sg SSA pe nee eee 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 Ss - 
Average minutes per day................ccccseseeeeseeeee = 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 
ald tuneral leave ci. carcseve-necsenersavenaccasters: sacs = = - 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per occurrence.. = - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3S 3.0 3.3 3.7 
Paid holidaySis-c2...-<22-.2..c00res nad 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
UNVOTAGE GAYS! DOL YOAL sais 5cccn ane cesnsenasnesaeesevnvase 10.1 10.0 98 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 94 9.3 
BecalCl POLSOMAlilGAVO: ssctcrendecncevape conc. gucuscteczweeeen 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
AVElAQS days Per Yar... .cc. vanes-cevesseccsangutvecscecs - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3:3 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
AIG WACATONS 2. se rncoes suns topo -ealeesedeessecstencasacene 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
aI SICIG AVE tte ran tee ea RO eee see es 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave.. 4 - - - ~ 33 37 37 60 
Dnpaid| paternity leave.........ccassswecscsseaseccsavevcees - ‘ - - - 16 18 26 53 a = 
Unpaid family leave .....c.cccccccessscssesseseeseeseeseseees i uy “4 re 3 iy i 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans.................00ec000 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
HOME MECAIN CANO aor .ccsccs-seiscve ow tav vvsneseeeeercesenasd - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities..............c:sssccccesseseceeeeed 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
PRYSICAMOXAM 2 osccen.<-u-<ssaceas sovawerdstyeccsesesectston] - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
BS CIT COVEIAGC oe a sex csae-voxsoss sntntevestesseonsescasActeeenanse) 26 Pail 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution..................:2:0- - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
AMV CONClAQC sons cae Cnn cifencmnsepceraw=snnetasacssee-scee 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
AVETAGE MONINY CONTMIDUTION...........eseeeeeeeeeeees - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans...................060- 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance.............: 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 77 74 
Survivor income benefits... ae = = - 10 8 if 6 5 7 6 
Retiree protection available...............c.ccceseeeeeeeee = 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
PASUEANIGS: DIAN Stececccen-csefayerctaapvesne senna eee sass 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
BIS ANCE Plantes secsn es crexeccdvascsssanecssswruvetarscenses-e 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 4 s 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. es A B = a a 24 # 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65...........eeeseeeeee 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available....................00008+ option 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years. = = 47 35 26 22 it 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula.................. 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ - = - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
RATAN OMICS Sam veres cs ccecccevectivesesoscoewsearessesesvesssssue% - = = 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Eloxibie Deriefits! PlanS.c-....:-0..dscsessarassteccoarnaece waved - - - 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts * = 5 = 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans... 


' The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 


4 


fits at less than full pay. 

Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
tabulated separately. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 


ee 


Small private establishments State and local governments 
Item 
1990 1992 1994 [ 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
Scope of survey (in OOO's)..........22.22222:22eseeseeeeeeee 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With hehe ge apost Uatenlsevet ecu so eeeen cvs area 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance......... 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan......... : 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Pai aiechy HO wees cess sen eeees cetera scacdiaes 8 9 - - 17 11 10 = 
Average minutes per day.. 37 37 ~ - 34 36 34 = 
Paid rest time............2...05 48 49 - - 58 56 53 - 
Average minutes per day.. : 27 26 - - 29 29 29 - 
Paid funeral lO QVO: << cc: .nneeg cece nsecene var acocapeuves Sanna¥e 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days Per OCCUITENCE............222222cceeeee ee 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 
PANGAONGAYS eaeccecces aces cusercccccsaucers me seracetsceteey 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
14.2 11.5 
Average days per Year '......-.-<.---c-c--seoessccesenese> 9.5 9.2 75 76 10.9 13.6 
Paid personal leave........ Saad 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year... ee 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 27 2.9 2.9 3.0 
Paid Vacations: 20 <tiss<<-<<s-ceseeceo00-ee Ee EREPON 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
AIC SIO GANS craks exch coat caesar. 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
WANG NC AVG:rsnce setacioecdacenscnsn ren ccnacecomenesveeveens 17 18 - ~ 57 51 59 
Unpaid paternity leave................eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeel 8 7 - - 30 33 44 - 
Unpaiditamily Gaver... cop.cnsceee cane ose2e sseccorssnnsecas = = 47 48 = = = 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans............2...2..2..2. 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
HOMO MCAUN CANS 5 secatcncesosexesaeysicue secant aa akenaeel 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities.. ri 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
BDYSICAlGXONN: aces acevstee det secs onward gyeaneseetevveal 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SG COVES AIR sarees ox eens Soon Raceease-tasercsidy-acevendeees 42 47 52 §2 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution. $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
SIHY COVCIA GC a os i seated avesugavaversertaanccaaen “ 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution.................0000s0008 $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans................22026066 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
URS QIICE: cone case cpeay casapenteteerannissesanzantea chert ocseke 78 76 79 a 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits... 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability | 
HISLIANOG NANG ses eccwoatesassnegivid ventas tap trsea ieee 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
ISUPANCE: ANS vice ccsccosenniestivanernvese 6 26 26 * 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans 7.............. 3 = * 29 e- a e = 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65..........-.ccceeeeee 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement avallable............-::ccccssessececeeees 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.. 7 4 ~ - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula................0000 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security... 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ESET LIC ITIGHI Udi an ccesenicctante ecseeduyacraneeeeeatearksesvieucnint 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
BISXUNE GNSS: DIANE as.cts<oaceranscdnsrisbivelewateeneaaai 1 2 4 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts *... 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans. .... 7 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 

® The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
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sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this 
survey, included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated Plans 
providing per-disability benefits at less than full pay. 

® Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


” 


27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 1998 1999 
Measure 
1997 | 1998 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.” | Feb.” | Mar.’ | Apr.’ | May? | June’ | July” | Aug.” | Sept.?| Oct.’ 
Se =. 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period...........esescseeeseeees 29 34 5 3 3 1 2 0 1 3 2 1 1 2 0 
In effect during period........ccceccseees 34 34 7 if 6 5 5 2 3 6 6 6 3 5 2 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)...., 339 387 8.0 ant 3.8 1.4 44 0 8.0 9.6 2.2 Pv, 11.0 19.1 .0 
In effect during period (in thousands). 351 387 10.6 13.7 10.4 9.2 10.3 4.4 12.4 22.0 21.6 16.3 15.4 34.5 10.1 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)..............:0004 4,497 5,116 148.7 160.3 171.0 129.0 104.1 101.2 256.8 314.8 309.4| 266.4 118.8 176.2 67.1 
Percent of estimated working time’... 01 .02 .01 .01 .01 .01 .00 -00 01 01 01 .01 00 01 -00 


" Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " ‘Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 


® = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average z 1999 2000 


1998 1999 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Jan. 


Series 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
All items. 
All items (1967 = 100).... 


163.0 166.6] 164.3] 164.5| 165.0] 166.2! 166.2) 166.2) 166.7) 167.1 167.9| 168.2] 168.3} 168.3) 168.7 
488.3 499.0/ 492.3] 492.9] 494.4] 497.8] 497.7} 497.9| 499.2) 500.7) 5029 503.9} 504.1 604.1 505.5 
161.1 164.6] 163.9] 163.8) 163.7} 163.9} 164.2) 164.1 164.2} 164.7) 165.1 165.5} 165.7) 165.9) 166.6 
160.7 164.1 163.6] 163.3} 163.3) 163.4/ 163.7) 163.6] 163.8] 164.2) 164.6) 165.1 165.2} 165.4] 166.1 


Food at home 161.1 164.2| 164.3] 163.8] 163.4) 163.5) 1639) 163.7) 163.7) 164.1 164.5} 165.1 165.1 165.4} 166.3 
Cereals and bakery products 181.1 185.0| 184.2} 183.8} 183.5| 184.8) 185.1 185.7; 186.3} 184.9] 185.2) 185.2; 184.8) 185.9) 185.6 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs... 147.3 147.9| 146.4] 147.0] 146.8| 146.7; 146.7] 147.2) 147.3] 148.5] 149.2) 149.2) 150.5 149.8) 150.2 
Dairy and related products’ 150.8 159.6} 161.2! 162.3} 161.5) 156.1 156.2} 156.1 155.7, 156.5) 158.7} 164.1 164.6) 162.1 160.4 
Fruits and vegetables. ..........s.:sccsessessesesseseeenees 198.2 203.1; 2086) 200.3} 199.9} 203.3] 207.2! 203.2) 202.0) 202.1) 202.6) 202.2) 201 .2| 204.5) 208.4 
pee nie aa aind Nerenercterd 133.0 134.3] 133.5] 134.5) 134.5} 134.3] 134.2) 134.3} 134.3) 134.5] 134.2) 134.6) 133.9) 134.7 137.1 


150.8 153.5] 153.0] 153.3] 152.9] 153.6] 153.4 153.6] 153.7| 154.2) 1539) 153.7) 153.0) 153.3) 154.3 
150.2 152.3] 151.7} 151.3] 151.0] 151.7} 153.0] 1524) 152.4) 152.7) 153.5) 153.3) 152.1 152.3} 154.8 


Other foods at home 
Sugar and sweets 


Fats and oils a 146.9 148.3} 150.5} 150.9} 149.4] 149.0) 147.2} 147.5} 148.1 148.6] 1485) 149.0) 145.3) 145.1 147.0 
Other foods. a oe 165.5 168.9| 167.7; 168.2) 168.1 169.2} 168.7; 169.2} 169.3; 169.9} 169.2) 1687) 169.0} 169.4) 169.8 
Other miscellaneous foods | 102.6 104.9} 104.1 105.9! 104.9) 105.6] 105.0} 104.9} 104.2) 104.8) 105.3) 104.3) 103.9) 105.7} 104.3 


Food away from home’ te1.1| 165.1 163.5] 163.8] 164.2) 164.5) 164.6] 164.6] 165.1] 165.6] 165.8| 166.2) 166.5) 166.8} 167.2 

Other food away from home’ | 401.6} 1052] 103.5] 103.7) 103.7] 104.0| 104.3] 104.4] 1055| 105.8) 106.4) 106.8) 106.9) 106.9} 107.5 
Alcoholic beverages. .-......... 1657|  169.7/ 167.6] 1686] 1684) 1688| 169.3 169.5] 169.9) 170.2} 170.7| 170.5] 171.2| 171.8) 1724 
460.4 163.9] 161.8] 162.3 162.8) 163.0| 163.0 164.1 164.7) 165.0} 165.2) 165.0) 164.9] 164.8] 165.8 
182.11 187.3 184.7/ 185.5] 186.3] 186.6) 186.5} 187.2} 188.0| 188.3) 188.3) 1885| 188.6) 1886) 189.8 
472.11 177.5| 1753| 1756] 1760) 1764| 176.7/ 177.1] 177.5) 177.9| 1784| 1788| 179.8} 180.3} 180.8 
Lodging away from home” | 109.0) 112.3) 107.4] 110.5) 114.5] 114.6] 111.8] 113.8) 117.1] 117.1] 113.8) 113.1) 108.5] 105.8) 111.3 
Owners! equivalent rent of primary residence’) 187.8) 192.9] 191.0 191.3] 191.5] 191.9] 192.2] 192.6) 193.0/ 193.4) 193.9/ 194.2) 194.9| 195.2} 195.7 


Housing 
Shelter..... 
Rent of primary residence.. 


Tenants’ and household ingurance cco... 99.8 101.3 99.7; 100.1 100.2} 100.3) 100.5} 102.2) 102.1 102.2} 102.3) 102.2) 102.1 102.2} 102.4 
Fuels and utilities | 128.5 128.8} 126.2] 126.0) 125.9) 125.7} 126.5] 130.2) 131.1 131.4] 132.7} 130.3) 130.0| 129.6) 129.9 
Fite tenorrincse 113.7 113.5} 110.9) 110.6) 110.5) 110.2) 111.0) 115.1 116.0} 116.2) 117.6) 115.0) 1146) 114.1 114.3 


90.0 91.4} 9866; 862! 862| 877| 87.7| 87.3; 87.5| 892} 939) 976] 100.7} 1063| 1144 
Gas (piped) and electricity......scssenee 121.2} 120.9} 1183] 118.0] 117.9] 117.5} 1184] 123.0] 124.0| 1241| 125.3] 1220] 1214] 120.3) 1198 
Household furnishings and operations...........| 126.6) 126.7] 1268] 1267] 1267| 127.2) 1267| 126.8} 126.8) 1268) 127.0} 1266) 1264) 1264) 127.0 
Apparels Me te ee ct casrceoienos 133.0/ 131.3] 127.9] 129.7; 1327] 135.2] 134.2] 130.9) 127.3] 127.5] 131.8| 134.6] 133.6] 130.1/ 1268 
Men's and boys’ apparel... 131.8} 131.1] 1281] 129.9] 131.4] 133.5] 1938] 131.4 128.3] 127.1) 130.5] 134.0] 133.2] 131.5] 1292 
Women's and girls’ apparel... 126.0/ 123.3] 117.7; 120.6] 1263) 1287) 127.3] 1226) 1161) 117.9} 125.4] 1284) 1266] 121.8] 116.0 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’... 126.1;  129.0/ 130.0) 126.4] 125.6) 128.2! 127.6) 1268] 127.4| 1283/ 129.9} 1324] 1326] 133.0] 1333 
Footwear 128.0} 125.7} 125.6| 124.8] 126.4/ 129.2} 127.4] 125.4] 125.2] 1238] 124.7| 126.1] 126.4] 123.7] 121.6 
Transportation... 141.6} 144.4} 140.4] 139.8] 140.6] 144.3] 1442] 1434) 144.7] 145.7] 146.5] 147.3] 147.6] 1483] 1483 
Private transportation... 137.9} 140.5] 136.7| 135.9] 196.4) 140.1] 140.2; 139.7) 140.6] 141.9] 1429] 143.3] 1436] 144.4] 1444 
100.1] 100.1} 100.6} 999] 996] 997) 99.7] 99.7; 998] 99.7] 100.1; 1005] 1009] 101.1] 100.8 
143.4 142.9] 144.4] 143.8] 143.4] 143.3] 142.9] 1425] 142.0] 141.4] 141.6] 142.3] 143.1] 143.6] 1433 
150.6 152.0 150.6] 148.3} 147.4 148.3! 149.6) 150.9] 152.3; 153.8] 155.7| 156.4, 156.1] 155.0) 153.9 


Fuel oil and other fuels.............. 


eee 
New and used motor vehicles 
New vehicles. 


Used cars and trucks’ 


Motor fuel ae 92.2 100.7 85.0 83.6 86.3; 100.9} 101.4 99.2} 102.5} 107.8) 110.3} 110.0) 109.3] 1122) 1126 
GaSONNG (Alli ty POS). ...cscirerseorersescnsssssevevavararavs 91.6 100.1 84.5 83.1 85.8} 100.4; 100.8 98.6} 101.9) 107.2; 109.7) 109.4) 108.7) 111.5) 111.9 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment 101.1 100.5} 101.2) 100.9} 100.1 100.3) 100.2) 100.1 100.0} 100.1 100.6; 100.5) 101.2}; 100.8} 100.8 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 167.1 171.9) 169.8) 170.4 170.6 170.9 171.3) Wit] 1721 172.1 172.8) 173.2 173.6 173.8) 174.6 
PUBS TANS DORAUOM cccctacevessierecancesssvsserversonniac 190.3 197.7} 190.4; 193.1 198.8} 201.4; 1984} 192.6} 200.8; 197.1 194.7) 201.5} 202.2) 201.2) 199.5 


Medical care 


242.1 250.6} 246.6) 247.7) 248.3) 249.1) 249.5} 250.2} 251.1; 251.9) 252.3) 252.8) 253.3) 254.2) 255.5 
221.8 230.7} 225.9} 226.8) 227.7} 229.3) 229.4) 230.5] 231.7) 232.5] 233.1) 233.2) 233.7/ 234.6] 235.2 
246.8 255.1} 251.3) 252.6) 253.1) 253.5} 254.0) 254.6) 255.5} 256.2) 256.6) 257.1) 257.7) 258.5] 260.1 
222.2 229.2) 225.8) 226.8) 227.4) 228.2} 228.6) 229.3) 229.8) 230.1) 230.4; 230.9) 231.4) 231.7) 233.1 
287.5 299.5] 294.4) 296.2} 296.6) 296.3) 297.0} 297.6} 299.3) 301.3) 302.1] 302.9] 3039] 306.3) 308.4 
101.1 102.1 101.7} 101.8) 101.8) 102.0} 102.2} 102.2) 102.2) 102.2) 101.7) 101.8] 101.9] 102.0) 102.3 
101.1 100.7} 101.4] 101.6) 101.2) 101.0} 100.9} 100.7} 100.6} 100.9} 100.1 100.1 100.1 100.1 100.5 
100.3 101.2) 100.9} 100.9} 100.8} 100.7} 100.4) 100.3) 100.4) 101.2} 101.9) 102.1 102.2} 102.3] 102.7 


Education and communication’. 


eh ee ee ee ] 102.1 107.0 105.0 105.3 105.4 105.5 105.6 105.7 106.0 107.5 109.4 109.6 109.3 109.3 110.2 
Educational books and supplies 250.8 261.7| 258.4 261.3} 261.4; 261.2 261.6} 262.1 262.3) 264.5} 267.0} 269.0} 255.7| 256.0 273.9 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 294.2 308.4; 302.4 303.3} 303.5} 303.8) 304.1 304.4) 305.4 309.9} 315.3} 315.9} 316.3} 316.3] 317.3 

GOTITOHGAEON bcc: Sercdsverlacheccesedecersvcecscaercsct 98.7 96.0 97.3 96.9 96.6 96.3 95.7 95.5 95.5 95.6 95.3 95.3 95.9 95.9 96.0 
Information and information processing!” aay 98.5 95.5 96.9 96.5 96.1 95.8 95.2 94.9 94.9 95.0 94.7 94.7 95.3 95.4 95.5 

Telephone services"... 100.7 100.1 100.7 100.4 100.2 100.0 99.6 99.7 99.5 99.8 99.6 99.8 100.6 100.7 100.9 
Information and information processing 

River Wax telecon bentien™ = 39.9) 30.5} 33.8) 33.3) 324] 321/ 30.9] 298] 30.0) 298; 293] 287] 282] 282] 280 
Personal computers and peripheral 

SaUIBITIGNE sain ime 78.2 53.5} 61.4 59.7) 57.6] 568] 55.7] 54.5] 529] 509| 497| 482] 47.0| 472] 464 

Other goods and services....... 4 237.7 258.3} 255.4} 255.0| 253.3) 256.1 255.8] 255.9) 258.3) 257.6] 262.6] 263.2 263.0; 263.0) 264.7 

Tobacco and smoking products..........cccccccees 274.8 355.8] 354.2} 348.7} 335.9) 349.9] 345.5} 343.2] 356.0 350.1 373.8] 373.3 369.8} 369.1 375.1 

en Ls ee 156.7) 161.1] 158.9] 169.4} 160.0) 160.2] 160.7| 161.1] 161.1] 161.4) 161.8} 162.4] 162.8] 1629] 163.4 


1 

Personal care products ... 
neal 

Personal care services .... 


148.3 151.8} 149.9) 149.8] 150.8] 150.9} 150.9] 152.6) 152.0] 152.3] 153.0] 153.4] 153.3] 152.5| 152.8 
166.0 171.4} 168.8} 169.3} 169.9 170.3} 171.0} 170.9) 171.4} 171.9} 172.1] 172.9] 173.9] 174.3] 174.9 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Series r Ti ii ‘iz 
1998 1999 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
Miscellaneous personal serviceS...............+++ 234.7 243.0| 238.9) 240.6) 241.1] 241.4) 242.1) 242.4| 242.9) 243.9) 244.6) 245.6) 246.0) 246.6) 247.6 
Commodity and service group: 


Commodities. 
Food and beverages.......... 


141.9 144.4] 142.5) 142.2) 142.6] 1446] 144.5) 143.9] 143.9] 144.5] 145.8) 146.4) 146.2) 146.1 146.2 
161.1 164.6] 163.9) 163.8} 163.7) 163.9] 164.2 164.1 164.2} 164.7) 165.1 165.5} 165.7} 165.9} 166.6 


Commodities less food and beverages............. 130.5 132.5} 129.9] 129.6] 130.2} 133.2} 132.8] 131.9] 131.9] 132.5] 134.3} 134.9} 134.6] 134.4) 134.0 

Nondurables less food and beverages............ 132.6 1875} 1318 131.9] 133.2] 138.6} 138.2] 136.6] 136.7| 138.0} 141.0] 141.9) 141.3) 140.9) 140.5 

P0021 Hee he Reee a EERE: 22 Senn RR Ee eR Pr 133.0 131.3] 127.9] 129.7] 132.7] 135.2} 134.2) 130.9] 127.3} 127.5) 131.8] 134.6] 133.6) 130.1 126.8 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel....... 137.4 146.0| 138.8] 138.0) 138.5) 145.7] 145.6) 144.8) 146.8} 148.8) 151.2} 151.2} 150.7} 152.1 153.1 

Durables 127.6 126.0} 127.1 126.4} 126.0) 126.1 125.8; 125.7} 125.6) 125.4) 125.7] 125.9} 126.0} 125.9} 125.7 

SSOIVICOS es. cate Sottanats dcktat ass cacsnaseecenmancnssssdieey 184.2 188.8} 186.3) 186.9] 187.6} 187.8] 187.9} 188.6) 189.5} 189.9) 190.1 190.2} 190.5} 190.5) 191.4 

Rent of shelter” = 189.6 195.0} 192.3) 193.1 193.9} 194.3) 194.2} 194.9} 195.7) 196.1 196.1 196.3} 196.3} 196.3] 197.6 

Transporatation services.............0 187.9 190.7; 188.8] 189.3] 190.7] 191.0} 190.4) 189.3} 191.0) 190.2} 189.9} 191.9) 192.7) 192.8} 193.0 

| (UTON SOIMICOS: sccp esses ssszasttoas-cusbesspyorpeensncnaens 216.9 223.1} 220.5) 221.1] 221.3} 221.7| 221.9] 222.2] 222.6) 223.9] 224.5) 225.1) 226.0) 226.5) 227.4 


Special indexes: 
All items less food 
All items less shelter........ 


163.4 167.0 164.5| 164.7| 165.3] 166.7; 166.6] 166.7) 167.2} 167.7) 168.5| 168.8) 168.8) 168.8) 169.2 
; 157.2 160.2} 158.1 158.1 158.5} 159.9] 159.9) 159.7} 160.1 160.6} 161.6] 162.0} 162.1 162.1 162.3 
All items less medical care......... 158.6 162.0} 159.8] 160.0) 160.5} 161.6) 161.6] 161.6) 162.0) 162.5) 163.2 163.6] 163.6) 163.6} 164.0 
Commodities less food.... % 132.0 134.0} 131.4) 131.1 131.7| 134.6] 134.3) 133.4] 133.4] 134.0} 135.8} 136.3) 136.1 135.9] 135.6 
Nondurables less food............... x4 134.6 139.4) 133.9 134.0} 135.3] 140.4) 140.1 138.6} 138.7) 139.9} 142.8) 143.7 143.1 142.8) 142.4 


Nondurables less food and apparel.. oH 139.2 147.5 140.7 140.0 140.5 147.0} 147.0 146.3) 148.2 150.0 152.3 152.3 151.9} 153.2 154.2 
NROTNCMM NG Si ctenvon onan aevanttnsansnapsvvceneynepenenvenvs 146.9 151.2 147.9 147.9] 148.5) 151.4) 151.4 150.5} 150.6 151.5} 153.2 154.0 153.7 153.6} 153.7 


191.8 195.8) 193.3] 193.8] 194.2| 194.5} 194.7] 195.6} 196.5} 196.9] 197.3) 197.4) 197.9} 198.0} 198.6 
178.4 182.7| 180.3] 180.9] 181.5} 181.8] 181.8] 182.6] 183.4) 183.8) 183.9] 184.1] 184.3} 184.3} 185.1 
102.9 106.6 98.1 97.3 98.4} 105.0] 105.6) 106.8} 108.7) 111.3) 113.2) 111.6) 111.2) 112.2) 112.5 
All items less energy.... 170.9 174.4 172.9 173.2 173.7 174.2 174.1 174.0 174.3 174.5 175.1 175.7 175.8 175.7 176.2 
All items less food and @Nnergy........-..eeree 173.4 177.0| 175.3] 175.7} 176.2) 176.8] 176.6] 176.6) 176.9} 177.1] 177.7} 178.3) 178.4} 178.2) 178.7 
Commodities less food and energy.............. 143.2 144.1 143.7; 143.7] 143.9] 144.9] 144.5) 143.7) 143.2} 143.0) 144.6; 145.3] 145.0) 144.2) 143.6 
Energy commodities. 92.1 100.0 85.2 83.9 86.4 99.9} 100.3 98.3} 101.3} 106.3} 109.1} 109.1) 108.7) 111.8) 112.8 
Services less energy....... 190.6 195.7) 193.2| 194.0] 194.7] 195.0) 195.0} 195.3] 196.1] 196.5} 196.6} 197.2} 197.5) 197.7} 198.7 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
All items 
All items (1967 = 100). 


159.7 163.2 161.0 161.1 161.4] 162.7/ 162.8} 162.8) 163.3] 163.8) 164.7} 165.0) 165.1 165.1 165.5 
475.6 486.2| 479.7| 479.8] 480.9| 484.7| 484.9] 485.0} 486.3) 487.8} 490.5) 491.5) 491.7; 491.8) 492.9 
160.4 163.8} 163.1 163.0/ 162.9] 163.0} 163.3] 163.3) 163.4] 163.9) 164.3) 164.7) 164.9} 165.2} 165.9 
160.0 163.4) 162.8 162.6] 162.6] 162.6) 162.9] 162.8} 163.0| 163.5] 163.9} 164.4) 164.5} 164.7; 165.4 
160.0 163.0} 163.1 162.6} 162.3) 162.2 162.6] 162.5] 162.5} 162.9) 163.5} 164.0} 164.0} 164.2 165.1 
180.9 184.7} 184.0 183.5) 183.2} 184.5) 184.8} 185.5} 186.1 184.8] 185.0} 185.0) 184.5) 185.7) 185.5 
147.0 147.6} 146.0} 146.7) 146.4) 146.3) 146.1 146.9} 146.8) 148.2 148.9} 148.8) 150.1 149.4} 149.8 


Food at home... 
Cereals and bakery products... 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs... 


Dairy and related PYOGUCES erastencnneesmveciee. 150.4 159.4) 161.1 162.2| 161.5} 155.7| 155.8] 155.7| 155.3) 156.0} 158.4) 164.0/ 164.6) 161.9) 159.9 
Fruits and Vegetables. .......0.ccscassrscnecescassosesseaes 197.0 201.8{ 207.3} 199.3} 198.7} 201.7) 205.3) 201.9} 201.0} 201.2) 201.6) 201.0} 199.8} 202.8) 207.0 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

materials 131.8 133.2} 132.5] 133.4) 133.6) 133.2) 133.1 133.2} 133.1] 133.2} 133.0] 133.4) 132.7} 133.5) 136.0 


Other foods at home 150.2 152.8} 152.4 152.6] 152.3] 153.0) 152.6 152.8} 153.0] 153.5} 153.3 152.9 152.3 152.7 153.7 
Sugar and sweets........ 150.1 152.2 151.8 151.3] 151.1 151.7} 152.8 152.0 152.0} 152.6 153.3 153.2 152.0 152.3 154.8 
Fats and OilS.........:0+ 146.5 147.9 150.1 150.6 148.9} 148.6 147.0 147.2 147.8 148.3 148.1 148.6 144.9 144.7 146.8 
Other foods Pi, a 165.4 168.8 167.7 168.1 168.0 169.0 168.5 169.0 169.2 169.7 169.2 168.5 168.8 169.4, 169.8 

Other miscellaneous foods” 102.6 104.6 104.2 105.9} 105.0} 105.2 104.7 104.4} 103.9 104.4 105.1 103.8 103.4} 105.2 103.9 
Food away from home’ 161.1 165.0 163.5 163.8 164.1 164.4 164.5 164.4; 164.9 165.5 165.8 166.1 166.5 166.8} 167.1 
Other food away from home’... aol 101.6 105.1 103.6 103.7 103.8 104.1 104.2 104.5 105.3 105.8 106.2 106.6 106.8 106.9 107.4 
Alcoholic beverages 164.6 168.8 166.5 167.6 167.3) 167.8) 168.5 168.7; 169.1 169.2 169.8} 169.5 170.4 T7AO eel Zi56 


Housing 156.7 160.0; 158.1] 158.4] 158.8} 159.1; 159.2) 160.2} 160.7| 161.0) 161.3] 161.0) 161.1) 161.1; 161.8 
Shelter... 176.6 181.6] 179.3] 179.9] 180.5} 180.8] 180.9} 181.5} 182.0) 182.4) 182.6) 182.8) 183.1) 183.3) 184.1 
Rent of primary reSid@nce.........s:cssseeceseecessee 171.7 177.1| 174.9] 175.3] 175.6} 176.0] 176.4] 176.8] 177.1) 177.5] 178.0) 178.4) 179.3) 179.9) 180.3 
Lodging away from NOM@2........cccssssssssseeeee 109.0 422.2| 107.1) 110.3] 114.2] 114.5} 112.0) 113.8] 116.7} 116.8] 113.8) 113.1) 1084) 105.7) 110.8 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence® 171.4 175.7| 173.9| 174.2) 174.5} 174.8] 175.1] 175.4] 175.7) 176.1) 176.5| 176.8] 177.4; 177.8) 178.2 
Tenants’ and household insurance'.............. 100.0 101.6 100.1; 100.4 100.6) 100.6} 100.9} 102.3) 102.2} 102.3) 102.5) 102.4; 102.3) 102.4) 102.6 
Fuels and utilities le 1284 128.7| 126.0] 125.8| 125.8] 125.5 126.3] 130.2) 131.1) 131.4) 132.6} 130.1] 129.8) 129.2) 129.5 
oi’: aes ie Re Pane 13s 113.0/ 110.4] 110.2} 110.0} 109.7] 110.6] 114.7| 115.7) 115.9) 117.2) 114.4| 114.0) 113.5} 113.6 
Fuel oil and other fuels.. bs 90.3 91.7 87.1 86.8 85.8 88.1 88.0 87.8 87.6| 89.3 93.9 97.7} 100.7} 106.0) 114.0 

Gas (piped) and electricity file 1208 420.4 117.7| 117.5} 117.3} 116.9] 117.9] 122.6) 123.6) 123.7; 124.9] 121.5} 120.9) 119.8; 119.4 


125.0 124.7| 125.0/ 124.8) 124.9] 125.2! 124.8] 124.8) 124.9) 124.7) 124.8/ 124.5} 124.2) 124.2) 124.5 
131.6 130.1 127.1 128.5) 131.1 133.7} 133.0] 129.6] 126.4) 126.4) 130.5) 133.1 132.3} 129.0} 125.9 
131.4 131.2) 128.1 429.9) 131.6] 133.6] 134.0] 131.6] 1286) 127.2} 130.3) 134.0| 133.3) 131.6) 129.3 


Household furnishings and operations.. 


APPA! ccecereseseasannsnneavanvscsneneessnns 
Men's and boys' apparel 


Women's and girls’ apparel........ssssssssssseeeeeeee 423.9] 121.3) 116.4) 118.8| 123.9] 126.5] 125.5) 120.6] 114.4) 116.0) 123.3] 126.0) 124.4] 119.8) 114.2 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’ . 426.7; 130.3) 130.8] 127.2} 126.5} 129.3] 128.9] 128.0| 128.4| 129.6] 131.4) 134.1] 134.3| 134.8] 134.9 
Pegweal avenues 408.7| 1262| 126.1| 125.4] 126.8] 129.5] 127.9| 125.8] 125.8) 124.4) 125.1] 1266/ 126.9| 124.2) 1223 
Transportation.......000 140.5} 143.41 139.1] 138.3] 139.1] 142.9] 143.1] 142.4] 143.7] 145.0] 146.0) 146.6] 146.9} 147.6! 147.7 


Private transportation... 7 | 138.0/ 140.7; 136.5} 135.6] 136.2) 140.1] 140.3) 139.9] 140.9] 142.4] 143.6) 143.9) 144.2) 145.0) 145.1 
New and used motor vehicles“ 100.3; 100.4] 1006| 99.9] 99.5 __99.7|__ 99.8] 100.0] 100.1] 100.2} 100.7} 101.2| 101.5] 101.5} 101.2 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Sea Annual average - 1999 —- 2000 
eries = 
1998 1999 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
+ + +— + =| 

Newivohiclos mee. ecett-r.ciisttreacsscatsesscnceeces 144.6 144.0) 145.5} 145.0 144.5) 1445] 144.0] 143.6] 1432] 142.6] 142.8] 143.5] 144.3] 144.7) 1445 
Used cars and trucks’ ......ccssccccseeecsseesseeeeseeees 152.0 453.3| 151.8] 149.6] 148.7| 149.6) 150.9] 152.2} 153.7| 155.2) 157.0) 157.7| 157.3) 156.3) 155.3 
Motor fuel......---0:e0+ ee 92.2 100.8 85.0 83.5 86.4, 100.8) 101.3 99.2| 102.6] 107.8) 110.6} 110.0} 109.5) 112.3) 1129 
Gasoline! (all'tyPOs)<.2.--ccctecsseceen-cearmecerscne eral 91.7 100.2 84.5 83.0 85.9} 100.3) 100.8 98.7; 102.1) 107.3) 110.0} 109.4, 108.9) 111.7) 1123 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment.............-.++1 100.5 100.0 100.6} 100.5 99.8 99.6 99.7 99.6 99.5 99.6 99:9 99.8 100.6} 100.2 100.3 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair...........-| 168.2 173.3 W712 171.8 172.0 172.3 172.7 173.1 173.5 173.5 174.3 174.7 175A 175.2 176.1 
PUDIG TranSPOMAtiOn sccsscccteecsseeuonecscancrsevecceres=e>s 187.1 193.1 186.8 189.1 194.1 196.4 193.9 189.0 195.7 192.5 190.7 196.3 197.0 196.0 194.8 
Medical Care......-..-ese--++ 241.4 249.7| 245.8; 246.9] 247.5) 248.2) 248.7| 249.4| 250.3) 251.0) 251.4) 251.9] 2525) 253.2) 2545 


Medical care commodities... 218.6) 226.8) 222.4] 223.2| 2239; 225.7| 225.7| 2266] 227.8) 2284; 229.0, 229.1) 229.5) 230.2) 230.7 
Medical care services... | 246.6] 254.9} 251.0] 252.3) 252.8| 253.3) 253.8| 254.5 255.3] 256.0| 256.4) 257.0| 257.6] 258.4 259.9 
Professional services........ _| 223.7] 230.8} 227.3] 228.3] 2289] 2297| 230.2} 231.0/ 231.4) 231.7| 232.0] 232.5} 233.1] 233.4, 234.8 
Hospital and related services... 283.6| 295.5) 290.4 292.4; 2928| 292.3) 293.0/ 293.6] 295.3) 297.3, 298.2) 298.9) 299.8] 302.1) 304.1 
Bccreatient 100.9} 101.3] 101.2} 101.3] 101.3) 101.4] 101.5] 101.6] 101.6] 101.5) 101.0| 101.1] 101.0) 101.2) 101.4 
Vicaneneudet 101.1] 100.5} 101.3) 101.4) 101.0/ 100.8| 100.6] 100.5} 100.4| 100.7} 998] 999) 99.9) 998] 1002 
Baral al OOTenI GASSER os. Sesece 100.4 101.5} 101.2} 101.2] 101.0| 1009] 100.7) 100.7| 100.8] 101.5) 102.1] 1023) 1025) 102.5] 103.0 
102.1] 107.2} 105.1] 105.5] 105.6} 105.7) 105.9} 106.0/ 1063) 107.7; 109.5) 109.7; 109.4) 109.4] 110.5 
253.1] 264.1] 260.8] 263.9| 264.0| 263.9| 264.3) 264.8 265.0 267.2) 2699| 271.8 2565| 256.9) 2766 
288.5) 302.8) 296.6) 297.8} 298.0| 298.3| 298.7, 299.2) 300.2; 304.1) 3095) 310.0| 3104) 3104) 3117 


ae 
1209 [U[es ti fo, g Peepemmerrecreree aeeeerneeer re 
Educational books and supplies....... 


Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 


Communicadon enn ee ee al 99.1 96.9 98.1 97.7 97.4 97.0 96.5 96.4 96.3 96.5) 96.2 96.3 96.9 97.0 97.1 

Information and information processing ”..... 99.0 96.5} 97.8; 97.4) 97.1 96.7} 96.2 96.0} 96.0, 961, 958) 959 96.6 96.6} 96.7 

Telephone SORICES ee ee 100.7 100.2} 100.8; 100.5} 100.4) 100.0 99.8 99.9 99.7 99.9 99.7; 100.0} 100.8) 1 00.9} 101.1 
Information and information processing | 

other than teleohone services’............... 41.2 31.6 35.0 34.4 33.5 33.0 31.8 30.8 31.1 30.8| 30.3 29.9 29.3 29.3 28.9 

Personal computers and peripheral | 

BUD Mant oes ee. Sela 779 53.1| 61.1| 59.3) 569| 559} 55.1| 54.0| 525| 506! 494) 481| 469] 469| 457 

Other goods and SerVviCeS...........:s:scesecsseseseseseeeeee 236.1 261.9} 259.2) 258.3] 255.6} 259.5) 258.8) 258.7| 262.0) 260.7| 267.3; 267.9) 267.4) 267.3) 269.3 

Tobacco and smoking products.............0:2.::00-] 274.8 356.2| 354.5) 348.9} 336.0} 350.5} 345.9) 343.5) 356.6 350.6} 374.4| 374.0] 370.4] 369.7} 3757 

Parconalicaran2 eee a ee 156.8 161.3} 159.1 159.6) 160.3) 160.4) 160.8) 161.3) 161.3) 161.6) 161.9) 162.6; 163.0] 163.1 163.5 

Personal care products’ EE Eee 149.3 152:5| 150.7) (6018) “Shel “TSi7)  tSi:6) “1S33] “W27) 915384 153.7} 154.1 154.0) 153.1 153.4 


166.3 171.7) 169.1 169.6) 170.2} 170.6} 171.4; 171.2) 171.8 172.2| 172.4) 173.2) 1744] 174.7) 175.3 
234.0 243.1) 239.1 240.8] 241.4 241.7| 242.3] 242.6) 243.2} 243.8) 244.5} 245.5, 245.9) 246.7| 247.6 


Personal care services’....... oo 
Miscellaneous personal Services............-2.-+++ 
Commodity and service group: : 
Commodities........... 141.8 144.7) 142.5] 142.2} 142.5) 144.7) 144.6} 144.0) 144.2 144.8] 1463) 1468 146.6; 146.6) 146.6 
Food and beverages..........1:sseseeee 160.4 163.8) 163.1 163.0] 162.9] 163.0) 163.3) 163.3} 163.4) 163.9| 164.3] 164.7 164.9} 165.2] 165.9 
Commodities less food and beverages... 130.6 133.2; 130.4; 129.9} 130.3} 133.6) 133.4) 132.5} 132.7 133.4) 135.4 165.9} 135.6) 135.4) 135.1 
Nondurables less food and beverages.. 132.1 138.1 132.0 131.8 133.1 139.1 138.8 137.0 137.5 138.8] 142.1 142.9 142.2 142.0 141.7 


AGSAG! ah apiatereremenncnbeaertnee 131.6 130.1 127.1 128.5) 131.1 133.7} 133.0} 129.6} 126.4) 126.4) 130.5) 133.1 132.3} 129.0] 125.9 
Nondurables less food, beverages, | 

NIG ROGAN Ol reviessasctvusnntuseatssivevonmraavenaiyaeovevas 137.0 147.2) 139.2} 138.2) 138.7] 146.7; 146.6) 145.7) 148.1 150.2! 153.2) 153.1 152.5} 153.9} 155.0 

DW UNOS isis asacracvsmaspataraexacsievensversiskesiecssieiestt 127.3 126.0) 126.9) 126.1 125.7} 125.8) 125.6) 125.6) 125.7) 125.7) 126.1 126.3} 126.4) 126.3) 126.0 

SOWIGOS ae stares. s.svouseonebvesbaaysansetebars cvowimiaeeeeat cea 181.0 185.3} 183.0) 183.5} 184.0) 184.2) 184.4) 185.2) 185.9} 186.3) 186.6) 186.7) 187.1 187.2| 187.9 


Rent of shelter’... 


170.1 1749) 1727) We 173.8; 174.1 174.2 174.7 175.3) 175.6) 175.8) 176.1 176.3) 1765) A7#S 
Transporatation servic 


185.4 187.9} 186.4; 186.8; 187.8) 187.9} 187.5} 186.7; 188.0} 187.4) 187.3} 189.0} 189.8} 189.9] 190.2 


CHOY SOIMICES ... ccavecavesensecuivevictennccacasvarettsseevenatl 213.7 219.6) 217.1) 217.7) 217.8) 218.1) 2184) 2188) 219.2) 220.3) 220.9) 221.6) 2223) 2229] 2238 
Special indexes: 
All items lOSS fO0d........scecesceseressscessesrssssnsssnesey 159.5 163.1 160.5) 160.6; 161.1 162.6; 162.6) 162.7} 163.2} 163.7) 164.7| 165.0) 165.1 165.1; 165.4 
PU RGIS 1SSE SHG cosa vevsrovactvenesvoxsvavactenvccsnacsey 155.0 158.1 155.9} 155.8} 156.1 157.7; 157.7) 157.6} 158.0} 158.6) 159.7} 160.1 160.1 160.1 160.3 
All items less medical Car@..........:ccccececeeeeseseseee 155.8 169.2) 157.1 157.1 157.5} 158.8; 158.8; 158.8) 159.2) 159.7/ 160.7} 161.0} 161.1 161.1 161.4 
COMMOGItiCS 1OSS [OO.....ccececceeeseeeeseeeseneeeeeee 132.0 134.6) 131.8) 131.3} 131.8; 135.0} 134.8] 133.9) 134.2) 134.8] 136.7] 137.2] 187.0] 136.8] 136.5 
Nondurables less food 134.1 140.0 134.1 134.0 135.1 140.8 140.6 138.9 139.4 140.7 143.8 144.6 144.0 143.8 143.6 
Nondurables less food and apparél.................. 138.7 148.4} 140.9} 140.0 140.5} 147.9} 147.9] 147.0) 149.3) 151.2) 154.0 153.8} 153.4] 154.7 1558 
INGCUIFAENOS ss ccctencturieeavtclieaternvoevetnetiecdanssacs 146.5 151.3); 147.8) 147.7} 148.3) 151.4) 151.4; 150.5} 150.8} 151.7] 153.6} 154.3] 154.0 154.0 154.2 
Sarvices loss rent of SHEMEL ..ce.cee.-ccsecoseeceesoeee. 170.7 174.1 171.9) 172.3) 172.6} 172.7] 173.0} 174.0} 174.7) 175.0} 175.5} 175.4) 175.8] 175.9] 1764 
Services less medical care ServiceS...........0. 175.4 179.5} 177.3) 177.8 178.2 178.4 178.6) 179.4 180.1 180.4} 180.7) 180.8] 181.1 181.2) 181 9 
BORG Vax cens ede cececceniciinihessnteinaatavens =i 102.1 106.1 97.0 96.1 97.5} 104.5) 105.2; 106.2} 108.4) 111.1 113.1 111.4) 111.0 1124 1125 


All items less energy......... 
All items less food and energy.......... 
Commodities less food and energy. 
Energy commodities. 
Services less energy.. 


167.6 W101 169.8| 170.0} 170.2} 170.7} 170.7) 170.6) 170.9) 171.1 171.8) 172.4) 172.6} °172.5| 172.8 
169.6 173.1 171.6] 171.8) 172.2) 172.9) 172.8) 172.7| 172.9] 173.1 173.9} 174.5) 174.7) 174.5) 174.8 
142.7 144.3} 144.0) 143.7} 143.7; 144.8; 144.5} 143.8] 143.5} 143.3) 145.0] 145.7] 145.4 144.6] 144.1 
92.3 100.3 85.2 83.8 86.6; 100.2) 100.6 98.6} 101.8; 106.8; 109.7} 109.4/ 109.1 1124 113.1 


' Not seasonally adjusted. _— “ Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 


5 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 
NoTe: Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area sched- | 1998 1999 2000 | 1998 1999 2000 
ule’ | Dec. | Jan. Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
USS CHY AVGLAGQOr. nee sccteerers vance seed etrecsssussscceoess. M 163.9} 164.3) 167.9} 168.2) 168.3] 168.3} 168.7) 160.7} 161.0} 164.7] 165.0) 165.1} 165.1] 165.5 
Region and area size” 

INOTINGASHUNOSM Hs ceenteasecsnatcssotaeqerennvsecnnesceebussensssecToneerrapoaaxe M 171.2} 171.4) 174.8} 175.5) 175.5) 175.5} 176.1) 168.2} 168.4) 171.9] 172.5} 172.6] 172.6] 173.0 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..............:esesccessscessssessseeee M 172.2} 172.5) 175.7} 176.4| 176.5) 176.3} 176.9) 168.2} 168.5) 171.8] 172.5) 172.7] 172.4] 172.8 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° OE ih ES ca Lh M 102.5) 102.6} 105.1} 105.3) 105.1) 105.4) 105.8] 102.3) 102.4) 104.7} 105.0} 105.0) 105.2] 105.5 

Rictwosturbanuche tte mene ee ee M 159.8; 160.4} 164.3) 164.3) 164.6] 164.4) 164.8) 156.0} 156.6] 160.6] 160.6] 160.9] 160.7} 161.2 
Size A—More than, 1,500,000........2ccssccascaceoncossscssoscssesaees M 161.0) 161.6) 165.7} 165.7) 165.6) 165.5) 166.1) 156.5} 157.1) 161.1} 161.1] 161.0) 161.1] 161.6 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° SEES © Pe eee M 102.3} 102.6] 105.1} 105.0) 105.6) 105.3] 105.5} 102.0] 102.3) 105.1} 105.0} 105.5) 105.3) 105.5 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................4 M 155.0) 155.5} 158.6) 158.7} 159.3] 158.9} 159.0) 153.3) 153.6] 157.1) 157.2} 157.6) 157.3) 157.6 

SOU RDIUN DEN soe ceces ee ee coadt cM essee yee casaccovne ett acdetacaeea etd M 159.6} 159.9] 163.2} 163.6) 163.5} 163.6] 164.0) 157.8} 157.9] 161.5} 161.9] 161.8] 162.0] 162.2 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 ae M 158.3} 158.9] 162.7; 163.2) 162.9] 163.0] 163.5} 156.0} 156.4) 160.4} 160.9] 160.6] 160.9] 161.2 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.--cccccccccceccssesccsssssseveseesee M 102.8] 102.9] 104.8] 105.1] 105.1} 105.2] 105.3] 102.5] 102.5} 104.6} 104.9} 104.9} 105.0} 105.1 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................ M 160.4) 160.8) 164.1] 164.1) 164.1] 163.5} 164.4) 160.8} 161.1) 164.8} 164.8} 165.0) 164.6} 165.1 

MCS UCD Tee ttcen re ere nce aea estates ecee cede chpadkcvosscccsescesstacusise M 165.8) 166.4) 170.0} 170.4) 170.4); 170.5} 171.0} 161.8} 162.4) 165.8} 166.2} 166.2} 166.4] 166.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..............:c-sesessssecsesoeneaseesess M 166.5) 167.3} 171.2) 171.6] 171.6] 171.7) 172.3) 160.8} 161.6] 165.3} 165.6] 165.7}; 165.8} 166.3 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°......ecccccccccccccsssssssessesceese M 103.4 103.6] 105.2} 105.5} 105.5} 105.7! 105.7] 103.3] 103.4] 105.1) 105.4] 105.3] 105.5] 105.5 

Size classes: 

M 148.4) 148.9) 152.2) 152.6) 152.5] 152.5} 153.0) 146.9) 147.4); 150.8} 151.2] 151.2) 151.2) 151.6 

M 102.7) 102.9] 105.0} 105.2) 105.3) 105.3) 105.5} 102.5} 102.6} 104.8) 105.0} 105.0] 105.2) 105.3 

M 160.2] 160.6) 163.7) 163.8) 164.2} 163.7) 164.3) 159.2} 159.6] 163.0) 163.1) 163.5) 163.1} 163.5 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN—WI..............02....00eeeeeeeee M 165.1); 166.1} 169.7} 169.7) 169.3) 169.2) 170.1} 159.6] 160.5} 164.1| 164.0} 163.7] 163.7) 164.5 

Los Angeles—Riverside-Orange County, CA...................4 M 163.5} 164.2) 167.2) 167.2} 167.1) 167.3] 167.9} 157.2) 157.8} 160.7) 160.7} 160.6} 160.9) 161.2 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA.. M 174.7); 175.0} 178.2) 178.9) 178.8) 178.6) 179.2} 170.5) 170.8} 173.9) 174.5} 174.6] 174.3) 174.6 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH—ME-CT.................--4 1 -| 174.1) 176.8 -| 179.2 -| 180.2 -| 172.2} 175.2 -| 177.8 -| 178.6 

Cleveland—Akron, OH 1 -| 160.6} 164.2 -| 163.8 -| 164.4 -| 152.7} 156.4 -| 156.1 -| 156.8 

DANASSRU WONT UXcrercccscceserccoseversspasescsanteacarocseersnconel 1 -| 155.0} 159.8 -| 160.1 —-| 160.4 -| 154.6} 159.6 -| 159.8 -| 160.3 

Washinaton—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV’ .........csssssessneee 1 | 102.8} 105.4 | 105.0 | 105.3 -| 102.7) 105.3 dl | 105.3 

Ailanta, GA.......0..:2c00s000 ah 161.6 - -| 166.5 -| 167.0 -| 158.8 - -| 164.0 -| 164.6 - 

Detroit-Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml..........:.0:::0:eccseseceseeeeeeeeeeeel 2 161.2 - -| 165.9 -| 165.6 -| 155.9 - -| 160.4 -| 160.4 - 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX.............::ccccsseeeeeeeeeeee 2 146.1 - -| 151.2 -| 150.3 -| 144.8 - -| 149.9 -| 149.2 - 

MAM it auGerdale, Flo. covet ses ececcee---nene=ccccensteneseueese 2 161.1 - -| 164.1 —-| 164.8 -| 158.7 - -| 161.9 -| 162.7 - 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD..... 2 169.0 - -| 174.4 -| 172.9 -| 168.5 - -| 174.3 -| 172.8 - 

San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA..............002:22022e 2 167.4 - =| 175.2 =| 174°5 -| 163.7 - -| 171.2 -| 170.9 - 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA...........22222222seeeeeeeeeeees 2 


1 


and services priced as indicated: 
M—Every month. 


1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 
2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 


? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
3 Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 


Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods 


4 The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 


It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 


8 In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the cP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 


MO-KS; Milwaukee—-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI; “Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 
land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
FE 

7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

~ Data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 
[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
T il T i “hs 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 3 

All items: 

WR OX eas eireenssssstenesiees cenveseattene-ssedecatdedaviseuvncevdsvedtv ests 136.2 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 

Percentionangestrr.-cccscccsetcccvess ocritts (cautecdesscedacees 4.2 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 2.2 

Food and beverages: 

HENGE rectce cece ise cease ccs ustvcrada cess ubnaciseertansasecsesriery 136.8 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 457.7 161.1 164.6 

POFGONE CHANGOracrcscrccsex-cersurscrarsnevtiemstertvecneccnece 3.6 1.4 aan 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 22 (2 
Housing: 

NF LO eee c strc aeseetitveeschnvannscenttevecsmetyateerreseattiee 133.6 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 

Percentichange vss. <<escscteasscecnvesitesscasiaedésas cased 4.0 2.9 27, 25 2.6 2.9 2.6 23 2.2 
Apparel: 

PLO xi cre ast ce cas cay ness ictarisn c¥enssusosnucestuvsunesesertianel 128.7 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 

POrGent ChaNnGCrrrcecsscescorcavecxenecsrs cores steevareweraremery 3.7 2.5 1.4 -.2 -1.0 —.2 9 A 1.3 

Transportation: 
WD Cancer ecccceneceetesavcuw eae c oe eeraccsovarsteecsnevieesacevtanvennen 123.8 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 
Percent change.... 2.7 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 
Medical care: 
RNG tate eee peers oa Coe tee mete deneduceanncaonica commiatanceret 177.0 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 
Percent change....... Jere PeEC eer CCOPRCEREeSPRDEEECOTE 8.7 7.4 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 
Other goods and services: 
171.6 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 
POE GONG CIATED Goss sciisncn tnninanaaseehesws vdnasesdauvacnasseeman 7.9 6.8 §.2 2.9 4.2 41 4.4 5.7 8.7 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 

All items: 

134.3 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 

Percent change... 41 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.9 2.9 2.3 1.3 22 
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_ 31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


{1982 = 100} 
| ‘ Annual average 1999 2000 
| Grouping aie 
1998 | 1999? | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
aa — —+— ——+ + 
SPINISHGG QOOS....5c5ccccessscncecsscscesncczecace 130.7 133.1 131.4 130.8 131.1 131.9 132.4 132.7 132.9 133.7 134.7 135.0 135.0 135.0 134.7 
Finished consumer goods... ae 128.9 132.1 129.7 129.0 129.4 130.4 131.2 131.7 132.1 133.2 134.6 134.4 134.5 134.4 134.0 
Finished consumer foods...............+.--++- 134.3 135.1 135.6 134.1 134.7 133.4 134.5 135.1 134.6 135.9 136.7 135.6 135.4 135.7 135.0 
Finshed consumer goods 
OXCINGING OODS oo iaca55 caroceoncpaanesconehpneses 126.4 130.6 | 127.1] 1266] 127.0} 129.0) 129.6} 130.0] 130.8] 131.9] 133.5] 133.7] 133.9] 133.7] 133.3 
Nondurable goods less food..............-. 122.2 127.9 122.9 122.2 122.9 125.7 126.6 127.5 128.9 130.4 132.8 131.6 132.0 131.8 131.3 
DUN ADIO: GOOdS ES. iccace<aecnceuasnccsnassseaavien 132.9 133.0 133.3 133.5 133.1 133.1 132.8 132.3 131.7 131.6 131.2 134.8 134.6 134.6 134.2 
Capital equipment.............eeeseeeeeeeeeeeeee 137.6 137.6 | 137.8) 138.0] 137.7] 137.8) 137.6] 137.2] 137.0} 136.9] 136.7] 1385] 1383] 138.3] 138.4 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components.................56 4 123.0 123.2 120.9 120.4 120.7 121.6 122.2 123.0 123.9 124.6 125.3 125.2 125.4 125.6 125.9 
Materials and components 
HON MANUAACHUNING seers sycceeeeeecteeceatceeseces 126.1 124.5| 123.9] 123.5} 123.4] 123.2] 123.8] 124.1] 1246) 125.0] 125.4] 1259) 126.0} 126.1 126.5 
Materials for food manufacturing...........-. core 120.9] 124.3] 122.2} 121.4) 118.1 119.6 | 120.0) 119.0) 121.1 122.0} 122.4} 121.4) 118.5] 117.9 


Materials for nondurable manufacturing..| 126.7 124.8 | 123.0] 122.5 1226) 122.7) 12333 123.8:] 124:8))| 125/55" A265" 127230) 127-8) 128-4 129.0 
Materials for durable manufacturing........ J 128.0 125.1 123.5 | 123.2| 123.2) 123.2) 124.3) 124:8| 126.1 126.2 | 126.2) 126.5] 126.8} 127.4] 128.4 


Components for manufacturing...............4 125.9 125:7 | 125:8') 125:7 | 125:7 |" 12527") 125.6") 12517 | 125.6 125:67) 125:7)|' 125595)" 12507 |) 9125.7) 125.8 
Materials and components 

TON CONSHUCTON 5, .2ecteccccesescrsascorersccvesacoree J 146.8 148.9] 146.9] 147.3) 147.8] 148.0] 1485} 149.5] 1505] 1504] 1496] 149.2) 149.3) 149.7] 150.4 
Processed fuels and lubricants 81.1 84.9 76.1 74.9 76.2 80.6 82.5 84.9 87.6 90.0 92.5 90.3 91.2 91.7 91.7 
Containers. eee 140.8 142.5 138.3 138.0 138.5 140.4 141.6 142.2 142.1 143.6 145.7 146.6 146.5 146.5 147.2 
SUD PHOS: ncredse-cosacvasessscteesssct-cersereccacersaeucsare 134.8 134.2 | 134.1 133.8 | 133.7] 133.8} 133.7] 133.9] 133.9] 134.2] 134.4] 1349) 135.1 135.2 || 135.2 

Crude materials for further 

DIOCOSSING iestecersecs tececauscdsuncwsessecedecaee 96.8 98.2 90.1 88.2 89.0 91.1 97.4 97.4 97.9} 103.1 107.3 | 104.9] 108.6] 103.9] 106.3 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs.. .«|' 1039 98.8} 101.2 98.2 98.8 95.4 99.6 99.5 96.2 | 100.1 100.1 99.6 99.5 96.8 96.4 
Crude nonfood materials.............::c::-2+ 88.4 94.3 79.2 78.1 79.1 84.8 92.3 92.5 95.5} 101.5] 108.3] 104.7} 110.9] 105.0) 109.2 

Special groupings: 

Finished goods, excluding foods...............- 129.5 132.3} 130.0) 129.7) 129.9] 131.3] 131.6] 131.8] 132.3] 133.0] 134.0] 134.7] 1348] 134.7] 134.5 
Finished energy goods : 75.1 78.9 71.3 70.1 TAg2Z 189 TES 78.6 80.7 83.5 85.8 83.6 84.0 83.8 83.8 
Finished goods less @nerQ)y.........::-c0-e0+ 141.1 143.0 143.0 142.7 142.7 142.3 142.5 142.6 142.3 142.5 143.1 144.2 144.0 144.0 143.6 
Finished consumer goods less energy......, 142.5 145.2 145.1 144.6 | 144.7 | 144.2 1446| 1448] 1445] 1449] 1458] 1465] 1464] 1465] 145.8 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 143.7 146.1 145.9 146.0 145.8 145.8 145.6 145.5 145.3 145.2 145.7 147.5 147.4 147.4 147.0 
Finished consumer goods less food 

PG CRON GV isa ces cssnaanceu oaatvonshonseseareccanxe nan 147.7 A510 1) AS aee TSA |e 15122 151.2] 151.0] 151.0} 150.9] 150.7| 151.7] 1535] 153.5] 153.4] 152.8 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 

ANC OM ON QV eto ase snp ectuy sconsicacsunovsekceuttuee 159.1 166.3! 165.2} 165.2| 165.3) 165.2] 165.2] 165.7| 165.9] 165.7} 167.9} 168.0] 1683] 168.1 167.2 


Intermediate materials less foods 

BIEL LO OCS so os nsec on eevapasmieptchebanacisnendeaan 123.4 123.9) 421.2 \° 120:9'| 121.2 | 1223) 122:0°) 123.7 |) 1247) 125.4) 126:0)| © 125.9!) "126:2 | 4126;59| 126:9 
Intermediate foods and feeds.. 116.2 aulted 1146} 1126] 111.0] 109.0} 109.8] 110.2} 109.1 110.9] 111.8] 1125] 112.0} 110.0} 109.5 
Intermediate energy goods...... 80.8 84.6 75.9 74.7 76.0 80.3 82.2 84.6 87.2 89.6 92.1 90.0 90.9 91.4 91.4 


Intermediate goods less energy.........-.------ 132.4 131.7] 130.9] 130.6] 130.6] 130.7) 131.1 131.5 | 131.9] 132.3] 1825] 1329] 133.0] 133.1 133.5 
Intermediate materials less foods 

MIC OMON avers creticescctecur. sevecssnnesnenerecctca 133.5 133.1 131.9] 131.8} 131.9} 132.1 132.5] 132.9] 133.4] 133.7] 133.9] 1342] 1344] 1346] 135.1 
Crude energy materials............::eceseeeee 68.6 78.4 61.0 58.8 60.5 68.1 77.1 77.1 80.4 87.3 95.4 89.6 97.5 89.0 92.9 
Crude materials less enerQy......-...-.:-0+--+ { 113.6 108.0} 1081] 106.4] 1066| 103.9| 107.6] 107.7) 105.8] 109.4} 110.0] 1106) 1106) 109.3} 110.4 


Crude nonfood materials less energy 142.1 135.3 | 128.8] 130.9| 129.9 129.1 131.4 | 132.2 | 134.2 136.8 | 139.1 142.5 | 142.8 145.5 | 150.6 


” 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1999 2000 

sic Industry 
1998 | 1999? | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
— | Total mining industries. wall 70.8 78.0! 641/ 625] 63.4] 689) 765) 763] 787] 84.7] 915] 884] 939] 87.5] 90.0 


73.2 70.5 68.2 69.3 68.3 69.8 69.7 67.3 68.8 69.3 70.4 77.8 73.5 72.6 73.7 


10 Metal mining.............+ 
89.5 87.2 85.5 89.2 89.3 89.9 87.8 88.2 86.9 86.9 85.9 86.9 86.5 85.1 85.9 


12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100) 


13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100).............-] 68.3 78.5 60.3 57.3 58.6 65.7 76.3 76.2 79.6 87.6 96.9 91.9 99.8 91.6 94.7 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 

minerals, except fUCIS............eeseeeeeeceeecesceeeee 132.2 133.9| 133.0] 133.5] 133.6] 133.8] 133.8] 134.2} 134.2] 1342] 1343] 1340] 1342] 1344] 134.7 

— | Total manufacturing industries.. vel 126.2 428.3 | 126.2 | 125.9| 126.3) 127.4| 127.7| 127.8] 128:3) 129.0) 129.7) 130.1 130.3 | 130.6] 130.8 


20 Food and kindred products.... 126.3 126.3! 1266] 125.8] 125.6} 124.3] 125.3] 126.0] 125.9] 1268] 127.5] 1274] 127.2) 126.7) 126.6 
21 Tobacco manufactures... cite 243.1 325.7 | 316.5] 316.3] 315.8] 316.0} 316.1| 3162] 316.1] 3165] 3445) 3444] 3446] 345.0| 329.5 
22 Textile Mill PrOGUCtS..........ccccceceeceseesseteeeeeesenees 118.6 116.3 117.1 116.6 117.0 116.4 116.4 116.3 115.9 116.0 115.9 116.1 116.0 116.1 116.0 
23 Apparel and other finished products | | 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 124.8 426.3) 1250.) 125.4 125.2 | 125.3.) 125.3 | 125.1 125.1 125.5 

24 Lumber and wood products, | 
except furniture 
25 Furniture and fixtures.. 


=" 
nm 
ov 
fo) 
ik 
tO 
on 
on 


125.6 | 125.6] 125.2 


157.0 161.8 | 156.7] 158.3] 160.1] 160.2} 161.9] 165.2| 168.5) 166.9) 163.1 159.9 | 160.0} 160.9} 161.8 
139.7 141.2] 140.5] 140.5] 140.6] 140.7] 140.9} 141.1] 141.3} 141.6] 141.8] 141.8] 141.8] 142.2| 142.3 


26 Paper and allied Products..........cccecesecseeerees 136.2 136.4 | 133.0] 1326] 133.3] 1342] 1348] 135.8] 136.3) 137.3} 1387] 139.8) 140.2) 140.3) 141.0 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 174.0 177.5 | 176.4] 1765} 177.0] 177.1] 177.2| 177.2| 177.4| 177.7} 1781}| 1783] 1788} 179.2} 180.3 
28 Chemicals and allied products..............::::0+++ 148.7 149.5 147.5 147.3 147.5 147.7 148.2 149.0 149.9 150.0| 151.0 151.9 152.2 152.5 153.1 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 66.3 76.8 58.6 56.2 59.9 73.7 75.4 74.2 79.6 85.3 90.2 86.8 89.6 92.8 94.2 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 122.1 122.2] 121.5) 121.4] 121.3] 121.7) 121:6)) 120-9] 122.7] 3225] 1228) 1228) 12382) 123:;3iiizeo 
31 Leather and leather products.............0.:0:ccee AS zat 136:5|) 185:84 136.1 136.1 136.1 136.0 | 136.5 136.7 136.7 | 136.9 137.1 137.2 137.3 |nt Sica 
Ky Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 129.3 132.6) 130:7 7) 131.5) 1397] 132:9 182.5 | 132.7} 132.7} 133.1] 133.2] 133.5] 133.7 | 133.6) -1342 
33 Primary metal iNdUStri€S..........:cccscesereeeeeerees 120.9 115.7 115.9 115.1 114.8 114.7 114.9 115.0 115.4 115.7| 116.4 117.0 116.9 117.2 118.1 


34 Fabricated metal products, 
except machinery and transportation 


transportation equipmMent................eeeee 128.7 129.1) 128.8) 1288] 128.7] 1289] 128.9] 129.1] 129.1 129.1} 129.2) 129.4) 129.4] 129.6] 129.8 


35 Machinery, except electriCal.........ccceeeeeereeed Lee 117.3 117.4 117.4 117.4 WS W175 117.5 117.3 117.2 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies. 
37 Transportation 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical ) 
goods; watches and CIOCKS..........:0ccceeeeeeee 126.0 125.7 | 126.6 | 1266] 126.4] 1264] 1259] 125.3] 125.1 125.0} 124.9] 125.6] 125.3] 125.4] 125.7 


117.1 WW72 | 117.2:) oA2as Mie 


110.4 109.6 | 110.0} 109.9] 109.8} 109.7) 109.7} 109.5} 109.5} 109.5) 109.2} 109.2} 109.4| 109.4] 108.9 
133.6 134.4| 134.5] 1348] 134.4] 134.5] 134.1| 1336] 133.0] 1329] 1326] 1365| 136.1 136.0 | 136.1 


39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries | | 
INGHSIIOS (12/85 = 1.00). -.staceecaeceste-cinere-ve 129.7 130.3 | 130.2} 130.3] 130.4] 130.4] 130.5} 130.5} 130.5} 130.1) 130.0| 1304] 130.2| 130.6| 130.9 


Service industries: 


42 Motor freight transportation | 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100)....... Peele abi ulds) 114.7} 113.6] 113.9] 1141] 1142) 1143] 1146] 1148] 115.1] 1158] 1154] 115.3] 115.8] 116.5 
43 U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100).. 132.3 135.3 | 135.4) 135.4] 135.4] 135.4] 135.4] 1352] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 185.2| 135.2] 135.2] 135.2 
44 | Water transportation (12/92 = 100) sel = LOR 113.3 | 106.0; 106.0} 105.8) 106.0} 1144] 1168] 1174] 1172] 117.3] 1175] 1163} 117.2| 116.1 
45 | Transportation by air (12/92 = 100).......... mre 124.5 130.8 | 1266] 128.4] 1289] 129.6} 130.0} 130.9] 131.4} 131.7| 131.8] 132.4] 133.0] 133.7] 135.4 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)....| 


33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100} 


Index 1991 
Finished goods 


121.7 123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.1 
124.1 123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 

78.1 778 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.9 
131.1 134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 


Intermediate materials, supplias, and 
components 


Crude materials for further processing 


Uelalccs ahem een imate | 101.2} 100.4 =~ 102.4 101.8] += 102.7/ 113.8 144.1 96.8 98.2 
Foods.. . 105.5) 105.1 108.4 106.5 105.8; 121.5 112.2 103.9 98.8 
Elle(Vicseninih atte ee itis cestneone eet 80.4 78.8 76.7 72.4 69.4 85.0 87.3 68.6 78.4 
Othiatucae ais ieee encra aired 97.5 94,2 94.1 97.0) 105.8} 105.7; 103.5 84.5 91.1 
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34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
| {1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


SITC 
Tat Industry 1999 2000 
we Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
“ft T T | | 


i. OEOOG andilVe animal S....c.c5.<crscccrerctasscoctscsesesessecccess4 90.4 89.2 87.8 88.2 89.2 89.2 87.4 87.6 86.6 86.4 86.3 85.6 86.1 
Ney 01 Meat and meat preparations. a 90.2 93.3 90.0 88.9 89.9 91.5 94.2 97.3 97.5 97.4 97.7} 100.9 99.8 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations 2 79.3 77.8 75.8 76.7 76.2 75.9 70.9 73.3 2.0 69.5 70.1 68.5 71.0 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 103.2 97.9 94.9 94.8 97.6 98.5 99.8 97.8 94.3 96.6 94.3 91.2 90.6 


| 2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.............csse000 75.6 75.0 74.0 744 74.6 74.9 74.7 76.5 TAEaE 78.1 77.8 78.9 80.1 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw 82.7 81.4 81.5 78.9 79.0 79.0 80.3 83.4 86.5 88.6 87.8 91.6 92.3 
| 22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits 91.4 84.9 78.3 80.4 79.5 79.2 72.8 80.1 85.0 82.3 78.1 79.6 80.5 


| 24 Conleand WOOd ie tiesvacrttessivatS otc sttekeeeteseestec. 81.4 81.5 81.5 81.8 Siri 82.0 82.9 83.0 82.8 83.5 83.8 85.0 86.6 
| 25| Pulp and waste paper........ oe 59.7 61.3 62.0 61.9 62.9 66.0 71.5 73.5 72 7A 78.7 80.9 84.2 
| 26} =‘ Textile fibers and their waste.................sccceceeceseeeeeeeeees 70.4 70.8 69.7 69.8 70.1 68.6 65.2 65.1 64.4 64.5 63.4 62.5 61.2 
| 27| Crude fertilizers and crude minerals...........:-::sccecseseeeees 93.4 93.4 93.6 93.5 93.5 93.5 93.6 93.0 93.3 93.1 93.8 94.1 94.3 
| 28 Metalliferous ores and metal SCrap............ccccccccsceseseeeeee 67.7 68.8 69.8 68.6 70.6 70.7 72.3 73.0 73.5 75.1 77.3 78.4 80.1 
| : 3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products. 93.3 93.4 93.1 99.6} 100.7|} 102.0} 109.0} 113.8] 115.3] 119.5] 121.4) 1266] 128.2 
32! Coal, coke, and briquettes 99.3 99.3 99.3 98.3 98.4 98.3 98.2 98.3 97.6 97.6 97.6 97.5 96.7 
| 33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 91.4 91.4 90.9} 103.3] 105.3} 107.6 119.8 | 126.4] 128.6) 131.3) 133.4 140.1 143.5 
4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and waxes.................. 98.0 90.6 82.6 82.8 81.9 76.6 76.8 77.1 78.8 81.9 79.0 78.0 75.5 
| 5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. .......cceseseeeceeesees 90.6 90.6 90.5 90.4 90.7 91.2 91.6 91.8 92.3 93.3 93.3 93.5 93.2 
} 54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products...........:.:::ceee 100.1 100.2 | 100.4} 100.6} 100.6/ 100.6} 100.3 99.9 99.8 99.8 99.8} 100.3 99.7 
| 55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 101.3} 101.4] 101.5} 101.4] 101.8} 101.9} 101.9} 101.8} 102.1 102.3} 103.5] 103.4 103.4 
57} Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)................ - 84.6 84.4 84.4 85.5 86.6 88.4 89.7 90.6 92.1 94.4 95.1 95.2 94.7 
| 58] Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100) 95.9 95.4 96.4 96.1 96.3 97.2 97.4 97.4 97.6 97.9 97.8 98.0 97.8 
| 59} Chemical materials and products, 1.6.8. .........::0ceseee-- 100.4 | 100.8] 100.4 99.9 99.5 99.6 99.4 99.3 99.2 98.9 98.8 99.1 99.2 
| 
! 
j 6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 96.7 96.8 96.4 96.5 96.6 96.8 97.1 97.3 97.5 97.8 98.0 98.3 98.2 
' 62 Rubber manufactures, 1.6.5. ........::cssssssceceececceeeeceeeeeeees 106.5 107.6} 106.8} 105.9| 105.9| 105.5 105.6 105.8 | 106.9} 108.2] 108.4 108.7 104.7 
} 64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
] ANG PANDEMIC AIG: c cco. sc aadecanandcscarepaaaencsroacatcencoanteevs 80.3 80.8 80.9 81.9 82.9 83.4 84.4 85.4 86.3 87.2 87.6 87.2 87.3 
66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, N.€.S. .......::eeeeeee 106.9] 106.9} 106.5; 1066); 106.3} 1063} 1063} 106.3} 106.1 106.0} 106.0} 105.8) 105.8 
68 INOMPOTOUS MOS eotevenccceenccteessese-avevossventeccsasenscnocsertecsed 84.5 85.4 84.0 84.3 84.7 85.0 85.3 87.0 88.0 90.2 90.7 92.1 93.0 
7| Machinery and transport equipMenNt............ceeeeeeees 98.1 98.1 97.9 98.0 97.8 97.6 97.3 97.3 97.2 97.4 97.5 97.3 97.3 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment..............--.4 109.1 109.3} 109.4} 109.6) 109.5) 109.6} 110.1 110.1 110.1 110.2 111.0} 110.4 111.0 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries...............J 105.7 105.6 105.7 105.9 105.9 106.1 105.8 105.8 105.9 106.0 106.1 106.1 106.2 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
ANG MACH ING ANS xeon aceon enctrpa cence cceenpssiuensvnescencentnsiresss 1 107.0} 107.4) 107.2} 107.3] 107.2} 107.3} 107.5) 107.5} 107.6) 107.7] 107.7) 107.9} 107.9 
i 75 Computer equipment and office machines..................+4 73.6 73.3 73.0 TORE 72.2 71.6 71.0 71.0 70.2 70.5 70.4 70.3 70.2 
] 76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment.............ceeeee 97.6 97.4 97.5 97.3 97.1 96.9 97.0 96.9 96.9 96.6 96.6 96.7 96.3 
77| — Electrical machinery and equipment... oH 89.9 89.9 89.3 89.6 89.0 88.6 87.7 87.5 87.6 87.4 87.3 86.8 86.4 
MBI VROAG:VENICIOS i cacsn.cce-s taverns pret sterecstovenseraressrsesncsveesscucersuced 102.1 102.3 | 102.2] 102.2; 102.3] 102.5] 102.4) 1023) 1024) 103.1 103.1 103.1 103.4 
| 87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
| . instruments and apparatus 
| 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


SITC 1999 2000 
Industry - 
Rev. 3 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. L May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
0} Food and live amimals............ccscscseseeeseneeeceeeeeeneesecees 96.3 93.2 93.2 94.5 94.9 93.3 92.6 92.0 91.5 91.0 92.4 94.7 93.4 
01 Meat and meat preparations. ............sccscsscccseereeeaseareenes 91.9 92.2 94.0 94.5 93.7 94.5 94.3 96.7 99.4 98.4 97.7 98.4 97.9 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 

Aquat Invertebrates cases ccecmeeee ss cence ccceannasevcvonersvesce 100.9 102.7 103.3 106.0 106.0 104.3 104.2 103.8 103.1 105.0 107.5 106.8 107.0 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry..........- 112.8 102.1 101.7 104.9 108.1 103.2 103.5 102.6 101.6 96.5 97.2 103.4 101.0 

07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
REGO OLE ica raters ener crenata vt escola aaaitcnscancWhancccraned 76.2 72.3 71.0 69.5 68.4 69.4 64.3 63.2 61.4 62.0 66.0 70.6 67.2 
1| Beverages and tobacco.... i 110.4| 110.0] 110.4] 110.6] 110.4] 110.4] 110.6) 111.2] 1122) 1141.5] 111.5} 112.0) 111.8 
11 BIG VORAGOS: aces cess ttehcace fas suscnbesascacsaesbebeseevateseteunaieecmene 106.7 | 106.7] 106.9] 107.2} 107.2} 107.2) 107.6} 107.7} 109.1 108.5 | 108.5} 108.7 | 108.7 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.............s:sse004 84.3 87.4 86.3 86.1 88.5 90.3 93.1 92.7 91.7 90.8 90.2 92.1 93.3 
BAN COTTAM WOO Gitex caatcecncsuseaasversovuarssncsesstislessneseennavadeaieacs 108.6) 113.7] 113.2] 113.6] 118.3] 122.3] 131.9] 128.9] 121.7] 116.7] 114.9) 1187) 117.7 


57.2 57.9 57.6 57.3 58.1 60.6 61.4 61.1 66.0 63.9 66.7 68.0 69.6 
90.9 90.4 89.9 89.5 90.9 91.9 91.9 93.8 94.3 98.4 98.0 99.0} 101.9 


25 Pulp and waste paper.............0. 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. 


29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.@.S. ...........-+./ 103.4] 120.7} 109.4} 1086] 107.8} 101.7] 102.8} 105.0) 111.1 112.1 106.5}. 22RO) atte2 
3] Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............. 67.5 66.6 M2 86.3 93.1 92:7) WSS’ 7A 126.5 | 128.0] 134.6| 141.7] 142.7 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 61.7 61.3 70.2 84.9 91.1 91.3) 103.8} 115.9] 1257] 127.4 132.5 142.0} 143.9 
34; Gas, natural and manufactured.............c:sccceeeeseeseeseeeeed WSS: || 107.3 97.4 99.3] 112.1 106.5 | 123.1 134.1 142.2 | 141.1 161.5} 1503} 143.3 
5| Chemicals and related products, 11.0.5. .....:ssesernsereee] 91.4 91.1 90.8 90.6 90.6 90.6 90.6 90.4 91.3 91.8 92.1 91.9 92.2 
52). — ORGAO CHEMI CANS erpes-k cect ecciexestvcc seventeen os snc soe natecascs 90.1 88.7 88.6 86.9 86.8 86.7 86.4 86.2 86.6 87.2 87.7 88.0 88.3 
53] Dying, tanning, and coloring materials..............::0ce 94.7 94.0 94.3 92.6 91.7 91.9 90.6 90.5 90.2 90.6 91.4 89.7 88.9 
54] Medicinal and pharmaceutical products | = 970 97.4 96.7 96.1 95.6 96.2 96.2 96.3 97.0 97.4 97.8 97.3 98.7 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 94.6 94.3 93.5 93.1 92.7 92.4 91.7 91.8 92.3 91.8 92.3 90.2 89.4 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100).............sseesesee 91.8 92.2 92.0 92.5 93.4 93.6 93.7 93.1 93.8 93.8 93.9 94.0 93.7 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100).. 1. fee 73.0 73.1 73.5 74.0 75.6 75.8 76.1 7.9 78.9 79.4 79.7 79.3 
59} Chemical materials and products, n.€.S. «0.0... 98.8 98.1 97.9 98.5 98.0 97.4 98.0 98.1 98.1 98.6 98.4 98.8 99.1 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 91.6 91.8 91.8 91.7 91.8 92.0 91.9 92.4| 92.6 93.3 93.9 94.0 94.6 
62) Rubber MaNnuiactuUreS, M.0:S..ccccicen<c-ssennenieceecusecceceasnesess 94.6 94.7 94.5 94.2 94.7 94.3 94.4) 945 95.0 94.9 94.4 94.4 91.7 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, | | 
PUN DODO I, 25sec scx cw cinsisinn cyte wine sxCane st unreeprtursand 85.6 85.7 85.8 85.1 85.2 83.7 83.6 83.5 83.7 84.4 87.4 86.2 86.1 
66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, N.€.S. -.........cceceeeee 100.7 100.9} 101.3 100.9} 100.8 100.9 100.8 100.9 101.1 101.2 101.6 101.2 100.9 
GSi', sNonferrous metal Ses cecagss: ax cseve casey cencacsaeesainserevieaeatinonns 82.9 84.4 85.9 85.7 85.8 87.7 87.6 89.9 91.1 94.8 95.4 95.6 99.0 
69| Manufactures of metals, 1.6.8. ......:..ecscesceeseeseetecseeeees 97.1 96.8 95.9 95.9 96.4 96.1 95.8 95.6 95.8 | 95.6 95.9 95.8 95.7 
| 
7| Machinery and transport equipment.............ccsseeseeees 91.2 91.3 90.9 90.6 90.6 90.3 89.9 89.9 89.9 | 89.9 89.8 89.7 89.7 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 98.5 98.8 98.3 98.1 97.8 97.6 97.3 97.2 97.6 97.8 98.2 97.8 97.7 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
NIG CHG DANES: sete s2x co vngeanrascscevid ead sactioacsacottvevaayes case 98.6 99.1 98.4 97.9 97.7 97.6 97.3 97.3 97.4 97.3 97.3 97.0 97.0 
3 Computer equipment and office machines...............+4 66.6 65.9 64.4 63.7 63.6 63.1 62.0 61.8 61.6 61.4 61.4 61.7 61.6 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment.............cceceesee] 88.3 88.5 88.4 87.9 87.8 87.6 87.3 87.0 87.1 86.0 85.9 85.6 85.2 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment...............c:ccccecceeeeee 83.7 84.1 83.8 83.5 83.3 82.7 81.9 82.1 82.5 82.6 82.2 82.0 82.0 
PS SMOBE WONG. ssccascaciicasssssinvnevsevedenacarpanissrten\athianisinasscaancd 101.9} 102.0} 101.9) 102.0} 102.3} 1023} 1024] 102.4 102.2} 102.4} 1024] 102.3] 102.4 
RS MOU GA srae sae ca ederas ancouate tuanesseasuaeenionaioncaxexanncmananccood 101.3} 101.4] 101.1 101.2} 100.5] 100.7} 100.7 100.6} 100.8; 100.8| 100.8 100.8 | 100.9 


88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
ANG OPUCAl GOODS: iG.8 5 aoe seccse.desvevsscascactenteuseamreacsmncscd 


91.9 


— Data not avaliable. 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


(1995 = 100] 
a 
1999 2000 
Category K 
Jan Feb. Mar. Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec Jan. 
—- +> + + 

hen BULL COMMODITIES. .. ccnccererccscccusssastrecuctocssetectronsvoste 94.8 94.6 94.2 94.4 94.5 94.5 94.4 94.7 94.8 95.1 95.3 95.3 95.3 
| Foods, feeds, and beverages..............cseeeeeeeeseeeeed 91.5 89.4 87.3 88.2 89.0 88.9 86.7 87.9 87.6 87.4 86.7 86.0 86.2 
| Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages................ 91.1 88.7 85.9 86.4 86.8 86.8 85.0 86.9 86.7 86.4 85.6 84.9 85.2 
| Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 97.5 98.7; 103.5) 108.5) 1142) 113.1 106.8 99.5 98.2 99.7 99.2 99:5 98.3 
| Industrial supplies and materials...............c0:0000eeee4 86.8 86.8 86.5 86.8 87.2 87.5 88.3 89.0 89.5 90.4 91.2 91.7 91.8 
| Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 82.4 81.9 79.9 79.6 79.5 78.4 76.2 76.3 76.6 TW5 76.6 76.8 75.3 
Etiels and WbriCants sc. c.ccnscsa-secsncectesercccnrsisnosectisoted 92.8 92:7 92.4 97.8 98.4 99.8 | 106.1 10:55) WAS) ANAS 1150s 120543 = A249 

Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 85.7 85.7 85.5 85.3 85.7 86.0 86.6 87.0 87.5 88.3 89.2 89.3 89.4 
Selected building materials... ccna 86.3 86.8 87.3 87.5 87.5 87.8 88.0 88.4 87.4 87.8 87.7 88.6 89.3 
Capital goodsy.2.22:..n.<<.2e eas <cuscose tea cesivtesewenesss 97.1 97.1 96.9 97.0 96.7 96.5 96.2 96.2 96.1 96.2 96.3 96.1 96.0 
| Electric and electrical generating equipment..........| 99.1 99.1 99:1 99.1 98.9 99.0 98.2 98.0 98.3 98.3 98.4 98.4 98.1 
| Nonelectrical Machinery..........c:cseccssseeeeeseseeeeeed 93.6 93.6 93.4 93.5 93.2 92.9 92.6 92.6 92.4 92.4 92.5 92.1 92.1 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines...............04! 102.9 103.1 103.0 102.9 103.0 103.2 103.2 103.2 103.3 104.0 104.0 104.0 104.0 
| Consumer goods, excluding automotive................4 101.9 101.9 101.8 101.8 101.8 102.0 101.9 102.0 101.9 102.2 102.2 102.4 102.4 
Nondurables, manufactured............. sit 02,1 102.3} 102.1 102.0} 102.0} 102.1 102.0} 102.0} 102.1 102.4} 102.5} 102.9] 102.6 
| Durables, manufactured..............:.:.scccssseseeneenreed 100.6 | 100.3} 100.3} 100.4] 1003}; 1005] 100.6) 100.8) 100.7) 100.8) 100.9) 100.8} 101.0 
Agricultural COMMOGItIES..............ceeeeeeeececeeeeeneeeee 89.2 87.1 84.5 84.9 85.2 85.0 83.1 84.7 84.6 84.5 83.7 83.1 83.1 
| Nonagricultural commodities.... 95.4 95.5 95.3 95.5 95.5 95.6 95.7 95.8 95.9 96.3 96.6 96.6 96.7 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
1999 2000 
Category = 
Jan. | Feb Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
all 
ALU COMMODIMIES se cicsconecnavaessnacassandatucoos<sussscceciucess 90.8 90.7 90.9 91.9 92.5 92.4 93.3 94.3 95.2 95.4 96.2 96.8 96.9 
Foods, feeds, and beverages...........:scseeseseeeeeeeeeed 95.9 93.3 93.0 94.0 94.8 93.7 92.8 92.5 92.3 91.4 93.0 94.7 93.5 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages.. ; 93.3 89.2 88.7 89.1 90.3 89.3 88.0 87.7 87.6 86.1 87.2 89.8 88.1 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 102.6| 103.8) 104.4] 106.5] 1065] 105.2| 105.4] 105.0} 104.9] 106.3] 1082] 107.7} 107.9 
Industrial supplies and materials...............:ceeeeeeeee4 82.6 82.5 84.8 89.0 91.5 91.8 96.1 99.9} 103.1 104.3 | 106.9] 109.5 110.2 
Fuelsvartd IWDrGAntS acanitr-acss-ecenmercravaasreeeee acer! | 1OGnT 67.2 73.9 86.7 93.4 93.2] 105.4] 116.7] 126.0] 128.1 132.4| 141.2] 141.9 
Petroleum and petroleum products...........:.:1:+++/ 62.0 61.7 70.3 84.6 90.8 91.2} 1035] 115.6] 125.2] 127.3) 132.4] 141.4] 143.7 
Paper and paper base StOCKS............ssscsssersessees 78.3 78.6 78.4 77.5 iat 77.0 77.0 76.9 78.4 78.5 81.7 81.2 81.5 
Materials associated with nondurable 
supplies and materials............:sccceseeseeseeeeeeeee ee 87.5 87.3 8725 87.4 87.3 87.4 87.0 86.9 87.7 88.3 88.8 89.0 89.3 
Selected building materials............:ccccceeesereeed 104.2 | 107.6} 107.9] 1083] 1105] 1142) 120.6] 118.9} 1134] 110.0} 1083) 111.1 110.6 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 86.6 86.6 86.9 86.7 87.3 88.3 87.7 89.0 89.7 93.0 94.4 94.8 97.6 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............., 88.8 88.6 88.2 87.3 87.3 87.0 86.7 86.7 87.3 87.5 87.5 87.3 86.8 
GapitaliQoodssirensnssssercotseneasaisdnanssdinearneasnenteary 84.5 84.5 83.7 83.3 83.0 82.6 81.9 81.9 82.0 81.9 81.8 81.6 81.6 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 93.5 93.6 92.8 92.5 92.3 91.5 91.1 91.2 91.6 91.7 91.8 91.1 91.2 
Nonelectrical MaChinery.......:cecceeeeeeeee| 81.5 81.5 80.7 80.2 79.9 79.5 78.7 78.7 78.8 78.6 78.5 78.4 78.3 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines...........-.....| 101.4; 101.5} 101.4] 101.5 101.8 101.7} 101.8 101.9 101.9 102.0 102.0 102.0 102.1 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive..............+004 98.1 98.4 98.0 97.7 97.6 97.5 97.4 97.4 97.7 97.5 97.5 97.4 97.3 
Nondurables, manufactured. ...........:cccesesceenereeees 101.0 | 101.1 101.0} 100.8} 100.55; 100.4] 100.2) 100.3; 100.8; 100.5} 1005| 100.4) 100.1 
Durables, manufactured : 95.2 95.2 94.8 94.4 94.5 94.4 94.3 94.1 94.2 94.1 94.2 94.1 93.9 
Nonmanufactured consumer QOOd6S............s:22:0:++ 97.7 | 100.9 99.0 98.9 98.8 98.0 98.3 99.1 99.9 100.0 98.8 99.8} 101.1 
38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 
{1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Category 1998 | 1999 
Mar. L June Sept. Dec. Mar. Dec. 
Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100)..........cessseeeeseseeseneened 82.9 83.4 81.8 87.4 88.0 90.7 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100) 97.2 96.0 95.8 95.2 92.7 89.5 
Air passenger fares (U.S. Carriers).......scssssscceseesenenns 99,3 107.8 107.3 103.1 104.5 106.8 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers) i 97.6 102.4 104.0 101.1 98.9 102.2 
Oceanilingr fraight (INDOUNG) iiccecssiesovccesoveseserssevicevened 103.2 105.0 139.4 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 


rr 


Quarterly indexes 


Item 1996 1997 1998 1999 
IV I il il IV I Il lll IV I ll Hl IV 
Business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS............:cesesesseseseesesceseseeee 105.9 106.3 107.1 108.1 108.4 109.7 109.8 110.7 111.9 127 113.0 114.3 115.6 
Compensation per hour........... 191.6 | 112.5] 113.2) 1146] 116.4] 117.8}- 119.4] 121.2] 122.7] 1242] 125.7} 127.1 128.3 
Real compensation per hour.. 99.8} 100.1 100.4 | 101.2} 102.4} 103.4} 104.4] 1056] 1065) 107.4) 107.8] 108.3} 108.5 
Unit labor costs... 105.3 | 105.9 | 105.7 || 106.0 || 107:4] 107.5] 108.8) 109.5) 109.6] 110.2) 111.3) 111.3} 110.9 
Unit nonlabor payments.. | 113.9 114.5 115.9 116.0 114.1 114.2 112.6 112.1 112.1 112.1 110.9 111.5 113.5 
Implicit price: deflator. <..::ccce.sscosnscenssccscasccccecccvacsess 108.5 | 109.1 109.5) 109.7} 109.9} 110.0} 110.2} 110.4} 110.5] 110.9) 111.2] 111.4] 111.9 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persONs..........cesseeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 105.8} 106.1 106.9 | 107.8} 108.1 109.3} 109.5} 110.4] 111.5] 112.2] 112.4] 113.8] 115.2 
GOmpensation POriNOUN. «<5. ccc. -ccvssacorvecnveveccereness 111.2 112.2 112.9 114.1 15:9) |) til 7<2 118.8 120.6 122.0 123.3 | 124.7 | 126.1 127.4 
Real compensation per hOur............::s0seecesseneeeeeeeees 99.5 99.8 | 100.1 100.8} 101.9} 102.9} 103.9) 105.1 105.9} 106.6} 1069} 107.5] 107.8 
Unit labor costs... 105.7 | 105.6} 105.8] 107.2} 107.3) 1085] 109.3) 109.4} 109.8} 111.0} 110.9] 110.6 
Unit nonlabor payments FE 115.0} 1166] 117.0} 115.3) 115.8] 114.1 113.1 1412 7a) AS 112.2} 112.9) 114.9 
Implictt'price deflator cn..c..ce- sooo. costucreeec--casevene cee 109.1 109.6 | 109.9} 110.1 410-4) |) 110:5: 1) 11057" 10.64 Aan On aaa iGreen 2.2 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees...........cceceeseseeeeeeeeeed 109.6 | 110.1 110.7 112.4] 113.2 114.2 115.3 117.0 117.9 | 119.1 120.1 121.3 - 
Compensation:per, Nour. ...5..-s.00000c-ocasqessverssavcssesness 10:3") AA? 112.0 113.3 | 115.1 116.4 118.0 119.8 | 121.3 122.7 124.2 125:5) - 
Real compensation per hour. 98.7 98.9 99.3} 100.0} 101.2} 102.2; 103.2] 1044] 105.3] 106.1 106.5 | 107.0 - 
MOU COSTS sccccssteccenssscOrepsisccavecsssescsxsevererdermaess| pdOOs4 |) W100:7;| 100.8, 100:3)|| 100:8"|, 00:85) — 1012) A082), 101-83) TOT A etOZst 102.4 - 

LSE AD ORICOSES aecicoecete scscaccscestttebnnnssesasaueesecovencuracarsdaves 100.6} 101.0} 101.1 100.7 | 101.6} 101.9} 102.3} 102.4) 1029] 103.0) 103.4] 103.5 - 

Unit nonlabor costs = 99.9 99.8 99.9 99.2 98.6 98.0 98.2 98.0 99.2 98.3 98.7 99.6 - 
USIAUE PV OF IRS Saco cvs cess este sessayostcosescancvensechesavarsnsecstvepenerresvas 153.9 | 155.6} 156.2} 161.1 155:3 0153.7 |e 10:8 152.6) 145.3| 149.4} 1484] 144.7 - 
Unit nonlabor payments...........-.ccccceccecsssseeeceeeeeeee| 113.0] 113.4] 113.6] 1143] 1124] 111.5] 110.8) 111.3) 110.4) 110.8) 110.8) 110.6 - 
Hmiplicit'orice deflators.<..-..cecersse< caste eeeenvcaseomtesexeas 104.8} 105.3] 105.4) 105.4] 105.3} 105.2] 105.2] 1055) 105.5} 105.7} 105.9} 105.9 - 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PerSONS............ccesceccsseeseeceseeesenees 115.7 116.9 118.4 | 120.9 122.0 122.7 123.9 | 126.3 | 128.2 130.4 132.2 133.6 137.1 
Compensation per hour wf) AMOS WAG:Sil) 112:69 143.67)" 195:5° |) aiz-0))'  178:69) 120:6) 121745) 122:8)\) 124°5) | 126. Sa ea27e7 
Real compensation per hour..............:ccceeceeeseeeeeeeees 98.7 99.5 99.9} 100.3] 101.5] 102.7) 103.7} 105.1 105.4} 106.2} 106.8} 107.6} 108.0 
UID AD ON ICOSIS seceacivenuec-conctesratecdeactecteenscasecenenerreamness 95.4 95.7 95.1 94.0 94.6 95.3 95.7 95.5 94.7 94.1 94.2 94.5 93.1 

— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 |-1990 | 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSOMS.........:ceeeeeeeeesesseeeeeeees 50.8 70.1 83.8 95.5 96.1 96.7} 100.1 100.6 101.0) 103.7) 105.2 
Output per unit of capital services. 117.3 117.1 107.3} 103.8} 102.1 98.6} 100.7} 102.3) 101.9} 102.3) 102.6 
Multifactor productivity................+ Pep 70.7 86.5 95.3] 100.0 99.6 98.1 100.1 100.6 100.7) 102.4) 103.1 
QUID UE A icsstecreusstevestncrststocevenacesevsssevertresoivicineaececees| |) CORO 51.6 72.6 97.8 98.6 96.9} 102.7; 107.0} 110.0) 114.7) 120.1 
Inputs: 
EAB OMAP ty ccccncveccosscsvesseccsncyretoscascascenvectedcureuaninosesonaas | 60.6 68.3 80.5 99.6} 100.2 99.0; 102.9} 107.1 109.8; 112.0) 116.2 
Capital’ SOIViCGS coo owe ccnccnneewancetdaasen 29.0 44.1 67.7 94.2 96.5 98.3) 102.0} 104.6) 108.0) 112.2) 117.1 
Combined units of labor and capital input.. | 48.1 59.7 76.2 97.8 99.0 98.7; 102.6 106.3 109.3 112.1 116.5 
Capital per hour of all PErSONS..........:cecccsceseeeeeereseeees 43.3 59.9 78.1 92.0 94.1 98.1 99.4 98.3 99.2 101.4 102.6 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSONS.............cccseeeeeeseeeeeeey 54.3 72.2 85.6 95.9 96.3 96.9 100.1 100.6 101.2 103.7 104.9 
Output per unit of capital services .-| 126.1 124.1 111.4) 104.6 102.6 98.8 100.8 102.1 101.8; 102.1 102.1 
Multifactor productivity: ....-csscssssesscousvsverssousssnrdesare 74.9 89.4 97.6} 100.5 99.8 98.4; 100.1 100.5} 100.8; 102.3} 102.7 
OUD earrcapeerietages ee een eeecnenseegnetevens to Mauzeseescdl| © "OORT 51.8 73.1 98.1 98.8 97.0} 103.0) 107.1 110.4; 115.0) 120.2 
Inputs: 
Labor UPUtisscsctrecossecavessccusctecvevuveecserstverersdatcrvgrstesresored 56.4 66.6 79.3 99.5} 100.2 98.8; 103.1 107.2} 109.9) 112.3) 116.6 
Capital: Semvies 28 sc.<.c. segs Ry: 26.7 41.8 65.6 93.9 96.3 98.2} 102.2; 104.8; 108.4) 112.6) 117.7 
Combined units of labor and capital input.. oe 45.0 58.0 74.9 97.7 99.0 98.6; 102.9} 106.5) 109.5; 112.4) 117.0 
Capital per hour of all persONs............cccssseesseseneeesens 43.0 58.2 76.8 91.7 93.8 98.1 99.3 98.5 99.4 101.6 102.8 
Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSONs............:ccsceeseseeeseneee 42.1 54.5 70.4 90.7 93.0 95.1 102.2 105.3 109.4 113.8 - 
Output per unit of capital services 5 125.6 116.3 101.5) 103.5 101.3 97.3] 101.8 105.2 106.8 107.0 - 
Multifactor productivity): civ sincscotessieaeiverssovsssunn overs 72.9 84.2 87.3} 100.4 99.8 98.6} 101.2! 104.4) 108.4); 110.7 - 
QUT Ute cas saescave viv vaeiaecespisesctepetnsiastnciavssdsveonesvvcdseivssnscdl| — OOxh 56.8 1557 97.1 97.5 95.5} 103.6; 109.1 113.8; 118.0 - 
Inputs: 
FIOUFSIOf Al DOI SONS <soccciaces cnvecarervanssecerncrausssencenvecenssree 92.0 104.2; 107.5) 107.1 104.8; 100.4; 101.4; 103.6} 104.0! 103.7 - 
30.9 48.8 74.6 93.8 96.3 98.2} 101.7; 103.6] 106.6; 110.3 - 
51.5 85.4 92.5 96.8 99.9} 100.1 103.7; 107.3} 109.5} 107.0 - 
39.1 46.0 74.5 88.3 91.3 93.1 103.0) 104.4; 101.4) 105.4 - 
27.8 47.4 71.9 88.9 91.8 91.9| 104.3) 107.8) 111.0) 111.6 - 
Combined units of all factor inputs... 53.1 67.4 86.7 96.7 97.7 96.9} 102.3 104.5| 105.0| 106.6 - 


— Data not available. 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
T ei = 
Business 
Output per hour of all perSONS............ccccccssescceseeceecesceaee 48.0 66.2 79.8 93.3 94.5 95.9 100.1 101.4 102.2 105.2 107.5 110.5 113.9 
Compensation petinout:2.20...<.c-nseesesssaeveseenoees sees onss 13.6 23.5 54.3 85.7 90.6 94.9} 102.4) 104.5} 106.7} 110.1 114.2] 120.3} 126.3 
Real compensation per hour. = 59.9 79.0 89.7 95.8 96.4 97.4 99.9 99.7 99.1 99.6 101.1 105.1 108.1 
UIC HAD ON COSTS cen. ccesuttonettavaunderente seen Chae tebe cus seectoes 28.4 35.6 68.1 91.9 95.9 99.0} 102.3} 103.0} 104.4; 104.7; 106.2! 108.8; 110.9 
Unit'nonlabor payments:tss.. . .- 6. osc. v-ceccarencecsvseoreens 25.5 32.0 62.1 92.5 94.6 97.4; 102.9 106.9 109.8 113.5 115.1 112.7 112.0 
lmmiplictt: pri’. DeMAtOr .o<c css ccsnecerectvacsvevenescesvsreteaseves 27.3 34.3 65.9 92.1 95.4 98.4} 102.5} 104.4; 106.4; 107.9) 109.5} 110.3) 111.3 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS...........ccccsceeessesrsceetseeeeees 51.2 68.0 81.3 93.5 94.6 96.1 100.1 101.4; 102.4) 105.2 107.2 110.2 113.4 
Compensation per hour.......... See 14:3 23.7 54.7 85.8 90.5 94.9} 102.1 104.3] 106.5} 109.8} 113.8} 119.7} 125.4 
Real compensation per NOul..............cccesseseessceeeenees 62.8 79.7 90.3 95.8 96.3 97.4 99.6 99.5 98.9 99.3 100.7 104.5 107.3 
WnItHADON COSTS: cc -ccccssossanspacccestsseessscnesweaceeastsonesxerens 27.9 34.9 67.2 91.7 95.7 98.8; 102.1 102.9; 104.0} 104.4) 106.1 108.6; 110.6 
Unit nonlabor payments. =a8 24.9 31.7 61.1 91.9 94.2 97.5 103.4 107.4 110.8 113.8 115.9 113.9 113.3 
tnplicit price :detlaton.ciss.ce.cc nes ccche nen onmevsweeseeece 26.8 33:7 65.0 91.8 95.1 98.3} 102.6; 104.5} 106.5} 107.8} 109.7} 110.5) 111.6 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all EMployeeS............ceceseeseeseeseeeees 52.6 66.3 76.9 93.8 94.9 96.9 101.5 104.3 105.6 108.4 TAL 116.2 - 
Compensation per houlivsicece-cccecesotciscienscecsscesecooss 15.6 25.3 56.6 87.0 91.4 95.5} 102.1 104.3) 106.2) 109.0) 113.0} 119.0 - 
Real compensation per NOur............:.cccsseeecsseeceeaeeee 68.6 85.1 93.6 97.2 97.2 98.0 99.5 99.5 98.6 98.6 100.0 103.9 - 
Total unit costs 28.9 37.4 72.5 93.6 97.1 99.8; 100.3} 100.0; 100.6; 100.4; 100.6) 101.3 - 

Unit labor costs 29.7 38.2 73.7 92.7 96.4 98.6} 100.6} 100.0} 100.5} 100.5} 101.1 102.4 - 

Unit nonlabor costs. 26.8 35.4 69.4 95.9 99.0} 102.9 99.6} 100.2; 100.9} 100.1 99.4 98.4 - 
Unit profits SL 53.2 47.1 72.6 99.0 95.5 94.0 112.5 130.5 137.5 151.5 157.1 150.4 - 
Unitmonlabor. payMents.<.<. cccetiscsencsucaccpnpesuxentarteseeans 33.2 38.3 70.2 96.6 98.1 100.7) 102.7) 107.6) 109.8; 112.6} 113.4) 111.0 - 
UNIPIGH Price GON Aton oie k ccsccce vcncuscceens porns sneha tecemoecs 30.9 38.2 72.5 94.1 97.0 99.3] 101.3] 102.6) 103.7; 104.7) 105.3] 105.3 - 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all perSONS............:cceeseeeseeeeceeeeeeees 42.1 54.4 70.4 90.7 93.0 95.1 102.2} 105.3) 109.4) 113.8; 119.6] 125.3) 133.3 
Gompensation per Wourncencncsreecct i conrccresleereernasattecoey 14.9 23-7) 55.6 86.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7] 105.6} 107.9} 109.3) 113.4) 119.4) 125.3 
Real compensation per hour cen 65.4 79.7 91.8 96.8 96.6 98.0 100.2 100.8} 100.2 98.9; 100.4} 104.3 107.2 
Writ labor: GOStS: Seasteexctioscaccenteracvtnntveee ees eeecwenes convenes 35.3 43.6 78.9 95.5 97.6} 100.4; 100.5} 100.3 98.6 96.0 94.8 95.3 94.0 
Unit nonlabor payment. «0s csexencecewncccesiereesseceseeee 26.7 29.4 79.9 95.2 99.6 98.9| 101.1 102.9} 107.2) 110.2 - - - 
Implicit price deflator 30.1 34.9 79.5 95.3 98.8 99.5 100.9; 101.9} 103.9 104.7 - - - 

— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit sic industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
Mining 
COPS OES ierancs rye eenwens vantcnen tetas sbessemecncasnenst 102 109.2 106.6} 102.7; 100.5) 115.2) 118.1 126.0 1172) 116.5 118.9 
Gold andisiVer OneS ier wcssce-sccersccvectesuevasnescatnt 104 101.5) 118.3) 122.3) 127-4 141.6] 159.8} 160.8; 144.2 138.3 158.0 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining...............-....-4 122 114.7) 117.3) W187) 122:4) 183.0] 1472) 1489 155.9] 168.0} 176.8 
Crude petroleum and natural gas... ach 134 101.0 98.0 97.0 97.9 102.1 105.9 112.4 119.4 123.7 126.1 
Crushed and broken stone.............:-222e00eseereee ees 142 101.3 98.7 102.2 99.8 105.0 103.6 108.7 105.4 107.2 114.8 
Manufacturing 

WABAU OU OCICS Fe ines coaneedenwndienntrensecntreriacestiee 201 100.1 99.3 97.1 99.7 104.6 104.3 101.2 102.4 97.7 - 
Dai VitnOGUGl Stam senccee cece exci acarrs osc ace ntecee ties 202 108.4 107.8} 107.3} 108.4) 111.5) 109.7) 111.9} 116.6} 115.9 - 
Preserved fruits and vegetables................2::2.086+ 203 97.0 97.8 95.6 99.2 100.6 106.8 107.6 109.1 109.4 - 
Grain mill products 204 104.3) A076) 105.3) 104.9) 107.7; 100: 108.4} 115.3) 107.7 - 
Bakery products 205 96.8 96.1 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 96.4 97.3 95.4 - 
Sugar and confectionery products..............-..-..++ 206 99.4 101.5 102.8 101.3 99.1 103.9 105.4 107.5 1t2f - 
FALSTAMIGONG sep cectere cess ence ie cases ee masiae eee! 207 108.9 116.4 118.1 120.1 114.1 112.6 111.8} 120.3 Tt - 
BURT AGS Sager eenitetenee nen oreeentce ones 208 106.0 112.7 eed 120.5 127.6 127.0 130.9 134.3 135.7 - 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products. pet 209 107.0 99.3 99.3 101.6 101.6 105.3 101.0 103.1 107.6 ~ 
CiQaretGS esee- 22.25, paecuver non sootee ake wariey anne heer acl 211 101.2} 109.0 113.2} 107.6) 111.6) 106.5} 126.6} 142.9) 147.7 - 
Broadwoven fabric mills, cotton...............02.-.:62-34 221 99.6 99.8 103.1 F172 110.3 117.8 1224 134.0 137.8 - 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade......... 222 99.2 106.3 111.3 116.2 126.2 131.7 142.5 145.2 151.1 ~ 
Narrow fabric MiliS.50-2-ccrecn-nscenaetaeecsces 224 108.4 92.7 96.5 99.6} 112.9} 111.4) 120.1 118.9} 127.5 - 
Knitting: MillSey es awsevewecnesee 225 96.3} 108.0) 107.5) 114.1 119.5} 128.1 134.3) 138.6; 150.8 - 
Textile finishing, except WOOI...................::eseeees 226 90.3 88.7 83.4 79.9 78.6 19.3 81.2 78.5} 79.8 - 
CAT pts QING MAGS a aan plesatine teens atonnesenacerieaeserone 227 98.6 97.8 93.2 89.2 96.1 97.1 93.3 95.8} 101.2 - 
Varniand thread MillSi....0.2.cene esc esn cies -deeexes| 228 102.1 104.2) 110.2) 111.4) 119.6) 126.6) 130.7 137.4) 146.6 - 
Miscellaneous textile goods | 229 101.6] 109.1 109.2} 104.6} 106.5} 110.4) 118.5) 123.7; 1254 - 
Men's and boys' suits and coats............-.:0002eee 231 105.1 97.7 93.9 90.2 89.0 97.4 97.7 92.5 96.5 - 
Men's and boys' furnishingS................::0eeeeeeeeeee 232 100.1 100.1 102.1 108.4; 109.1 108.4; 111.7) 123.4) 134.0 - 
Women's and misses! Outerwear...........--2.:.-002++ 233 101.4 96.8 104.1 104.3 109.4 121.8 127.4 135.5 144.2 - 
Women's and children's undergarments.. was 234 105.4 94.6 102.1 113.6 117.4 124.5 138.0 161.3 171.6 - 
Hats, caps, And MUMlINGLY.......2-cccscrceeserensceeneeneset 235 99.0 96.4 89.2 91.1 93.6 87.2 V7 84.3 80.9) - 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.............. 238 101.3 88.4 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0 105.5 116.8 121.3 - 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products............. 239 96.6 95.7 99.9| 100.7} 107.5} 108.5 107.8; 109.2; 106.3 - 
LOGGING H coee pees pe cee tee senneearctdacsnneveeusvesmenwccared 241 93.7 89.4 86.3 86.0 96.2 88.6 87.8 86.0) 86.0 - 
Sawmills and planing mills...................25.. 242 100.7 99.6 99.8) 102.6} 108.1 101.9} 103.3) 110.2 114.9| ~ 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members. er, 243 98.9 97.1 98.0 98.0 99.9 97.0 94.5 92.7 92.2 = 
WOOdICOMAIN Ot Ssic cases cne cxvcpacsn seus ena densneterayiec 244 103.1 (CSS) T2) DSH 109.4; 100.1 100.9} 106.1; 106.5 ~ 
Wood buildings and mobile homes..................... 245 97.8 98.8 103.1 103.0 103.1 103.8 98.3 97.0 97.0 - 
Miscellaneous wood products................:06eeeeeeee 249 95.9 102.4 107.7 110.5 114.2 115.3 111.8 115.4 114.2 - 
Household furniture 251 99.4 102.0 104.5 107.1 110.5 110.6 112.5 116.9 122.2 - 
OifiCe HUT Ooo arekcccectececacenavensedercancervnconessestl 252 94.3 97.5 95.0 94.1 102.5} 103.2 100.5} 101.1 106.8 - 
Public building and related furniture.................... 253 109.6) 113.7) 119.8) 120.2} 140.6) 161.0 157.4; 173.3) 179.9 - 
PAmHlONS AMG MXUMNOD siensn oncom cemaouscecatacdenccnadecs 254 95.7 92.4 95.6 93.0 102.7 107.4 98.9 101.2 97.3 - 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures..................44 259 103.6 101.9 103.5 102.1 99.5 103.6 104.7 110.0 113.6 ~ 
PMNS: caves saadourspetacay crcagevakcrssunsenecveevitens 261 99.6] 107.4) 116.7} 128.3} 137.3) 122.5 128.9} 131.9} 132.7 - 
PADI aren etoaas aiansssunces qadavarsilsecrnquvav covassn ined 262 103.9} 103.6) 102.3 99.2} 103.3} 102.4 110.2 119.0; 111.9 - 
PADOMDOAIG! MING: .css0c:cecvcresensese 263 105.5) 101.9) 100.6) 101.4) 104.4} 108.4 114.9] 119.5) 118.7 - 
Paperboard containers and boxes.. 265 99.7 101.5 101.3 103.4 105.2 107.9 108.4 105.1 106.5 ~ 
Miscellaneous converted paper products. 267 101.1 101.6 101.4 105.4 105.5 108.0 110.8 113.4 114.6 - 
INGWERA DOr Orca sentradurcsedniesanysvieresedods cade wand 271 96.9 96.2 90.6 85.8 81.5 79.4 79.9 79.0 771 - 
RETO Clea OS rintaiesedrivsssol«sstsedantvensvasuavarsesavaraahl 272 97.9 98.3 93.9 89.5 92.9 89.6 82.4 88.5 90.9 ~ 
BOOK Giad errs terever cones -caenercowiadiieadvicansuieseabexaaptane 273 99.1 94.1 96.6} 100.8 97.7 103.5 103.0 101.5} 100.5 - 
Miscellaneous publishing............c.sscceeceeeeeeeeeees 274 96.7 89.0 92.2 95.9} 105.8) 104.5 97.5 94.8 93.4 - 
Commies Cla POH ocsiss toviesesnevencoviescencasaccrdoanncl 275 100.0} 101.1 102.5; 102.0 108.0 106.9) 106.5 107.2 108.7 - 
Manifold BUSINOSG fOr inccccevsserrsonsraccandssensatacnl 276 98.7 89.7 93.0 89.1 94.5 91.1 82.0 76.9 74.5 - 
GHOGUNG: CORBA vcs seaavoracanccontandsdavaraessccsaccveadetual 277 100.1 109.1 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 89.0 92.5 91.8 - 
Blankbooks and bookbinding.. 278 95.6 94.2 99.4 96.1 103.6 98.7; 105.4 108.7) 115.0 - 
Printing trade services.............. 279 99.9 94.3 99.3} 100.6 W120) T1153 111.0 116.7) 126.7 - 
Industrial inorganic chemicals....... 281 105.7 104.2 106.7} 109.6 109.6} 105.4 102.0 109.2 110.4 - 
Plastics materials and synthetics... 282 98.8 99.7 100.9} 100.0 TO7.S| 114.8] 725.0 128.7} 125.1 - 
DRUGS vagdvecacaveve items dawe déteneeanscasusdnencacricacannexie 283 101.1 102.9} 103.9 104.7 99.6} 100.0 105.5} 108.9} 112.9 - 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet gOOdS...........ccceceeeeeed 284 102.0} 100.7 103.8; 105.3) 104.4; 108.7) 111.2) 1186] 121.4 - 
Paints: and allied PrOduets.c.< <ccrcseasstasceveievsenesineld 285 101.4} 103.3} 106.3} 104.3 102.9} 108.8) 116.7 118.0} 124.2 ~ 
Industrial organic chemicals.............ccccceesseeeeeees 286 109.8) 110.3) 101.4 95.8 94.5 92.2 100.0 98.8 98.4 - 
Agricuitural CHOMICAIS .cccccisavsscxeacuuesaesvaseentocens 287 103.8; 104.5} 105.0 99.9 99.9} 104.3) 105.7} 109.0} 111.4 - 
Miscellaneous chemical products.............. piviewavn 289 95.4 95.2 97.3 96.1 101.8; 107.1 105.7} 107.8} 110.2 - 
Petroleum refining.............ccsceeeeeees 291 105.3) 109.6} 109.2) 106.6) 111.3) 120.1 123.8) 132.3] 142.0 - 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials....... hiad 295 98.3 95.3 98.0 94.1 100.4) 108.0) 104.9) 111.2) 114.4 - 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 299 98.4); 101 9} 94.8 90.6) 101.5} 104.2 96.3 87.4 86.4 - 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit Sic industries 


(1987 = 100] 

Industry ah sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
WIGS ANGHNNEL LDOSi sees cacavers azsccecc-ceeomececnsesed 301 102.9} 103.8} 103.0) 102.4) 107.8) 116.5) 124.1} 131.1 138.8; 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.......... 305 103.7 96.3 96.1 92.4 97.8 99.7} 102.7) 104.6) 107.2 * 
Fabricated rubber products, n.€.C................2.26--4 306 104.3 105.5 109.2 110.1 116.3 123.2 119.2 121.6 120.3 a 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c. soe 308 100.5 101.7 105.6 108.1 114.1 116.4 120.4 120.7 124.9 9 
Footwear except rubbers co. css-tcs stesso. aseeeosucesase 314 101.3) 101.1 101.1 94.4) 104.2} 105.2} 113.0) 117.1 125.8 % 
UGG AGC. SOS FeE ew Ses eer cnc een eee es eveateee ess 316 93.7| 104.8) 106.2} 100.3 90.7 89.5 92.3 90.5} 108.5; — 
Handbags and personal leather goods................ 317 98.5 93.1 96.5 98.7) 111.2 97.8 86.8 81.8 83:9] = 
EIGER is enadstcenctancnouecscoonmcereresseee 321 91.9 90.7 84.5 83.6 92.7 97.7 97.6 99.6} 104.2) ~ 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown.. 322 100.6} 100.2} 104.8) 102.3) 108.9} 108.7} 112.9) 115.7) 121.9 _ 
Products of purchased glass.. 323 95.9 90.1 92.6 97.7; 101.5} 106.2} 105.9} 106.1 1245)" = 
Cement, hydraulic............. 324 103.2; 110.2} 112.4) 108.3) 115.1 119.9] 125.6} 124.3] 127.9 ba 
Structural clay products...... 325 98.8) 103.1 109.6} 109.8 11S! 105.8 113.0 111.6 119.5 < 
Pottery and related products................. ae 326 99.6 97.1 98.6 95.8 99.5} 100.3] 108.4; 109.3] 119.4 a 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products.............. 327 100.8} 102.4) 102.3) 101.2} 102.5} 104.6) 101.5} 104.5) 107.5 &. 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products......... 329 103.0 95.5 95.4 94.0} 104.3) 104.5} 106.3} 107.8) 111.3 ¥ 
Blast furnace and basic steel products................ 331 112.6] 108.0; 109.6); 107.8; 117.1 133.5] 142.4) 142.7) 153.6 a 
Iron and steel foundries a! 332 104.0 105.4 106.1 104.5 107.2 112.1 113.0 112.7 URES a 
Primary nonferrous metals............2..2::::-sseeseee 333 107.8} 106.1 102.3} 110.9] 102.0) 108.0} 105.4) 111.1 111.0 = 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing..............2:00 335 95.5 93.6 92.7 90.9 95.8 98.2}; 101.1 99.1 103.9 ay 
Nonferrous foundries (castings).................::00+ 336 102.6] 105.1] 104.0} 103.6} 103.6} 108.5} 112.1] 117.8} 122.6) — 
Miscellaneous primary metal products................ 339 106.6; 105.0) 113.7} 109.1 114.5] 111.3) 134.5) 152.2} 149.6 rf 
Metal cans and shipping containers..... 341 106.5} 108.5 117.6 122.9 127.8 132.3 140.9 144.2 155.2 = 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware....... 342 97.8} 101.7 97.3 96.8} 100.1 104.0} 109.2} 111.3) 117.9 ie 
Plumbing and heating, except electric.. Red 343 103.7} 101.5} 102.6} 102.0 98.4; 102.0] 109.1 109.2] 118.6 = 
Fabricated structural metal products...............2... 344 100.4 96.9 98.8}; 100.0} 103.9; 104.8); 107.7} 105.8} 106.7 i 
Screw machine products, bolts, etc....................4 345 98.5 96.1 96.1 97.9} 102.3} 104.4) 107.2) 109.7) 110.4 a 
Metal forgings and stampingS....................c.00004 346 101.5 99.8 95.6 92.9) 103.7) 108.7} 108.5} 109.3] 113.7 - 
Metall SCnviCGS50 10: C.x.scey caus ox sottencew acs eaewennce ed 347 108.3} 102.4) 104.7 99.4) 111.6) 120.6] 123.0] 127.7) 127.5 7 
Ordnance and accessories, N.€.C........... aoe 348 97.7 89.8 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.4 7 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. 349 101.4 95.9 97.5 97.3) 100.9} 101.8} 103.0} 106.4; 108.6 ry 
ENGINCS ANGMUMDINGS se ectae even e-nee-eonctestn-eeecuenaend 351 106.8} 110.7) 106.5} 105.8; 103.3) 109.2} 122.3) 122.7} 136.9 sh 
Farm and garden machinery..............-.:2222:e1e200 352 106.3) 110.7} 116.5) 112.9) 113.9} 118.6) 125.0} 134.7) 136.6 a 
Construction and related machinery. 353 106.5} 108.3) 107.0 99.1 102.0} 108.2) 117.7) 122.1 123.8 " 
Metalworking machinery.............-.- 354 101.0} 103.5} 101.1 96.4; 104.3) 107.4) 109.9) 114.8) 114.7 i 
Special industry machinery.... 355 104.6} 108.3) 107.5) 108.3) 106.0) 113.6} 121.2} 132.3) 134.7 i; 
General industrial machinery............. 356 106.0; 101.6) 101.5} 101.6) 101.6/ 104.8) 106.7} 109.0} 110.0 5 
Refrigeration and service machinery... 358 102.1 106.0} 103.6} 100.7} 104.9; 108.6) 110.7) 112.7) 114.4 mm 
Industrial machinery, n.e.c............. ae 359 106.5} 107.1 107.3} 109.0) 116.9) 1184} 127.3} 138.8) 142.1 e 
Electric distribution equipment...................: 361 105.4; 105.0} 106.3) 106.5) 119.6) 122.2)| 131.8) 143.0) 145.1 z 
Electrical industrial apparatus..............2-.sseeeeeees 362 104.5) 107.3} 107.5} 106.8) 116.8) 132.5} 134.5) 150.4) 154.1 ss 
Household appliances. ..............22csseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 363 103.0} 104.7; 105.8); 106.5} 115.0) 123.4) 131.4) 127.3} 126.7 x 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment... ae 364 101.9} 100.2 99.9 97.5) 105.7) 107.8) 113.4) 113.7] 117.4 i 
Communications equipment...........-.--.2-csesseeeeee 366 110.4) 107.0) 120.9} 123.8} 145.4) 149.0] 164.8) 169.6) 189.6 bi 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... 369 102.8 99.6 90.6 98.6) 101.3) 108.2) 110.5) 114.1 123.0 = 
Motor vehicles and equipment.............-...:.22s:00+ 371 103.2} 103.3) 102.4 96.6} 104.2) 105.3} 107.1 104.1 104.1 > 
AMICAR anid DANS pesca ones paeeense ncn enhexevenen wees 372 100.5 98.2 98.8) 108.1 112.2) 115.1 109.5} 107.8} 112.6 a 
Ship and boat building and repairing 373 99.4 97.6} 103.7 96.3) 102.7; 106.2} 103.8 97.9} 100.5 i 
Railroad equipment............. 374 113.5} 135.3] 141.1] 146.9} 147.9] 151.0) 152.5} 150.0} 146.3 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts......... sss 375 92.6 94.6 93.8 99.8; 108.4) 130.9} 125.1; 120.3] 123.3 7 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts................ 376 104.8] 110.5} 115.7) 109.8} 109.3} 120.9} 117.5) 118.7) 127.3 a 
Search and navigation equipment..............-.--+-++ 381 104.8; 105.8] 112.7; 1189) 122.1 129.1 132.1 149.5] 141.8 r 
Measuring and controlling devices..........-......+ 382 103.1 101.3) 106.1 112.9} 119.9} 124.0} 133.8} 146.4) 150.4 a 
Medical instruments and supplies...................-.-4 384 104.4) 107.2} 116.3) 118.4) 123.3) 126.9] 126.1 130.9] 140.4 
Ophthalmic goods aye 385 T1226 123:3 12121251 144.5} 157.8} 160.6) 167.2) 188.9 ei 
Photographic equipment & supplies..................++ 386 105.6] 113.0] 107.8; 110.2} 116.4) 126.9) 132.7) 129.5} 129.0 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware................++ 391 100.1 102.9 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5 100.2 103.2 ¥ 
Musical instfuments:...5..cc<c-20e-csc--cce-se-neaeesaenens 393 101.8 96.1 97.1 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.9 
Toys and sporting goods a 394 104.8; 106.0} 108.1} 109.7) 104.9) 114.2) 109.7) 113.6) 120.0 z 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies................. 395 108.6) 113.3) 118.7) 117.3) 111.7) 112.0} 130.2} 135.4) 144.4 e 
Costume jewelry and notions.........-...-.::0eeeeeeeee 396 102.0 93.8} 105.3} 106.7) 110.8) 115.8; 129.0) 143.7) 142.3 ~ 
Miscellaneous manufactures...........-...2:-000eeeeeeee 399 104.5) 102.8} 107.9} 109.9) 109.6) 107.8; 106.2} 108.2) 113.5 

Transportation 
U.S. postal Service tiasacscess-s-cerareneenceneeeeceeaeeete > 431 99.9} 99.7} 104.0) 103.7] 104.5} 107.1] 106.6} 106.5 104.7} 108. 
Air transportation |qte meres s.cctmtatteccceecreereeta =. 4512,13,22 (pts.) 99.5 95.8 92.9} 92.5 96.9} 100.2} 105.7) 108.6) 111.1) 112. 
Communications and utilities 
Telephone communications. ...........---:::::0ree 481 106.2; 111.6) 113.3) 119.8] 127.7) 135.5} 142.2) 148.1 159.4; 160 
Radio and television broadcasting.............-...-..++ 483 103.1 106.2) 104.9) 106.1 108.3} 106.7) 110.1 109.6; 105.9) 101 
Cable and other pay TV ServiCeS...............::eee 484 102.0 99.7 92.5 87.5 88.3 85.1 83.3 84.3 81.6 84. 
Electric utilities ae 491,3 (pt.) 104.9} 107.7} 110.1} 113.4) 115.2) 120.6} 126.8) 135.0) 146.5) 150. 
Gas eS ia ee was ovavetode ec sted ade anenyareee cases 492,3 (pt.) 105.5} 103.5} 94.8 94.0 95.3} 107.0} 102.2} 107.5) 116.0) 119. 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


icon 008 | 1008 1 1008 | 1008 | 007 


Industry sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 521 101.0 99.1 103.6} 101.3 105.4; 110.3 117.9 117.0 LARS 124.0 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper Stores............-.6es000 523 102.8} 101.7 106.0 99.4 106.5 112.1 124.6 126.8 132.1 132.3 
Hardware: StoreSisweccrmssancbaccitussusyssontsroerstke 525 108.6} 115.2} 110.5! 102.5] 107.2} 106.5] 114.2) 110.7) 115.2) 115.8 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores.... 526 106.7 103.4 83.9 88.5 100.4; 106.6 116.6 117.1 136.6 119.3 
Department Stores... 2... cisevenccscecressvinsctssssccceesy 531 99.2 97.0 94.2 98.2 100.9 108.1 111.2 113.4) 121.0 125.7 
VAPlOty SIOES ce cerer irae wee rece ckam on seston etnne one pa het AWAD 533 101.9] 124.4, 151.2} 154.2) 167.7} 185.5} 191.8) 205.8) 232.6) 246.1 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... 539 100.8] 109.8; 116.4) 121.8) 136.1 159.7} 160.9) 164.0; 165.1 165.7 
(GIOCONY StOOSi seve ceencssccrenesspts ocoecisuanyy 0osen | 541 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 93.3 93.0 92.9 91.9 90.2 89.1 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets.............:ssseseeee 542 99.0 97.6 96.8 88.4 95.8 95.8 95.3 95.5 88.8 90.8 
Retail DAKGMOSy2cersccsrettsccsucntuverthecroxsrvenasens 546 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 88.0 90.1 91.2 87.3 97.6 
New and used car dealers.............cceeeeseeeeeeeenees 551 103.4} 102.5) 106.1 104.1 106.5; 107.6; 108.7; 107.1 108.2; 107.3 
Auto and home supply stores 553 103.2 101.6) 102.7 99.0 100.0 100.9 107.0 112.6 113.9 109.7 
Gasoline service stations...... 554 103.0 105.2 102.6 104.3 109.7 113.3 116.5 120.4) 117.2 116.5 
Men's and boys' wear stores. sé 561 106.0 109.6] 113.7 119.2 118.2 115.6 118.1 117.9 126.3 139.1 
Women's clothing Stores............:s:esssseseeeeeeeeeeeed 562 97.8 99.5] 101.5) 103.0) 112.2} 116.8) 115.8) 122.8) 133.6} 134.1 
Farmnily:clothing Stores: .....ccAs.c-iventearevsssrteseume 565 102.0) 104.9] 104.5] 106.4) 111.7) 114.9) 121.2} 135.2) 140.5) 143.2 
SHOG StOLSSts wa seeceesssanseeeseoes wxogewevevis, omeeeenees 566 102.7; 107.2} 106.1 105.1 111.5} 112.4) 124.4) 131.5) 142.6) 143.5 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessory stores........ 569 96.3 95.2 88.6 78.8 89.1 95.2} 105.4) 131.2} 139.9] 128.0 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores 571 98.6} 100.9} 101.8} 101.5} 1084) 108.5) 110.5) 114.7) 122.5) 125.7 
Household appliance Stores..........cccccseeeeeseeeeenes 572 98.5} 103.5} 102.8; 105.2} 113.9} 115.0) 116.8) 131.6) 132.0) 149.4 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores...... 573 118.6] 114.6) 119.6 128.3 137.8 153.4; 178.8; 200.0! 209.3) 220.4 
Eating and drinking places............:..:seseesseeeeeeeese 581 102.8} 102.2 104.0 103.1 102.5 101.7 98.9 97.6 95.2 93.7 
Drug and proprietary StOreS..........ccsccseceeeneseeeeeey 591 101.9) 102.5} 103.6 104.7) 103.6 104.8 104.5 105.2 107.5 113.8 
LikqUOn:StOKeS in ssecevese rs tns ces toe -taessscavacgectanesccatens 592 98.2} 101.1 105.2} 105.9} 108.4! 100.1 98.1 102.0; 110.3) 107.8 
Used merchandise Stores..............::seeeseeeseeeeeees 593 105.3} 104.9} 100.3 98.6] 110.4) 110.4) 111.6) 111.6) 121.6) 122.1 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores...............++ 594 100.7} 104.2; 104.2 105.0 102.7 106.2 111.5 117.2 119.5 124.5 
Nonst0fe retailers... ccsss-sscccscesesesececceecsoassseseseaze 596 105.6} 110.8; 108.8) 109.3) 122.1 121.8] 130.6) 125.7) 138.3) 148.0 
Fuiglil@alets 2202 coe, 2 cect aeneweccatans sovewansuceay ona 598 95.6 92.0 84.4 85.3 84.4 92.2 99.7) 112.3) 113.3} 106.5 
Retail SlOreS; fi GiC55os. scccctcers sve careecetbereapesterere 599 105.9} 103.1 113.7} 103.2) 111.6) 115.5) 121.3) 120.5} 130.6) 137.8 
Finance and services 

Cominercial DankSivs.-:, isgesccessssssercansssasssvcsenters 602 102.8; 104.8} 107.7) 110.1 111.0} 118.9] 122.3) 127.6} 130.9} 134.1 
Hotels and Motels... csnccsvsnetossascewasectusasativessee 701 97.6 95.0 96.1 99.1 107.8; 106.2} 109.6) 110.1 109.7; 107.9 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services............. 721 97.2 99.7} 101.8 99.2 98.3 98.9} 104.0} 105.5) 108.7| 108.1 
Photographic studios, portrait 722 100.1 94.9 96.6 92.8 97.7; 105.9! 117.4) 129.3} 126.4) 135.4 
Beauly SROpS -<.caesvaee css sscentadchseseaheare ney ones 723 95.1 99.6 96.8 94.8 99.6 95.7 99.8) 103.5; 106.3) 108.9 
BSSfDSl SNODS cutrraceuracseraatenyar ss ninsnueseaNeVonavas aps 724 108.8} 111.6) 100.2 94.1 112.1 120.8; 117.7) 114.6) 127.6) 153.4 
Funeral services and crematories............:.ccs0eee4 726 102.5 97.9 90.9 89.5 103.2 98.2 103.8 99.7 97.1 101.3 
Automotive repair shops ve 753 105.7} 108.1 106.9 98.7; 103.3} 104.0) 112.3) 119.5) 114.1 115.8 
Motion picture theaters...........cssesseseecseceensenvers 107.1 114.3) 115.8 110.8} 109.8; 106.5} 101.4 100.8 
' Refers to output per full-time equivalent employee year on fiscal basis. n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 

? Refers to output per employee. NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Countty Annual average 1997 1998 ’ 1999 


1997 1998 L IV reid i] iT} IV I ul il 


" Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 

— Data not available. unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See "Notes 

on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 

NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom _ and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published Countries, 1959-1998 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Oct. 22, 1999). 
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44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 
Civilian labor force 

WAHGGIStAlOS ates sare tee setoweedecreteer reeset nearer otek 123,869 125,840 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 432,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 
14,151 14,329 14,408 14,482 14,663 14,832 14,928 15,145 15,354 15,632 

8,228 8,444 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,221 9,347 

61,920 63,050 64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 

24,170 24,300 24,490 24,550 24,650 24,760 24,820 25,080 25,140 25,390 

28,840 29,410 39,120 39,040 39,130 39,210 39,050 39,180 39,450 39,430 

22,530 22,670 22,940 22,910 22,760 22,640 22,700 22,820 22,850 23,000 

6,430 6,640 6,750 6,950 7,090 7,190 7,270 7,370 7,530 7,720 

4,552 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 

28,580 28,730 28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 28,760 28,870 

66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 

67.5 67.3 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.3 64.8 64.9 64.8 65.1 

64.0 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 

62.2 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 

FRACS espace pessace careveeseteeeesc cease Pieces ee sete raae cata us 56.1 56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 55.5 55.2 55.4 Se 55.6 
Gel Mariny arcteriessecizastitetit ris casetsonatencnctooeedaveceenaedicnecd 55.2 55.3 58.9 58.3 58.0 57.6 57.2 57.4 57.6 57.6 
47.3 47.2 47.7 47.5 48.1 47.5 47.5 A477 47.7 47.8 

54.7 56.1 56.5 57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.8 60.7 62.0 

67.3 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.7 644 64.0 63.4 63.1 

64.0 64.1 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.7 

117,342 | 118,793) 117,718 | 118,492 |} 120,259] 123,060 | 124,900 | 126,708 | 129,558| 131,463 

13,086 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 13,941 14,326 

Australia. 7,720 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 8,597 
Japan... x 60,500 61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 
FRAWCOY:--.ceere a eee ae cA STON cc Lece eters 21,850 22,100 22,140 21,990 21,740 21,710 21,890 21,950 22,010 22,410 
27,200 27,950 36,910 36,420 36,020 35,900 35,850 35,680 35,540 35,720 

20,770 21,080 21,360 21,230 20,430 20,080 19,980 20,060 20,050 20,170 

5,980 6,230 6,350 6,560 6,620 6,670 6,760 6,900 7,130 7,410 

4,480 4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 

26,510 26,740 26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 26,740 27,050 

Employment-population ratio* 

Urritescl States se mercee ce rateve tes om, osccveneescsceesacvescrunrcrenrsstsee 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 
62.4 61.9 59.8 58.4 58.2 58.5 58.6 58.6 58.9 59.7 

60.1 60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1 58.8 59.2 

60.8 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 

50.7 50.9 50.6 49.9 49.0 48.7 48.7 48.5 48.3 49.1 

52.0 52.6 5o5 54.4 53.4 52.8 52.5 52.2 51.9 52.2 

43.6 43.9 44.5 44.0 425i 42.1 41.8 41.9 41.8 41.9 

Netherlands... 50.9 52.6 53.2 54.5 54.7 54.7 55.1 55.9 57.5 59.5 
SWOGOM Facceeterctheee. coed pivesssassnevubetoneasa Aon eracseoeresimer 66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.6 57.0 57.8 
Warhol Hn{lafe‘oloeg uece oeeecrce see PRenee orece PCoPPeCE ny Concer ere Tce 59.3 59.6 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 58.3 58.8 

Unemployed 
WiC SEALS: sors ctere eves dacdenvae sates Svteenevecssvcanincscczesvangeee 6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 
CIA Ae recreated cass ea tadeesundicyeasaqaret ee desn@earanwe aicvasecceus ance 1,065 1,164 1,492 1,640 1,649 1,541 1,422 1,469 1,414 1,305 
Australia..... 508 585 814 925 939 856 766 783 791 750 
Japan...... 1,420 1,340 1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 
France. 2,320 2,210 2,350 2,560 2,910 3,050 2,920 3,130 3,120 2,980 
Germany 1,640 1,460 2,210 2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,500 3,910 3,710 
teil Vase eter eee oe creess tetas css ane natarcenvaaratenecscnaeasstivacs 1,760 1,590 1,580 1,680 2,330 2,560 2,720 2,760 2,800 2,840 
Netra ls Ae See sae: ectontcareewes els scitsh vascsnnvocnseencvedaucauactoer 450 410 400 390 470 520 510 470 400 310 
SWE Hai vvw cee rreteoss cxsaeee todecsucetteernven cess actecaep iecsctastinediec 72 84 144 255 415 426 404 440 445 368 
LUTE e tl 80 (3 0) ey Becepeetecec sis oret eee rer, Beep ecen ereceeP ree 2,070 1,990 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 2,020 1,820 
Unemployment rate 

Umit States see cee rece erates cae ccteasrts csssaostovsseaceteamenaus 5.3 5.6 6.8 185) 6.9 61 5.6 5.4 4.9 45 
Canada....... The) 8.4 10.4 iss! 11.2 10.4 9.5 9.7 9.2 8.3 
REIS AN Aas spe e eae cere otters nant) cea dean icacedcecatedesdetoveceeani 6.2 6.9 9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 8.6 8.0 
SRSA ane eaten scat cose accused Pau ran est tv aetna tose tedemenceraasa- aS} 225 2.1 2.2 as 2.9 3:2 3.4 3.4 41 
France 9.6 94 9.6 10.4 11.8 i) 11.8 125 12.4 atilerA 
GONTANY stetotesrannnteeercveseePectsions SP7e 5.0 5.6 6.7 7.9 8.5 8.2 8.9 9.9 9.4 
7.8 7.0 6.9 7.3 10.2 11.3 12.0 12.1 12.3 12.3 
7.0 6.2 5.9 5.6 6.6 le 7.0 6.4 5.3 4.0 

1.6 1.8 3.1 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 10.1 8.4 
United Kingdom. Mae 6.9 8.8 10.1 10.5 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.0 6.3 


"Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. For 
additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment Data" 


in the notes to this section. 


? Data from 1991 onward refer to unified Germany. See Comparative Civilian Labor 
Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-1998, October 22, 1999, on the Internet at 


http://stats.bIs.gov/fisdata.htm. 


NOTE: 


3 Labor.force as a percent of the working-age population. 


“ Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
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See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the United 
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45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


Output per hour 


= 71.9 94.4 98.0 97.1 97.8 98.3} 102.1 108.3) 114.9} 117.3) 122.1 127.0 


United States. - 
40.7 59.2 15:3 91.3 91.1 92.4 95.3 95.1 102.5 106.2 108.9 107.3 110.0 114.7 


Canada.... 

Japan....... 14.0 38.0 63.9 81.2 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4; 100.5} 101.8} 109.3} 115.8; 120.2} 120.5 
Belgium... 18.0 32.9 65.4 88.9 92.0 96.9 96.8 99.1 102.5} 108.4 113.2) 114.7| 121.7} 122.4 
Denmark.. 29.9 52.7 90.3 90.6 94.1 99.6 99.1 99.6} 104.5 - - - = - 
France..... 21.8 43.1 66.7 81.8 87.4 91.9 93.5 96.9| 100.6} 108.5} 114.5} 115.0) 123.3) 127.5 
Germany.. 29.2 52.0 Tre 88.1 91.5 94.6 99.0| 101.9} 100.6} 107.9} 111.2} 115.1 1218). 127.1 
Italy... 19.6 36.8 64.1 85.1 86.7 89.4 92.5 95.2; 102.9} 105.6} 109.3) 110.3) 113.4) 113.6 
Netherlands. 19.3 38.1 69.2 91.7 93.8 97.1 98.6 99.6 101.9} 114.2) 119.9} 124.4) 130.7| 132.8 


36.7 57.8 76.7 93.3 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5| 100.6} 101.4) 102.0} 102.0} 101.9} 104.1 
27.6 52.8 74.0 90.1 90.8 93.8 95.0 95.0} 106.7; 116.1 122.4) 125.4) 133.6 136.5 
31.2 44.7 56.2 79.5 82.4 86.2 88.4 92.2} 104.1 106.8} 104.7! 103.3} 103.8; 104.8 


United Kingdom.. 


Output H | ] | 
WTOC SIACOS Batenntestavear cate orneccs ontvescacuovreceomeat vel - - 77.3 97.9} 104.5} 104.0} 102.5 98.7; 103.5} 1122 119.6) 121.6; 128.8 134.2 
Canada.... 
Japan... 
Belgium... 
Denmark.. 
France.. 


WISE SRACOS: 5 aire. ceca erences atvewrenndebiewnel 92.1 104.4) 107.5) 103.8) 106.6) 107.1 104.8; 100.4; 101.4) 103.6; 104.0) 103.7; 105.5) 105.6 
Canada.... 


Japan... 76.3) 102.3 93.8 96.6 99.8; 100.8) 100.9) 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.2 91.5 86.2 
Belgium... 170.7| 174.7) 119.7] 100.0) 101.5) 102.3), 104.3) 1015 94.7 93.6 92.0 90.8 89.5 91.3 
Denmark.. 136.5] 129.0} 101.1 109.6} 107.2} 104.7} 103.7); 102.1 94.8 -| - - - - 


Compensation per hour 
United States.. 


France......-.. 4.3 10.3 40.8 78.6 81.6 86.0 90.6 96.2} 102.8} 105.0} 107.7} 109.4) 112.4) 114.0 
Germany. 8.1 20.7 53.6 76.0 79.1 83.2 89.4 95.1] 105.9) 111.7) 117.7} 123.7] 126.6) 127.6 
Wea Reber an avevorovenearesddcrecesnscorsyiteaeieeavexer tiv antanmirtareci 1.6 47 28.2 66.7 69.3 75.9 84.4 96.3} 107.5} 107.8; 112.8; 120.9} 125.9} 124.8 
IN GERMAIN Bie fe een cece nna tPasoatacnzesn eco ges tedtseeane 6.4 20.2 64.4 87.8 87.7 88.5 90.8 95.2} 103.7} 108.2) 110.6) 113.9] 117.5} 117.8 
Norway... . 4.7 11.8 39.0 78.5 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5 101.5 104.4 109.2 113.6 119.1 126.4 
Sweden... am 41 10.8 37.4 67.3 RE 79.4 87.6 95.4 98.0 101.1 106.2 113.4 118.3 121.6 
ORIG A ORT sre Me sostinececotitchasssssiveaesdeedovsevercens 34 6.3 33.2 64.8 67.7 72.9 80.9 90.5; 104.3} 106.5; 107.4) 108.2) 112.8 119.2 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United States. - - 77.6 85.7 85.9 89.5 93.1 97.5} 100.8 97.7 94.3 94.3 94.3 94.5 
Canada 25.5 30.0 63.3 82.5 85.5 89.2 93.9 99.6 97.2 94.5 95.2 95.8 96.2 99.2 


United Kingdom.... 10.5 144 59.1 81.5 82.2 84.6 91.6 98.1 100.2 99.7 102.5 104.7 108.7 113.8 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 

United States.. - - 77.6 85.7 85.9 

pie 4 89.5 93.1 97.5] 100.8 97.7 94.3 94.3 94.3 94.5 


— Data not available. 
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46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case” 
ay ang ye 1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*) 19944! 1995*| 1996 *| 1997 */| 1998 * 


PRIVATE SECTOR? 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays. 


8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 7.1 6.7 
3.8 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.1 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing? 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdayS..............00008 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdayS.............. 


General building contractors: 


Total CAS@S <csiie-escccesscess 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11:5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 

Lost workday cases. rr 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 5.4 $1 4.4 4.0 <0 if 3.9 

Lost workdayS..............06 ae 134.0 132.2 1373 137.6 132.0 142.7 - - - - = = 
Heavy construction, except building: 

Total cases ..... 14.5 15.1 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 11.1 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 


Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays. 


Special trades contractors: 


Total cases 15.0 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 TA 10.4 10.0 9.41 
Lost workday cases we Ta 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 48 47 41 
GSE WORKDAY S 2 sees ice aes ene nancat os snnvih ncxnine peexdeatinuaneazespemndeencee 135.7 144.1 144.9 153.1 151.3 168.3 = - - - = - 
Total cases 11.9 13.4 1324 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.4 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 
Lost workday cases 5:3) 6.7 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.5 5.3 4.9 4.8 47 
HOSE WORKOAYS wasn sccowstrsesvth caer detec sca eted earems ones snemeueenserse see 95.5 107.4 113.0 120.7 121.5 124.6 = - - - - - 
Durable goods: 

Total cases 12.5 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13:5 12.8 11.6 AES 10.7 
Lost workday cases... 5.4 5.9 6.0 6.0 2)if 3} 5.4 5.7 5.6 SA 5.1 5.0 
OSE WOrKCAYS ate se A oa ra costae asic ou oetecataesza conse anenanersevcanamtyavcusvercceal 96.8 111.1 116.5 123.3 122.9 126.7 - - - - - - 
Lumber and wood products: 

Total cases 18.9 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 Tp e 14.9 14.2 13.5 13.2 

Lost workday cases.... 9.6 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 TVG 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 

OSE WOKS an ai adnate nse nacss RM ea 176.5 189.1 177.5 172.5 172.0 165.8 - - - - - - 
Furniture and fixtures: 

MMOKAN CASES Sacco cchedecnsscucvnunnins en Cottey SUN ene uanSy ee eee ee 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 

Lost workday casées.... 6.7 7.3 7.2 7.8 2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 Oy, 

Lost workdays. 103.6) 115.7 - - -| 128.4 - - - - - - 


Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases aH 7.1 75 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 WTA 6.0 5:7 6.0 

OSUWONKG ONS 5 score ceive seaanwnve.cpsnssaaeeencetneancseenenaenseeneentees ts deppnes 135.8 141.0 149.8 160.5 156.0 162.2 - - - - - - 
Primary metal industries: 

TOR CASS Boas sdurganecrasevisinncansitulneseser aenisier ox coisa peaeSemswcnoray 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 Wwe 15 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 

Lost workday cases... 7.4 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 1(4\ eS te 2 6.8 (2 7.0 


Lost workdays 


Fabricated metal products: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases e. Ue 8.0 7.9 7.9 Thea 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 

Lost workdayS............. | 121.9] 138.8} 147.6} 155.7} 146.6) 144.0 - - - - - = 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 

Total cases 11.3 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.2 wast ted 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 9.5 

Lost workday cases 4.4 47 4.8 47 44 4.2 4.2 4.4 44 4.0 41 4.0 


Lost workdayS..............+ 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 
WOTANCASOS oe a ncancesancenetepeventnans ewtnesaceeres 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdayS............... 
Transportation equipment: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdayS........... 

Instruments and related products: 
Total cases Se SARE OYE OEE RES ROH 5.8 64 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 5 48 4.0 
Lost workday CaSé6...........-.. a 2.4 2.6 2.5 af rae f 27 2.5 ef 2.4 2.3 2.3 1.9 


Lost workdayS............... 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 


Total cases 10.7 11.3 MMA 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 8.1 
Lost workday cases. es 46 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.4 4.2 3.9 
Lit WOPTCSERY Sasiacnss 5 5 ice rcs ta sanrannnarnann tis intdaride opessianniataxtinsnaensnesDsiy 81.5 91.0 97.6} 113.1 104.0} 108.2 = - - - - - 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 
Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


2 T 
industry and typeof case 1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 */ 1994 | 1995 *| 1996 ‘| 1997*| 19984 
+ — ir 
Nondurable goods: - 

Total cases 14 11.4 11.6 157 19.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 
Lost workday cases...... 5.1 5.4 5.5 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0 | 4.9 46 4.4 4.3 
OStWORKOAYS: sac-sresescrath comasptuesbanscarsecertpesecysecaw mc wuesnnst (es itepranesyrdl 93.5 101.7 107.8 116.9 119.7 121.8 - - - - - - 
Food and kindred products: 

Total cases 17.7 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 

Lost workday cases.. 8.6 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 7.5 

LOSE WOTKCEYS: cc cvecsecci ene cos cwsscascconncesuskeiersenseaxsaypesyexsyéua=araxterpoxat 153.7 169.7 174.7 202.6 207.2 211.9 - - - - - - 
Tobacco products: 

Total oa SEER FRESE D0 DEPT ARCA CRICG Cacao nee rarer enna 4 8.6 9.3 8.7 1s 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 

Lost workday cases 2.5 2.9 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 ae 3.1 


Lost workdays 
Textile mill products: 


Total cases 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 6.7 

Lost workday cases.. 3.6 4.0 42 4.0 44 4.2 44 4.0 41 3.6 3.1 3.4 

Lost workdayS..........06:22.08 oe ' 65.9 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - - _ - - 
Apparel and other textile products 

Total cases 7.4 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 

Lost workday cases......... i 3.1 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.1 2.6 


Lost workdayS...........-. 


Paper and allied products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdayS............:.55 


Printing and publishing: 


Total cases 6.7 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 SF 5.4 

Lost workday cases. 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 2.7 2.8 

LOSE WONG screech cos eaves vonvvansappanensnitooneazecsoavevessndemnainy waecteny 55.1 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - - - - 
Chemicals and allied products: . 

TA REA ASO cposccs cesses cess scopes resanas coi y papa cee avvian eveewuseneene 4 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.7 55 48 4.8 4.2 

Lost workday cases.. 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 27 2.8 2.7 24 2.3 24 


Lost workdayS............... 
Petroleum and coal products: 


Total cases 7.3 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 5.2 47 48 46 43 3.9 
Lost workday cases 34 3.2 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.3 24 25 2.2 1.8 
LO SEWWOTKGAYS  cievancvnc's cocstisevasse ussite santas sevpsssdevigterdsreseapepMenntesead 65.9 68.4 68.1 77.3 68.2 71.2 - - - - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
MOLL CASES ai cisiesacisierty sibs) onc eer derta rie Aap Pees 15.9 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 
Lost workday cases 7.6 8.1 8.0 7.8 7.2 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 
Lost workdays. 5) 130.8 142.9 147.2 151.3 150.9 153.3 - - - - - - 
Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 
Lost workday cases.. ‘ 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5.5 5.3 48 45 4.3 45 
OR, WNDU apts x x zara canon oh rd icep panned ap cree ssa aac ees NTS 114.5) 128.2} 130.4] 152.3) 140.8) 128.5 - - -| - - - 
Transportation and public utilities 
Total cases 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 7.3 
Lost workday cases.. ; 49 5.1 5.3 §.§ 5.4 §.1 5.4 5.6 5.2 5.1 4.8 43 
Lost WOrkKdaYS........0.600ccs 0 108.1 118.6 121.5 134.1 140.0 144.0 - - - - = - 
Total cases TE 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 TS 6.8 6.7 6.5 
Lost workday cases.. , 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.8 
NOE NING iccscscrevcinsasedexnsivh pivtenavn ies hgndtiprasebavinuastariopeMuayeien 56.1 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - “ «| = 
Wholesale trade: 
Total cases 7.4 7.6 ry 4 7.4 7.2 7.6 7.8 7¥ 7S 6.6 6.5 6.5 
Lost workday cases.. 3.7 3.8 4.0 37 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.3 


Lost workdays 


Retail trade: 
Total cases 7.8 7.9 8.1 8.1 77 8.7 8.2 7.9 7.5 6.9 6.8 6.5 
Lost workday cases., 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 27 


LOSt WOrKdAYS.....6cccceeee eens 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays 


Total cases ..., 
Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays.......... 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and ilinesses or lost workdays; 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 

. Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and : Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
fatalities, a basic Sement of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
sieht Injuries. any ° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per — Data not available. 

100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1993-98 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1993-97 19977 1998 
Average Number Number Percent 
TORS ria sc ea cween scx asentsactasesevnsensneanoubecbanesasatcnnaseesasecaraveecenests 6,335 6,238 6,026 100 
PANS POrtatlon INClAON Sse cscesnccas es pncecccssnccecceqnicaaseriesacavccomine 2,611 2,605 2,630 44 
Highway incident...............+. 1,334 1,393 1,431 24 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment. mr 652 640 701 12 
Moving'in Same: GIreCtION: «255i, vacscensacenesqcnsceoscacseveccsetserasssrece 109 103 118 V3 
Moving in opposite directions, ONCOMING.............cseeceeeeseeeee 234) | 230 7 4 
Moving in intersection.. : 132 142 142 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment. 249 282 306 5 
Noncollision incident.............::ccccssesceseesesceseesees c 360 387 373 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no COlliSion............scscesesseseeeseeeees 267 298 300 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident... 388 377 384 6 
Oventurmeddice vasunercast.gectecccateseccvecssccssacteomene a 214 216 216 4 
Air Cralt. cc. <cnuneweis cases vances s=sztuvacse «cases sucaneateasenstomeneereenesacaee 315 261 223 4 
Worker struck by a vehicle “ 373 367 413 7 
WaterVehiCle InCldOmtyscis.<ccseceqcacesosncsdusaes- sues tactianseaerene ereananeraes 106 109 112 2 
PRAY son ae carats ccc anatecacue dacs ark csucasuacauaegnse mere ote 83 93 60 1 
Assaults: and VIOIONt ACtS...<..,..-.<cecescsncssscpsnsesceresuevesnervageusconvenvease 1,241 1,111 960 16 
HOMIGIDCS! cicasccsnccavesess 995 860 709 12 
SNOOHNG exec ccsnccese ccsevacesensnecauecs<sahen< 0s Feo ame Ueen eee Renee 810 708 569 9 
Stabbing. ..ca as saasacswasveessccnnnosvareseaqanaseeeoneae maaeeeeenaaentes 75 73 61 1 
Other, including bombing. Zo -cc.ss-cacssncecsenese-ce sees eee ees 110 79 79 1 
Self-inflicted! INJUSSS....<.ncasseecanaex<xcacassssacsesuecvesctsiqarenbsaceacranersecraut 215 216 223 4 
Contact with objects and equipment 1,005 1,035 941 16 
Struck by Pei Cee 573 579 517 9 
Struck by falling object... 369 384 317 5 
Struck by flying object... ans 65 54 58 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment o or ¢ objects 290 320 266 4 
Caught in running equipment or machinery. : 153 189 129 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials...........::02::000eeeeee 124 118 140 2 
[SEES or esancencte cons coc Conc CACEPETEDOSEEE CERO ECERO EE CeBteceT SAMAR LECCE 668 716 702 12 
Fallito: lower levee lisiesicssccassssatexsctienssasscsnveasstecenevosusnceaastonastnanvannads 591 653 623 10 
Fallifrom (AGO lcs 2. exe ccsaucstesceccsscntysucuqacsamesachecectessestecsspeesieeensss 94 116 111 2 
Fall from roof...........068 eee 139 154 156 3 
FallifromSCattOldy StAGinG -an.<.<:.<.0--<sn-nxcactunastanseacancecaesssusenans4 83 87 97 2 
Fall Om: Same lOVOl ccccccascsseractes <xxsccaxccusvasstsncanantsnccneretnssanrecestasveae 52 44 51 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments................. 586 554 572 9 
Contact with electric CUrENT........ccescee sees eeeeeneees 320 298 334 6 
Contact with overhead power lines.. 128 138 153 3 
Contact with temperature extremes........ aa 43 40 46 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic ‘substances pace cecchrenec 120 123 104 2 
Inhala Gon iGhSUDStANCES 2 ere nan cesnusncexsenscaxanater canceecccce<ccbecchuaayen 70 59 48 1 
Oxygen deficiency............. 101 90 87 1 
Drowning, submersion... 80 72 75 1 
Fires and explosions ..... 199 196 205 3 
Other events or exposures...... 26 21 16 = 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 


Classification Structures. 

2 The BLS news release issued August 12, 1998, reported a 
total of 6,218 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1997. Since 
then, an additional 20 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1997 to 6,238. 


Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


NOTE: Totals 


percent. 


for major categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
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The Superintendent of Documents operates 24 

U.S. Government Bookstores where you can browse through 
shelves of information products before purchasing. Naturally, the 
stores can’t stock all 10,000-plus titles in our inventory. But they 
do carry the titles you're most likely to be looking for. 


U.S. Government Bookstores 


Our store personnel will be happy to arrange for your purchass 
to be sent directly to your home or office. All bookstores accep} 
VISA, MasterCard, Discover/NOVUS, and Superintendent of 
Documents deposit account orders. For more information, 
contact the U.S. Government Bookstore nearest to you. 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
First Union Plaza 

999 Peachtree St NE Ste 120 
Atlanta, GA 30309-3964 
(404) 347-1900 

Fax (404) 347-1897 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
O'Neill Building 

2021 3rd Ave N 

Birmingham, AL 35210-1159 
(205) 731-1056 

Fax (205) 731-3444 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Thomas P. O'Neill Building 
10 Causeway St Rm 169 
Boston, MA 02222-1047 
(617) 720-4180 

Fax (617) 720-5753 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
One Congress Center 

401 South State St Ste 124 
Chicago, IL 60605-1225 
(312) 353-5133 

Fax (312) 353-1590 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Federal Building 

1240 E 9th St Rm 1653 
Cleveland, OH 44199-2001 
(216) 522-4922 

Fax (216) 522-4714 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Federal Building 

200 N High St Rm 207 
Columbus, OH 43215-2408 
(614) 469-6956 

Fax (614) 469-5374 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Federal Building 

1100 Commerce St Rm IC50 
Dallas, TX 75242-1027 
(214) 767-0076 

FAX: (214) 767-3239 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
1660 Wynkoop Street Ste 130 
Denver, CO 80202-1144 
(303) 844-3964 

Fax (303) 844-4000 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Federal Building 

477 Michigan Avenue Ste 160 
Detroit, MI 48226-2500 
(313) 226-7816 

Fax (313) 226-4698 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Texas Crude Building 

801 Travis St Ste 120 
Houston, TX 77002-5727 
(713) 228-1187 

Fax (713) 228-1186 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
100 West Bay Street Ste 100 
Jacksonville, FL 32202-3811 
(904) 353-0569 

Fax (904) 353-1280 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
120 Bannister Mall 

5600 E Bannister Rd 
Kansas City, MO 64137 
(816) 765-2256 

Fax (816) 767-8233 


U.S. Government Printing Office 
Retail Sales Outlet 

8660 Cherry Ln 

Laurel, MD 20707-4907 
(301) 953-7974 

(301) 792-0262 

Fax (301) 498-8995 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
ARCO Plaza C-Level 

505 S Flower St 

Los Angeles, CA 90071-2101 
(213) 239-9844 

Fax (213) 239-9848 


U.S. Government Bookstore 

310 W Wisconsin Ave Ste 150W 
Milwaukee, WI 53203-2228 
(414) 297-1304 

Fax (414) 297-1300 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Federal Building 

26 Federal Plaza Rm 2-120 
New York, NY 10278-0004 
(212) 264-3825 

Fax (212) 264-9318 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Robert Morris Building 

100 N 17th St 

Philadelphia, PA 19103-2736 
(215) 636-1900 

Fax (215) 636-1903 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Federal Building 

1000 Liberty Ave Rm 118 
Pittsburgh, PA 15222-4003 
(412) 395-5021 

Fax (412) 395-4547 


All stores are open Monday through Friday. Kansas City is open 7 days a week. 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
1305 SW 1st Ave 
Portland, OR 97201-5801 
(503) 221-6217 

Fax (503) 225-0563 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Norwest Banks Building 
201 W 8th St 

Pueblo, CO 81003-3038 
(719) 544-3142 

Fax (719) 544-6719 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Marathon Plaza 
303 2nd St Rm 141-S 


San Francisco, CA 94107- 1368) 


(415) 512-2770 
Fax (415) 512-2276 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Federal Building 

915 2nd Ave Rm 194 
Seattle, WA 98174-1001 
(206) 553-4270 

Fax (206) 553-6717 


U.S. Government Bookstore 


U.S. Government Printing Office 


710 N Capitol St NW 
Washington, DC 20401 
(202) 512-0132 

Fax (202) 512-1355 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
1510 HStNW 


Washington, DC 20005-1008 


(202) 653-5075 
Fax (202) 376-5055 


(As of June 1 q! 
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It helps 
to know 
the course, 
before setting 
the strategy 


Your job requires that you keep up with 


all the numbers. Your company relies on 


yout analyses of economic conditions. 
You need to start with a reliable source: 


Monthly Labor Review, 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Subscribe to the publication that offers 
facts—not opinions, 

analyses—not spin, 

reseatrch—not advocacy. 


United States Government 
INFORMATION 


Order Processing Code: *5551 


i | VES please send 


Monthly Labor Review (MLR) 

at $31 (domestic); $38.75 (foreign) per year. 
The total cost of my order is $ 

Price includes regular shipping & handling and is subject to change. 


subscriptions to: 


Name or title (Please type or print ) 


Company name Room, floor, suite 


Street address 


aS os 
City State Zip code + 4 


Daytime phone including area code 


* Purchase order number (optional) 


Mail to: Superintendent of Documents, P.O. Box 371954, 
a Pittsburgh, PA 15250-7954 
important: Please include this completed order form 
with your remittance 


INI 


98 3 0 744 


Credit card orders are welcome! 


Fax your orders (202) 512-2250 
Phone your orders (202) 512-1800 


Check method of payment: 


(] Check payable to: Superintendent of Documents 


C1 GPO Deposit Account [ [ | | | [| [| H | 


LJ VISA _] MasterCard L] Discover 


BERET CECE ESS Ss tee 


iration date) 
ae Thank you for your order! 


Authorizing signature 10/39 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR Periodicals 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Postage and Fees Paid 
Postal Square Building, Rm. 2850 | U.S. Department of Labor 
2 Massachusetts Ave., NE USPS 987-800 


Washington, DC 20212-0001 


Official Business 
Penalty for Private Use, $300 
Address Service Requested 


Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Santas Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 

date covered date covered date covered number 
Employment situation March 3 February April 7 March May 5 April 1; 4-20 
Productivity and costs March 7 4th quarter May 4 1st quarter 2; 39-42 
U.S. Import and Export Nimpan . : 

Brice indarea arch 15 February April 12 March May 11 April 34-38 
Producer Price Indexes March 16 February April 13 March May 12 April 2; 31-33 
Consumer Price indexes March 17 February April 14 March May 16 April 2; 28-30 
rrr 
Real earnings March 17 February April 14 March May 16 April 14, 16 


Employment Cost Indexes April 27 1st quarter 1-3; 21-24: 


